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Perfect i arrier. 


In. Two Parts. " 


Jan! 5 en the ſureſt Marks of the 


Beauty, Goodneſs, Faults, and Imperfections 
of Hors; the beſt Method of Breeding and 
Backing of Colt s, making their Mouths ; 
Buying, Dieting, and otherwiſe ordering of 
Horſes. - 

The Art of Shoeing, with the ſeveral ſorts of Shoes, 
adapted to the various defects of Bad Feet, and 
the prefervation of Good. 

The Art of Riding and managing the Great Horſe, &«. 


part II. Contains the Signs and Cauſes of their 


Diſeaſes, with the true 1 of Curing them. 
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Written in French by the Sieur de SOLLEYSELL, Querry 
to the preſent King of France, and one of the Royal Acca- 
E of Paris. 
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Abridged from the Folio done into Engliſb by 
Sir WILLIAM. HOPE. 


With the Addition of ſeveral excellent Receipts, by our r beſt 
Farriers: And Directions to the Buyers and Sellers 0 of Horſes. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


| F all the Books of Horſemanſhip yet 
extant, Mr. Solleyſel's Compleac 


Horſeman is juſtly accounted the 
beſt. The Reception it met with, not only in 
the original French, but 'in the Engliſh and 
Qother Tranſlations, is ſuſficient evidence of its 
diſtinguiſhing Merit. The Author was a Per- 
fon who made it his buſmeſs to improve all the 
Parts of Horſemanſhip, and ſucceeded ſo well 
in that Profeſſion, that not only the French 
Court, and the Academies of Paris, but even 
the Perſons of Quality of other Nations, par- 
ticularly the Incomparable Duke of Newcaſtle, 
paid bim the deference that was due to the Cha- 
rater of a Maſter in that way. Till the 
Eighth Edition of this Book was publiſh d, the 
World was miſled by the falſe Opinions and 
Practices that blind Cuſtom had eſtabliſhd. 
Remedies were preſcrib d by roat, and \the 
"M3 Ples 
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* 
7) 
; 
| 
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hard for him: But the Character he bore, the 


The Preface. 


Plea of Antiquity ftifled the proper Preſcri- 7 
ptions. Had a Perſon of leſs Authority than 
our Author offer d to withſtand the Current, 
the crowd of Opinionative Farriers had been too 


weioht of bis Reaſons, and the certainty of his 

Experience, were proof againſt all oppoſition. 
To inſtance in one or two things: The (u- 

ſtom of Gartering for Foundering in the Feet, 


has been ud among Farriers timè out of Mind; 


but he maßes it appear, that tis more tai 
prejudictal than ſerviceable. In like manner, Ke 
when a Horſe is ſtrain d in the Shoulder, they I all 
1d to tie up the found Leg, to oblige him to 

make uſe of the affected one; and if be was «1 
ſtrain d in the Haunch, they were wont to I 
make him draw in the Harrows : Now be in 
plainly males out the perniciouſneſs of that Ml to 
Cuſtom, "which only 'redoubles the pam of 40 
part that's already oppreſs d. Further, 4 D 
Horſe vomits Matter at the Noſe, they us d to the 
call it the Glanders, tho perhaps tis nothing Let 
but a Cold: And even in the Glanders, they lan 
lac d the Cure in removing the Kernels, which Ml the 


are only the effect, and not the cauſe of the 
'Diftemper ; and then pretended to thwart the 
courſe of Nature by reprated"* T urgation. 


Tiere 
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*Twere eaſie to muſter up an infinity of ſuch 
Diſcoveries which are only owing to the Sieur 
de Solleyſel. | 
That all Perſons may enjoy the benefit of 
ſo uſeful a Book, we here preſent the World 
with an Abridgement of it. Thoſe who grudge 
the Price of the Original, or are ſcar'd by its 
length, may here gratifie their Curioſity, with. 
out any conſiderable loſs either of Money or Time. 
The Firſt Part of this Performance con- 
tains the neceſſary Directions for Buying, 
Keeping, Shoeing, Bicting, and Breeding 
all ſorts of Horſes for any Service whatſoever. 
The Second Part contains the Deſcription 
I and Cure of the Diſeaſes incident to Horſes. 
n regard, the excellency f this Part conſiſts 
in the Receipts, which are infinitely preferable 
to all others; we have taken a particular care 
to make ſuch a Collection as will anſwer all the 
Diſtempers of Horſes, by what Names ſoever 
they may be diſtinguiſhed, Where a Diſeaſe 
retains to another, or is not known in Eng- 
land, we paſs ſlightly over it. To multiply 
the Names of Diſtempers, and the Numbers 
of Receipts, does more harm than god. 4 
few ſuch Remedies as theſe, if wiſely manag'd, 
will do more ſervice than all the numerous 
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The PREFAck. 
Preſcriptions of other Authors. ?Tis true, 
ſome of theſe Receipts are very Chargeable ; 


h but they are always accompany'd with others 
l of an eaſter Purchaſe ; beſides, thoſe who keep 
. 


fine Horſes will not grudge to advance upon 
0 the Price, when they are ſure of having a 
| good Med cine. Our Author, who livd in af 
| Wine Country, commonly preſcribes Wine for af 

Vehicle: But in this Country that affords Ale, 


. we may make uſe of it inſtead of Wine, in 
f moſt caſes. | 


| In fine, We have left out nothing that wa 
i material or uſeful; being directed in tha 
point by a Perſon whoſe Fudgment and Expe 
rience we could ſafely truſt. | 
Theſe Two Parts contain the Subſtance off 
Mr. Solleyſel's Compleat Horſeman ; toj 
which we have added Two Supplements ; one 
to the Firſt Part, being A Treatiſe of the 
j Art of Riding, of which Mr. Solleyſel has 
| little or nothing : And another to the Second, 
f containing an additional deſcription of ſome Di 
'h ſeaſes, and the Receipts of ſome noted Medicines; 
[ both of em collected from the beſt Authors upon 
: thoſe Subjects. Theſe were thought proper to 
be added, that nothing might be wanting to ren. 
der this Per formance the compleateſt of its kind. 
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P A:K:'F I. 


Mongſt all the Creatures, there is none 
& which yields more Profit and Pleaſure to 
Man than the Horſe ; yet oftentimes, 
for want of*Skill to ride him, or through 
ce in his Diet or Dreſſing, or by Watring 
ealonably, or any other Accident, he be- 
ſerviceable. The preventing of which, is 
n of the enſuing Treatiſe. 


— — 


r 
be Names of the Parts of a Horſe. 


y nothing of the Ears, Eyes, Oc. as be- 
Parts well known, I ſhall begin firſt with 
of his Mouth, which are a part of the 

ut without any Teeth ; fo that Nature 
| | ſeems 


2 The Compleat Horſeman : or, 


art 
ſeems to have appointed them as a place for th "0 
Mouth of the Bitt to reſt upon. | ſo 
The Barr, are properly the very Ridges or Uppe hs 
parts of the Gums, betwixt the Under-Tuſhes an low, 
Grinders ; for the outward ſides of them are alwa ech 
called the Gums. ; The 
The Channel is the Hollow betwixt the two Bar, of 
or nether Jaw-bones,in which the Tongue is lodged, tes 
The Palat is the Roof of the Mouth, wheW Tue 
Horſes are commonly bled with a ſharp-pointe ger. 
Horn, to refreſh and give them an Appetite. The 
The Teeth are of five kinds. TY 

1. The Faw-Teeth or Grinders, in number tweng, . 
four, viz. twelve in the Upper Jau, and as man re, 
below. | Wit 
2. The Foal-Teeth, which come forth before, whe d th 
he is about three Months old, and which he caſts Ihe 


bout two Years and a half after. ked ; 
3. The Tuſhes, which are placed alone in the Bare 5 
betwixt the Fore-Teeth and Grinders ; one up! 


the ( 

each ſide below, and as many above. Mares have — 
dom any Tuſhes, and when they have them they ot, ww. 
but ſmall: It is alſo thought an Imperfection Hoof 
thoſe which have them. 1 he Fo 
4. The Gatherers, which grow before in the pl Horn 
of the Foal-Teeth, and with which Horſes date the 
their Fodder, or cut their Graſs, being ſix abo rte 2 
and as many below, and are divided into three kin nty thy 

_ viz, the Nippers, the Middle-Teeth or Separaters, ai, up, 
4 the Outward or Corner ones, The Nippers or two fo he Fr, 
moſt Teeth above and below, are thoſe which of tn 4 
Horſe firſt changes. The Middle-Teeth or Sepaiſhi,; more 
rers, (ſo called becauſe they ſeparate the Nippt > and t 
from the Corner>Teeth) are the two next the Mfue Solo 
pers, one upon each ſide of them both above and! ming th 
.low, and are thoſe which change next. The O. Al 
ward and Corner ones being choſe next the Tut plac 


above and below, and by which the Age of a Ho 


: 
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known, are thoſe which he caſteth laſt. The Age 
alſo known by the Middle-Teeth or Separaters. So 
ere being twelve Fore-Teeth, ſix above, and fix 
low, a Horſe hath in all forty Teeth, and a Mare 
t thirty ſix. | | 

The Withers begin where the Mane endeth, and 
e joined to and end at the tip of the Shoulder- 
ades, marked 9. | 

whe The Loyns or Filets begin at the place where the 
Ointgnder-part of the Saddle reſteth. 

The Flanks are the Extremity of the Belly where 
e Ribs are wanting, and below the Loyns, mark- 
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mai The Shank is that part of the Fore-Leg, which is 
wixt the Knee and ſecond Joint next to the Foot, 
ed the Fetlock or Paſtern-joint, marked 19. 

The Paſt ern. joint, is the Joint next the Foot, 
arked 20. | | Po” 

e Ban rhe Paſtern is the diſtance between the ſaid Joint 
e ue the Coronet of the Hoof, marked 21. 

ade Mfrhe Coronet is that part round the very top of the 
the) ſor, where the Hair grows and falls down upon 
101 i Hoof, marked 22. 

he Foot conſiſts of the Hoof or Coffin, which is all 
Horn that appears when the Horſe has his Foot 
to the Ground. 

he Quarters are the two ſides of the Foot, from 
enty three to twenty four. The Foot muſt be 
en up, and then will appear. 

he Fruſh or Freg, which is placed from the mida 
of the Sole towards the Heel upon both ſides, is 


„ Whe 
calts 


he plal 
es dra 
abo 
ee kind 
ters, A 
Wo f0 
which 


b de t more ſoft and more elevate than the reſt of the 
Nt and terminates juſt at the Heel. 1 
oy | Ine Sole is at it were a Plate of Horn, which en- 
ea 


0 Ming the Fleſh, covers the whole bottom of the 
The g. All People know it, becauſe when a Shooe 
e Tunze placed, it ſhould not at all reſt upon it, and 
fa 10Wtery ſeldom touch it. 455 

B 2 The 
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The Coſſin- bone is that Bone which is to the F 
as a Heart or Kernel. It is quite ſurrounded a 
covered by the Hoof, Fruſh, and Sole, and is nM T; 
perceived when even the Horle's Sole is quite tak, . 
out, being covered on all ſides by a Coat of Fl... 
which hinders the Bone from appearing. , ead 

It now remains to ſpeak of the Hind-Legs, Moule 
which are, rie. 

The Srifle or great Muſcle, is that part of bold 
Hind-Leg which advances towards the Horſe's BelW.ye1; 
and is a moſt dangerous Part to receive a Blow up og) 
marked 27. 

The Thigh or Gaskoin beginneth at the Stiffe, ; 
reaches to the Ply, or bending of the Ham; and The 
contained between the Figures 27. and 29. ould 

The Ham or Hough is the Ply or bending of WM fat! 
Hind-Leg, marked 29. and comprehends likewiiled 
the Point behind and oppoſite to the Ply, called im a 
Hock, marked 30. | | e Nof 

The place where a Selender comes is marked ich H 

The place where a Spadin comes, which is abort 
beneath the Ply ; and in the inſide, is marked A He 

From the Ham to the Paſtern Joint, call 
part of the Leg which in the Fore-Legs is called of t. 
Shank, but in the Hind the Infep, marked 33. Mich, t 


| 


E Some 
| Eyes 

CHAP. II. * 

How the Parts of a Horſe ſhould be framflf à E 
| aching 


HE Head ſhould be ſmall, narrow, lean Wize in 
| dry. Every Horſe with a big Head mi the B 
apt to reſt and loll upon the Bridle, and theredWrſ: of 
a Journey incommode the Hand of the Rider. 

Zudes, he can never appear well with a big # 
unleſs he have alſo a very long and well The E 
Neck. / are 


— — T— 2 > Wa. — —— ow 
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ed 2 Of the Ears. 

is WW The Ears ſhould be little, narrow, ſtrait, and har- 
e tach, and the whole ſubſtance of them thin and deli- 
; FlelW:tce. They ſhould be placed on the very top of the 


ead, and their Points when ſtiled or prick'd, 
ould be nearer than their Roots. Wher. a Horſe 
vrries Eis Ears pointed forwards, he is {aid to have 
bold, hardy, or brisk Ear. Alſo when a Horſe 
avels, he ſhould keep them firm, and not (like a, 
log) mark every ſtep by a motion of his Ears. 


Of the Forehead. | 


The Forebead ſhould be ſomewhat broad : Some 
ould have it a little raiſed ; but in my opinion 
fat Forehead is moſt beautiful. Thoſe Horſes 
ed Diſh-faced, have the fore-part of their Head, 
om a little below their Eyes, to the place where 
e Noſe- band of the Bridle reſteth, low and hollow: 
ch Horſes are commonly durable, but very often 
bborn and ill-natur'd. 


ked A Horſe ſhould have in his Forehead, that which 
„ call a Feather, which is a natural frizling or turn- 
calle of the Hair. If he have two that are near or 
33. ach, the Mark is fo much the better. 


dome People fancy, that if the Feather be below 
Eyes it is a fign of a weak ſight. But Experi- 
ce will diſcover the uncertainty of this Obſerva- 


n 
If a Horſe be neither White, Dapled, nor ap- 
aching thoſe Colours, he ſhould have a Star or 
e in his Forehead : It being a defect not only 
the Beauty, but oft- times for the Goodneſs of a 
le of any dark colour, to be without one. 


Of the Eye-pits. 
The Eye-pits ſhauld not be too much ſunk, for if 


are deep and hollow they are ugly, and make 
| B 3 the 
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the Horſe appear to be old. Horſes that com 
of an old Stallion, have it from their very Youth 
ſome more, ſome leſs. | F | ox 


Of the Eyes. 


The Eye, which are bright, lively, full of fire, an 
pretty large and full, are moſt eſteemed: Thoſe whic 
are very big are not the beſt, neither ſhould the 
be too gogling or ſtaring out of the Head, but equ: 
with it, and have a large and full pupil or ground. 
| Moreover, the Eye ſhould be reſolute, impuden 
and brisk: A Horſe to appear well ſhould look 0 
his Object fixediy, and with a kind of diſdain, an 
not look another way. In the Eye is alſo diſcovereli 
his Inclination, Paſſion, Malice, Health and Indiſe 
ſition. When the Eyes are ſunk, or that the Ey: 
brows are ton elevate; and as it were ſwelled, it 
a ſign of vitiouſneſs and ill- nature. Such kind 
Horſes have a melancholy Countenance, but ar 
commonly of great fatigue. e 
The Eye is the moſt tender and delicate part 
the whole Body, being the laſt which is formed i 
the Womb, and the firſt that dyes. 8 ch not 


Of the Jau bones. 


The Faw-bones ſhould be narrow and lean, th 
diſtance betwi::t them at the Throat ſhould be la 
and hollow, that he may the better place ll 


Head. If the Jaw-bone be too ſquare, that is . A. 
there be too great a diſtarice betwixt the Eye al ulty C: 
that part of it which toucheth his Neck, it is . 
only ugly and unbecoming, but alſo hinders bit 
from placing his Head. And if there be but litWThe 7 
diſtance betwixt the Jaw-bones, then as ſoon as Yollicule | 
pull the Bridle to bring his Head into its molt ng the 
coming poſture, the Bone meeting with his Neem, w 
will hinder him, eſpecially if he have alſo with tn dull, 
e Barr 


Imperfection, a ſhort and thick Nec 
& it « * e renne 
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Of the Muzzle. 


From that part where the Noſe-band of the Bridle 
ſteth, which is ſomewhat below the middle of the 
w-bone, and where it begins to ſtraĩiten and be. 
me narrow: I ſay, from that part to his Muzz/e 


ry ſhould have nothing but Skin and Bone, and the 
| che aller the better: Therefore People commonly 


y he ſhould be able to drink out of a Beer Glaſs, 
reaſon of the ſmallneſs of his Muzzle. 

A Horſe's Head ſhould not be too long; but the 
ef thing is a good On-ſet, that he may be able 
bring it into its natural ſituation, which is, that 


25 the fore · part of the Head, from the very Brow to 
diode Noſe, be perpendicular to the Ground, ſo that 
e Ey tere were a Plummer applied to it, it would 


t juſt ſhave or raze it. 


Of the Noſtrils. 


The Noſtrils ſhould be large and extended, ſo that 
Red within them may be perceived, eſpecially 
n he Sneereth. The wideneſs of the Noſtril 
th not a little contribute to eaſineſs of Breathing. 


Of the M b. 
The Mouth ſhould be indifferently well cloven; 
hen it is too much, there is great difficulty ſo to 


t a Horſe as that he may not ſwallow it, as we 
J. And if he have a little Mouth, then with dif- 


1, it! 
einde 
ut alt 


part ( 
med i 


In, tl 
De lars 
ace | 


rye al py can the Mouth of che Bit be right lodged 
16 ne , | | 

be hin Of the Tongue. 

ut lug The Tongue ſhould be ſmall, otherwiſe it will be 


rult to keep the Bit frompreſſing it, which ma- 
W's the Tongue to extend over his Bars and cover 
n, will render his feeling of the preſſure of the 
t . by hindring its operation and effect upon 
e Barts. | 


B 4 | Of 
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Of the Barr. 

The Barrs ſhould be ſharp-ridged, and lean, k 
all the ſubjection which a Horſe ſuffers by the Bridl 
proceeding from the Barrs, if they have not 
above-mentioned Qualities; they will be very litt 
or not at all ſenſible, ſo that he can never have 
good Mouth. For if they be flat, round, and unſe 
fible, the Bite will not work its effect; and to ta 
hold of ſuch a Horſe by his Tail, or by che Brid 
to govern him, will prove much about one. 


Of the Channel. heir N 

The Channel or hollow betwixt the under JauWccauſe 
ſhould be large enough to contain his Tongue, ter. 

it be not preſſed with the mouth of the Bitt, wi Deer 

ſhould always have a little liberty in the middle of We Fle 

| | quite b 

Of the P alate. ok b 

His Palate ſhould be lean, for if it be fat, that i A w 

if ic be full and high, fo that it be almoſt equal wii a H 

the extremities of his upper Teeth, the leaſt heig im lis 


in the liberty of a Bitt will incommode him, ne or 


will make him either chack in the Bridle, and lone, 
always throwing up of his Head, or otherwiſe ca land, 
it too low, which, beſides the deformity, will mur we: 
incommode the Hand of the Rider. I lare ir 
| Of the Lips. 

Thin and little Lips contribute to a good Mou The 
but the contrary if they be large and thick. Inne, i; 


2275 Of the Beard. DM. 
The Beard ſhould: be neither flat nor too hi 
raiſed, that ſo the Curb may reſt in its right pladſWore, | 
Ic ſhould have but little Fleſh upon it, and alma 
ein but Skin and Bone, Vithout any kind 
chops, hardneſs, or ſwellin g 
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Ws Shoulders. and Neck, which immediately ſpoils 
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It is 2 good ſign in a Horſe to have his Mouth 
eh and full of Froth, becauſe his Mouth being 
ways moiſt, will not ſo eaſily over-heat, and is a 
ken that the Bitt gives him pleaſure. cine; 


Of the Neck. 
The Neck ſhould be lean, and but little Fleſh up- 
nit; and to be well-ſhaped, it ſhould at its going 
om the Withers, riſe with a ſlope upwards, dimi- 
ihing by degrees towards the Head: It ſhould have 


ut little Fleſh upon it, near to. the growing of 
he Mane. 


In Mares it is a good quality to have 
heir Necks a little groſs, 15 charged with Fleſh, 
xcauſe their Necks are commonly too fine and ſlen- 
er, 

Deer-Necks or Cock-thropled, are thoſe in which 
he Fleſh that ſhould be next the Mane, is placed 
uite below and next the Throat, which renders the 
eck ugly and ill ſhaped. 

A well-ſhaped Neck, beſides the Beauty it gives 
d a Horſe, contributes very much to the making 
im light or heavy on the Hand, according as it is 
Ine or courſe, But it is not the ſhape of the Neck 
lone, which makes a Horſe light or heavy on the 

and, but good or bad Legs and Feet, and ſtrong 


Ir weak Reins; however, the Neck has a great 
Iare In it. 


Of the Mane. 


The Hair of the Mane ſhould be long, thin, and 
ine, if it be frizled ſo much the better, 


Of the Withers. _ n 5 
The Withers ſhonld be well-raiſed, and pretty 


ang, becauſe it is a ſign of ſtrength and goodneſs; 


Ind they keep the 5 gie from uns forward ban 


P 
is 


ad galls a Horſe, and when once hurt ig that pla 
by 1 WADE a „ RE: bo: go 3-4 45) ; 
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is very difficult to cure. They ſhould alſo be lean imb 


and not too fleſhy, for then they will be mudiſiſcet, 
more ſubject to galling. 


Of the Breaſt or Copnter. 

A large and full Breaft or Counter is always eſteem. 

ed in light or fmall ſized Horſes; but in Dud 
Horſes they are commonly too large, which maks 
them heavy. In Horſes for draught, large and broai 
Counters do very well, for they draw with the 
more eaſe, and the Harnefs galls them leſs: By 
then it gives them the perfect quality of a Car: 
Horſe, who the more he is tied to the Ground, an 
the bigger, the better he is. | 


Of the Shoulders. 


The Shoulders ſhould be ſharp and narrow at the 
Withers, of a middle ſize, flat, and but little Flel 
upon them ; becauſe a Horſe charged with Shou! 
ders can never be agreeable to the Rider, for be 
will not only be heavy on the Hand and wean end: 
ſooner, but trip and Stumble every Minute, eſpe 
cially if with ſuch large Shoulders he have a thick 
and big Neck. The Shoulders of a well-ſhape 
Horſe are compared to thoſe of a Hare, and ti 
diſtance between them ſhould be little more that 
half the breadth of his Hinder-Quarters. 

But as ſome Saddle-Horſes are too large in thi 
Shoulders, ſo others are too ſmall, that is, whe 
their Breaſts are ſo narrow that their Fore-Thig 
almoſt touch; ſuch Horſes are worth very lit 
becauſe they have a weak Fore-hand, and by col 
ſing their Legs are apt to Cut; and in Gallopin 
carry their Legs ſo confuſedly, that they are ſub#4 
to fall. Better too much Shoulders than this. 
A Horſe of a middle fize ſhould have about ba 
a Foot or five Inches diſtance between his Fo" 
Thighs ; and when he is ſtanding ſtrait vous other 
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imbs there ſhould be a leſs diſtance between his 
ect, than between his Thighs near the Shoulders. 


Of the Reins. | 
A Horſe ſhould have double Reins, which is whe 
e hath them a little more elevate upon each ſide of 
e Back-bone, than upon ic. The Back ſhould be 
rait and not hollow or Saddle-backed. Becauſe 
ch Horſes, tho" they are commonly light, and 
ave their Necks raiſed and high, yet they have ſel- 
om much ſtrength ; and *tis alſo difficult fo to fir 
Saddle ro them, that it do not gall them. They 


we alſo commonly exceflive big Bellies, which 
nders them uncomely. 


The Ribs ſhould be circular and full, raking their 
mpaſs from the very Back- bone. 


Of the Belly. 
The Belly to be of an ordinary bigneſs, but in 
ach-Horſes the larger the better, provided it be 
und and well incloſed within the Ribs, and rather 
tending upon the ſides than downwards. 


Of the Flanks. 

The Flanks ſhould be full, and at the top of them 
n each ſide ſhould be a Feather, and the nearer 
oſe Feathers are to each other, ſo much the better, 
"tif they be as ic were within view, then the Mark 
excellent, 5 

The diſtance between the laſt Rib and Haunch- 
ne, which is properly the Flank, ſhould be ſhore, 
ich we term well-coupled. Such Horſes will en- 


ae labour longeſt. * 
QF the Croup. 


The Croup. ſhould be large and round, ſo that the 
s of the two Haunch-bones be not within view 


other. The greater diſtance between thoſe two 
+ þ 5 2 7 13 . 1 a 


Bones 
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Bones the better: But it is an Imperfection if theyſhere 
be too high, call'd Horn- bipped, though that BlemihMWwhic 
will in a great meaſure diſappear, it you can ma . 
him fat and luſty. The Croup ſhould have it 
compaſs from the Haunch-bones to the very Dock 
or Onſet of the Tail, and ſhould be divided i TI 
bs by a Hollow or Channel all along to the ven bour, 
ock. | 


Of the Tail, whol 

The Tail ſhould be firm ſtrong, immoveable, ani wt 
well farniſh'd with Hair. The Dock ſhould e Th 
big, ſtiff, and placed pretty high: Thoſe chaWot it 


have it too low ſet, have ſeldom good Rein the ot 
Though ſome. have it too high ſer, which male Th 
their Buttocks appear pointed and unbecoming. iſhed 
In the Forelegs are the Arm or Fore-thigh and tis alm 
Shank ; both which the larger, broader, and moi tt little 
nervous they are, the better. The  Knce ſhould f vere, 
flat and large without any roundneſs or ſwelling, Wie fla 
The Back-ſmew being the moſt conſiderable par is 
a Horſe's Leg, ſhould be big: And becauſe tho 
Legs are moſt eſteemed which are broadeſt and fla The 
teſt, the greater the diſtance between the Back-ſinei whole 
and the Shank-bone, the better. 15 h 
"_ av 
| Of the Paſtern. behind 
The Paftern ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in midde}.. Tbe 
ſiz d Horſes, becauſe long Paſterns are weak ail For alt 
cannot ſo well endure Travel. Some have them | Thighs 
long, that their Paſtern-joints almoſt touch behind 
Ground , which is a ſign of great Weakneſs in The 
Part, if it be not alſo univerſal. : ® mL 
; 85 4 


Of the Coronet. 


The Coronet ſhould be no more elevate. than t 


Hoof; for if it makes a Ridge or Height round | The 
tau Paltern 


thel 


it is a ſign, that either the Foot is dried up, or 
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here are a great many Humours in the Coronet, 
hich may occaſion the Crown-Scab and other Sores 
to which that part is ſubject. 


Of th: Ho. | 

d The Horn of the Hoof ſhould be of a dark Co- 

ven our, ſomewhat ſhining, high and ſmooth : The 
White is commonly Brittle. To be excellent, it 
ſnould be of the Colour of a Deer's Hoof, and the 
whole Foot of a round Figure, but a little larger be- 

» and low than above. | b 

. The Heel ſnould be high and large, and one ſide 

of it ſhould not riſe higher upon the Paſtern than 

the other. f 

The Fruſh, although little, ſhould yet be well nou- 


is almoſt quite dried up. And as it is a Fault to have 
itlittle, ſo it is one to have it too large and fat, as it 
were, eſpecially in Horſes that have low Heels, or 
are flat footed. 


Of the Sole. 

The Soles ſhould be thick and ſtrong, and the 
whole lower-part of the Foot where the Shooe is pla- 
ced, hollow. | 
"—_ conſider'd the Fore-Legs, let us go to thoſe 
chind. 

The Thighs ſhould be well furniſh'd and fleſhy : 


Thighs be ſlender and lean he will appear narrow 
behind; which is call'd, Car-thigh'd. 

The Houghs or Hams ſhould be large, full, and 
not much bended ; dry, diſcharged of Fleſh, ner- 
ous, and ſupple. | 


Of the Inſtep. 
The Bone of the Hind-Leg from the Ham to the 


Paltern-joint, call'd the I»{ep, ſhould be big and 
flat, 


iſhed. In Hoof-bound Horſes it is too little, for it 


for although the Croup be well turned, yet if the 


© 
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Bones the better: But it is an Imperfection if the 


be too high, call'd Horn- hipped, though that Blemiſh 
will in a great meaſure diſappear, if you can mah] 
him fat and luſty. The Croup ſhould have it 
compaſs from the Haunch-bones to the very Doc 


or Onſet of the Tail, and ſhould be divided i TI 
two by a Hollow or Channel all along to the ven bour, 
Dock. | tar 
43 | Out 
Of the Tail, whol 
The Tail ſhould be firm ſtrong, immoveable, ani wt 
well farniſh'd with Hair. The Dock ſhould be Tt 
big, ſtiff, and placed pretty high: Thoſe thaWot it ! 
have it too low ſet, have ſeldom good Reim the ot 
Though ſome. have it too high ſer, which mate Th 
their Buttocks appear pointed and unbecoming. Mriſhed 
In the Forelegs are the Arm or Fore-thigh and this alm 
Shank; both which the larger, broader, and moi it little 
nervous they are, the better. The 'Knce ſhould by vere, 
flat and large without any roundneſs or ſwelling, Nate fla 
The Back-ſmew being the moſt conſiderable pati il 
a Horſe's Leg, ſhould be big: And becauſe thok 

Legs are moſt eſteemed which are broadeſt and flat "oy 
teſt, the greater the diſtance between the Back-ſinei * 
and the Shank. bone, the better. C 8 
| O the Paſtern. behind. 
The Paftern ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middk K The 
ſiz'd Horſes, becauſe long Paſterns are weak an The alt 
cannot ſo well endure Travel. Some have them Wee 
long, that their Paſtern-joints almoſt touch _— 
Ground , which is a ſign of great Weakneſs in : he 
Part, if it be not alſo univerſal. 3-4 1 

f b 

Of the Coronet. 

The Coronet ſhould be no more elevate. than t Tt 

Hoof; for if it makes a Ridge or Height round! Pater, 


it is a ſign, that either the Foot is dried up, or Fe 
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here are a great many Humours in the Coronet, 
hich may occaſion the Crown-Scab and other Sores 


to which that part is ſubject. 


Of th: Hoff. | 

The Horn of the Hoof ſhould be of a dark Co- 
lour, ſomewhat ſhining, high and ſmooth : The 
White is commonly Brittle. To be excellent, it 
ſnould be of the Colour of a Deer's Hoof, and the 
whole Foot of a round Figure, but a little larger be- 
low than above. | | 

The Heel ſhould be high and large, and one fide 
of it ſhould not riſe higher upon the Paſtern than 
the other. . ; 

The Fruſb, although little, ſhould yet be well nou- 
iſhed. In Hoof. bound Horſes it is too little, for it 
is almoſt quite dried up. And as it is a Fault to have 
itlittle, fo it is one to have it too large and fat, as it 
were, eſpecially in Horſes that have low Heels, or 
are flat-footed. 


Of the Sole. 

The Soles ſhould be thick and ſtrong, and the 
whole lower-part of the Foot where theShooe is pla- 
ced, hollow. | | 
e conſider'd the Fore- Legs, let us go to thoſe 
chind. 

The Thighs ſhould be well furniſh'd and fleſhy : 
For although the Croup be well turned, yet if the 
Thighs be ſlender and lean he will appear narrow 
behind; which is call'd, Car-thigh'd. 

The Houghs or Hams ſhould be large, full, and 
not much bended ; dry, diſcharged of Fleſh, ner- 
ous, and ſupple. | 


Of ihe Inſtep. 
The Bone of the Hind-Leg from the Ham to the 


Paltern-joint, call'd the I»{fep, ſhould be big and 
flat, 
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flat, and in a perpendicular Line to the Grounf 
when the Horſe is in his natural Poſture of ſtanding 
When the [ſteps ſtand not perpendicularly it is a ce: 
tain ſign of weakneſs either in the Reins, or Hin 
der-quarters. 

A Horſe who hath good Feet before, hath ſeldon 
bad behind, except by Accident. Therefore Peg. 
ple look to the Hind-Feet but ſlightly. - 

There remains one viſible Imperfection to be con- 
ſider d; that is, when the Legs are too long in pro 
portion to their Bodies, or the having too much Day: 
light under their Bellies. It is beſt judged by the Eye: 
Bur to ſatisfie the Curious, take a Thread and mes 
ſure from the Withers to the Elbow; and whatevet 
length that is, he ſhould have the ſame diſtance be. 
tween the Elbow and lower-part of his Heel 
Therefore many People meaſure their Colts at a Year 


old, and take the diſtance from the lower-part of 


the Heel to the Elbow, and ſay, their Bodies w. 
always grow until there be the ſame diſtance be 
tween their Elbow and Withers as there was betwixt 
the Elbow and Heel: Becauſe, ſay they, at a Year 
old a Colt hath his Legs as long as ever: Which! 
have indeed obſervel in ſame, but not in all: And 
the Duke of Newcaſtle in his Book condemns this 
Obſervation. 


0 
— — . 
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GND 
How to know a Horſe's Age while he hath 
| Mark. 


W Hen a Horſe is two Years old and a half, be 

hath twelve Foal teeth in the fore: part of by 
Mouth; and about that time, or ſoon after, four of 
them do fall, viz. two above and two below, in i 


very middle (In ſome Horſes they do not fall il 
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res Years, the Obſervation not being ſo exact as 
ways to anſwer to Years and a half.) There grows 
their place four others, called Nippers or Gatherers, 
ach ſtronger and larger than the Fool-teeth, and 


hen he is at moſt but three Years old, and com- 
nonly but two and a half. 


At three and a half, and ſometimes at four, he 
aſts the next four Foal-teeth,viz. two above and two 


low, and in their room come four Teeth call'd Se- 


araler's. 

There remains then but four Foal-teeth in the 
orners, which he changes commonly at four Years 
nd a half. It will be neceſſary to keep in me- 
nory two and a half, three and a half, and four 
nd a half; that is to ſay, when a Horſe has caſt 
wo Teeth above and as many below, he'is but two 
ſears and a half: When he hath caſt four Teeth a- 
ove and as many below, he is three Years and a 
alf; and when he has caſt fix above, and as many 
flow, which is to have them all changed, then he 
four Years and a half old. 

It is to be obſerved, that the Corner-teeth in the 
pper-gums are caſt before thoſe in the Nether : But 
n the contrary the Under-tuſhes grow out before 
de Upper. And Horſes are often ſick when the 
uſhes of the Upper-gums cut, but are never fo 
hen theſe below come forth. 

The Tuſhes are preceded by no Foal-teeth, but 
ſow up when a Horſe is about three Years and a 
lf, and commonly grow up before the Corner- 
eth are caſt. 

do ſoon as the Gatherers and Separaters have pierc'd 
q cut the Gums, they make all their growth in 
teen Days: But. the Corner-teeth do not grow ſo 
denly. Yet that doth not hinder but that at their 


WW) ficlt appearing they are as thick and broad as the 
er, but are no higher than the thickneſs of a 


wa- piece, and very ſharp and hollow 
When 
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that is, they are not ſo high on the inſide as the out 


firſt appearing. So that when a Horſes Corner - tel 
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When a Horſe hath no more Foal. teeth, and H At ei 
his Corner-teeth begin to appear, he is then in non 
fifth Vear; that is, he hath about four Years and er, a 
half, and is going in his fifth. When he firſt p ore t 
out his Corner- teeth, they are of equal height wit 
the Gums on the outſide, and the inſide of them 
filled with Fleſh until he be near five ; and when 

comes to be five Years old, that Fleſh diſappez 
and there will remain in the place of it a holloy 


which they will come to be about a Year after tha 


are filled with Fleſh, you may confidently affii 
that he is not ſive. EIFS, A 

From five to five and a half, the Corner. teeth 
main hollow on the inſide, and that part which ws 
filled with Fleſh is empty. 

From five and a half till fix, the hollow on thi 
inſide fills up, and the Teeth grow and become fli 
and equal at top, only a little Cavity remains in til 
middle, reſembling the Eye of a dry Bean, and tha 
they ſay the Horſe is entring fix. And fo long s 
Horſe's Corner-teeth are not ſo high on the inſide! 
the out, he is ſtill ſaid to be but five, although he 9 
five and a half, and ſometimes ſix. 1 

You may alſo do well to remember, that at fe 
Years and a half, when the Corner-teeth appeal 
and are filled on the inſide with Fleſh, that the out 
fide of them will then be about the thickneſs of 
Crown above the Gums, and will ſo continue till fi 
And from thence to five and a half the outWal 
Edge will be about the thickneſs of two Crowns i 
bove the Gums. At ſix they will be about the breadpe 
of ones little Finger above the Gums, and his Tum 
will be at their full length. At ſeven Years, fd 
will be about the thickneſs of the ſecond or Rig 
finger above the Gums, and the hollow almuſt gun” a H 
worn out and gone. N 
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At eight Years old the Horſe will be razed ; that 
| none of his Teeth will be hollow, but flat quite 
er, and about the thickneſs of the Middle. finger 
ove the Gums. | . 
It is quite contrary in Horſes to what it is with 
en. Young People labour and endure Fatigue in- 
mparably better than Old: Whereas. Horſes will 
| better when they are old than young. Men, 
en young, eat and ſleep better than when they 
aged; but Horſes on the contrary eat a great 
il more when a little aged, and alfo reſt 
ter. 


thy 
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Wow to know the Age of a Horſe which is 


ne Dt Mark, Shell-tooth'd, or hollow-tooth'd, or 
int whoſe Mark is counterfeited, | 
id the | 


| Fter a Horſe has razed, a Man cannot judge 
of his Age, but by the length of his Fore-teeth, 

by his Tuſhes. - g 

is the Gums through time grow lean, ſo they 


at fo le the Teeth to appear long; and it is certain, 
appeal" ſo much the longer a Horſe's Teeth are, he is 
he ounuch the older. And as he grows old, his Teeth 
f of contract Ruſt and become Yellow. Not but 
till A there are ſome old Horſes who have very ſhort 
urwa'i White Teeth ; and People ſay of ſuch Horſes, 
owns i 3 good Mouth conſidering their Age. 
breaage aito- will have a Black Speck in their Teeth, 
Tuc bling che true Mark, a long time after they 
urs the Paſt eight or nine; but then it is not hollow. 

r Rü lde Tuſhes are the moſt certain Mark whereby to 


aft qu" a Horſe's Age. | 
C I 
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If a Horſe be but fix, the Upper-tuſhes will be oF 
little channelV'd, or ſomewhot hollow'd and groof +20 
upon the inſides : And when he is above ſix, the IF 
fill up, and become a little round in the inſides, Th * 
Obſervation never or rarely fails. _ a. 

If you feel the Tuſhes of his Upper. jaw ui F. 
your Finger, and find them to be worn equal wi Mich 
the Palat, the Horſe is then at leaſt ten Years ol od: f 
This Obſervation ſeldom fails, unleſs the Horſe whz 3 

young hath carried a bigger mouth'd Bitt than W1 
proper for him. : "eg 
l 5 Horſes have always their Under. tuſt BY 
ſharp and pointed, pretty long, ſomewhat edi. Gr 
upon both ſides, and without any Ruſt upon chan. ot 
But as they become aged their Tuſhes grow big unter 
blunt, round, and ſcaly, and in very old Ho THY 
they are extremely thick, round, and yellow. . Tuſ 
A Horſe is ſaid to be Shell-cooth'd when he h hollo 
long Teeth, and yet black Specks in them; and ie al 
Mark laſts all their life. It is ealily known, becal eUpp 
the Mark appears in the other Fore- teeth as well a ow ; 
the Corner teeth. Wy | edge 

In Age the Points of che Gatberers ſtand outw: 55 
a little; and when extremely old, point am 7 55 
ftraic forward: But when he is young they ſtand 4 
molt ſtrait up, and are juſt equal with the outer 
ges of thoſe.above. Sometimes the U pper-teeti 
thus point forward, but for the moſt part it is 
Under chat dir... ng 
15 you ens exactneſs, but only to 127 
he be young or old, lift up the Upper- lip; h 
Upper- teeth be long, yellow; and overpaſlings 
below, it betokens Age. As the contrary Signs, 
as ſhort and white Teeth, and thoſe of the Up! 
Jaw not overpaſſing thoſe below, betoken Your 
There are ſome Horſes whoſe Teech continue 
ways white and ſhort, as if they were but fix. N 
ſuch Horſes fall into the Hands of Cheats, the 


Fall 


tent 
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long time be in a condition to chew his Meat, 
reaſon of the ſtreſs endured by the filing; neith 
could he draw his Hay or Straw from the Rack, þ 
ae of the diſtance between his Lower and Up: 
teeth. | 
Having now explained how a Horſe's Age may 
known by his Teeth, I ſhall next give you ſome 
ther Rules, tho' not ſo certain as the former, 
Some have recourſe to the Joints of the Tail, pi 
ſing their Hand along it, to feel for a Knot or Joi 
in the upper-part of it, which cometh forth whe 
he is between ten and twelve; a ſecond when hei 
fourteen. Others thruſt back a Horſe's Under-li 
and ſo many Plyes or Folds as they find, ſo man 
Years old they ſay he is. They who are fatisig 
with theſe Marks may make uſe of them; for n 
part I eſteem them very little. After the Mark! 
gone, I always have recourſe to his Legs, to kno 
if they be neat and good; to his Flank, if it be uc 
truſs d, and not too full and ſwallow'd up; to 
Feet; and laſtly, to his Appetite. However, 1 ſh 
give you ſome other Obſervations to know the A 
of a Horſe that is paſt Mark. 
When the Pitts above the Eyes are extremely ho 
low, it is for the moſt part a certain Token of 0 
Age; although Horſes got by an old Stallion ha 
them very deep at four. or five Years old, as al 
their Eye-lids and Eyes wrinkled and hollow. 
In young Horſes that part of the nether Jaw - bon 
which is three or four Fingers breadth above ul 
Beard is always round, but in old Horſes ſharp a8 
edged: So that a Man who is accuſtom'd to it, W 
_ e he open a Horſe's Mouth, judge pretty ne 
of his Age. This is a good Remark, _ 
Some will pull the Skin of the nether Jaw-hone 
- Shoulder a little to them, and if the Skin cent 
long without returning to its place, jt is a ſign, f 
they, the Horſe is not young; and the longer it 


| 
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returning, the older he is. A Man ſhould not 

| much to this Obſervation, becauſe the Skin of 

lan Horſe, altho' young, will be longer in re- 
rning to its place, than the Skin of an old Horſe 
t is fat and plump. 

Another certain mark of Old Age is when a 
orſe Seelerh, that is, when upon his Eye-brows 
ere groweth about the breadth of a Farthing of 


r Jeu ite Hairs, mixed with thoſe of his natural colour. 
we Horſe never ſeeleth until he be fourteen Years 
1 bei, and always before he be fifteen or ſixteen at far” 
er- let. The light Sorrel and Black do ſooner ſeel 
man gan any other Colours. 

mise Horſe-Courſers commonly pull out thoſe white 


airs with Pincers : but if they be fo many that ic 
not be done without making the Horſe look 
d and ugly, then they colour their Eye-brows, 
it they may not appear old. 

You may judge of his Age alſo by looking on 
$ Palat, becauſe as he grows old the roof of his 


he Muth grows leaner and drier towards the middle: 

nd thoſe ridges which in young Horfes are 47 
ly ha and plump, diminiſh as they increaſe in Age: fo 
of oft in very old Horſes the roof of the Mouth is no- 


2 but Skin and Bone. This remark is good, 
kclally in Mares, who have ſeldom any Tuſhes 
hereby to know their Age. 


bon Cre) Horſes become white, as they grow old, and 
ve en very aged, are white all over; but this doth 
rp ane conclude, that no Horſes are foaled white; al- 
, wi but very rarely. But thoſe which are foaled 


are known by their Knees and Hams, which 
tinue, for the moſt part, ſtill of that colour. 
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GHAP., VV; 
Of the Eyes. 


1. is difficult to perceive Eyes in the Sun-ſhi 
becauſe in the Sun all Eyes appear to be bet 
than really they are: Therefore take the Horſe u 
ſhade, and place your Hand above his Eye, to kt 
away the too great light, and do not look ſtraity 
on them, but a little a ſquint or ſlope-ways, a 
then you will perceive them to the very ground 
bottom. 

If you would judge truly of a Horſe's Eye, y 


ſhould firſt view them at Night in the Stable, by Will be 
light of a ſmall Candle, placing the Eye berweliiiſhe Eye 
you and the Candle. But yet I would not adfyes is 
ou to buy a Horſe barely upon this ObſervatiſWy oth 
felt it deceive you. I only mention it as amm 
that you may diltinguiſh them with the more ul, at 
in the day time. llty, 
In the Eye are two things to be conſider d, The! 

1. The Chryſtal. | round 
2. The Bottom or ground of the Eye. ple c 
The Chryſtal is that roundneſs of the Eye, wiiult be 
appears at firſt view, being the moſt tranſpat now i 
part of it, and ſhould for the clearneſs, reſemb4 the 
piece of Rock-Chryſtal, ſo that one may ſee cle ind in 
thro' it, becauſe if it be obſcure and troubled, fe beg 
that you cannot fee thro? it, it is a ſign the EWiillet, 
not good. The Eye ſhould alſo have no We whe 
Circle about it, yet there are Horſes that have If th 
Circle, and have alſo very good Eyes, but White, c 
were rather to be wiſhed they wanted it. pn, t. 


A reddiſh Chryſtal is a ſign that the Eye is etl yet { 
inflamed, or that it is influenced by the Moon. Wu loo 
Chryſtal that is Feuille. mort, or of the colour al, 
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ad Leaf upon the lower part, and troubled upon 
e upper, is an infallible Mark that the Horſe is 
unatick, but it continues no longer than while the 
lumour doth actually poſſeſs the Eye. Now you 
ay know when that is, by the Eye being ſwelled, 
1d emitting a great deal of hot Water or Humour. 
his mark of the Eye being of that colour and red- 
ſh, as if the Eye were fal of bloody Water, is 
ne of the moſt ccertain whereby to know when a 
orſe is Lunatick ; but obſerve, it is only ſo when 
e defluxion hath fallen down, and then he ſeeth 
ot with that Eye. Now to know a Lunatick Eye 
hen the defluxion is not actually upon it, conſider 
at if only one of the Eyes be ſubject to it, then it 


an-ſh 
e bet 
orſe to 

to ke 
ſtraity 
ays, al 
round 


Ye, Mil appear leſs than the other, the Chryſtal of it 
e, by in be alſo troubled, and the bottom or ground of 
betweiWhe Eye black and browniſh. But the Moon in the 
t 208 ves is better known by a troubled Chryſtal than 


ervatic 
3 a bd 
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ny other Mark whatſoever. Moon blind Eyes are 
mmonly worſt in the Wane; ſometimes in the 
ul, and are never to be blooded but in great ne- 
ity, and then in the Flank. 

The ſecond part of the Eye to be conſider'd is the 
round or Bottom, which is properly the Pupil or 
pple of the Eye, and ſhould be large and full. It 
ult be clearly perceived, that you may certainly 
how if there be any Dragon, which is a white Spot 
the bottom of the Eye, which makes a Horſe 
ind in that Eye, or will do it in a ſhort time. In 
e beginning it appears no bigger than a grain of 
let, but growech to ſuch a bigneſs as to cover 
e whole Apple of the Eye, and is alſo incurable. 

If the whole Bottom or Apple of the Eye be 
ſite, or of a tranſparent greeniſh white, it is a bad 

bn, tho perhaps he is not quite blind with it, but 

pet ſees a little. But you muſt take notice, that if 
01 look to a Horſe's Eyes when oppoſite to a white 

al, the reflexion of it will make the Apples of 
C 4 chem 
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them appear whitiſh, and a little inclining to green, 
altho they be indeed good: When you percein 
this, you may try if his Eyes have the ſame appear 
ance in another place. | Wy 
If you can perceive above the Bottom or Apple of ii: 
the Eye, as it were two grains of Chimny-ſoot fix 
to it, it is a ſign the Chryſtal is clear and tranſparent; 
and if to.this, the Bottom of the Eye be without 
Spot or Whiteneſs, then the Eye will be good. 
You are alſo to conſider, if an Eye which is trou- 
bled and very brown, be leſs than the other; for if 
it be, it is loſt without recovery; and it is alſo: 
great hazard that he will loſe the other Eye alſo 
But you muſt remember that by ſome accident an 
Eye may appear to be leſs than the other, and ye 
no danger of loſing his ſight, neither will it be 
troubled or of a browniſh colour; as when an Eye 
lid is heal'd up after a Wound, it may be a littk 
ſtraicer than before, which will cauſe. the body d 
the Eye to feem leſs than the other, altho! it be 16 
ally not ſo, which oft-times happens. | 
Beware of thoſe little Eyes which are ſunk into 
the Head, and are very black, and try if you can 
perfectly ſee through the Chryſtal: Then look to the 
bottom of the Eye, and ſee that the Pupil be bi 
and large. In all Eyes the ſmall, narrow, and long 
Pupils run a greater risk of loſipg the Sight than an) 
other. 1 3 9 
There are more general Obſervations for knowing 
Eyes: for Example; The Walk or Step of a blind 
Horſe is always uncertain and unequal, not daring 
to ſet down his Feet boldly when he is led in ones 
hand: But if the ſame Horſe be mounted by a vigo- 
rous Horſeman, and the Horſe of himſelf be metled, 
then the fear of the Spurs will make him ride reſo- 
lutely and freely, ſo that his hlindneſs ſhall hard!y 
Pre k IH es OE; 
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Another Mark whereby a Horſe that is abſolutely 
ind may be known, is that when he hears any 
ter into the Stable, he will prick up his Ears and 
ove them backwards and forwards : the reaſon is, 
W-cauſe a vigorous Horſe having loſt his ſight, mi- 
ruſts every thing, and is continually in alarm by 
e leaſt noiſe he hears. | 

The Colours moſt ſubje& to bad Eyes are the very 
ak grey, the flea-bitten, the white ſpotted, and 
olour of a Peach-bloſſom, and alſo the Roan oft- 


mes. 1 

When Horſes have either the true or falſe Strangle, 
rare changing the Foal-Teeth, or are putting out 
heir upper Tuſhes, ſome of them have their ſight 
ek and troubled, ſo that a Man would judge 
hem blind, and ſometimes they do really become 
©; This weakneſs of ſight happens oftner in time 
f caſting the Corner-Teeth than any of the reſt. 
dome People will paſs their Hand or Finger before 
Horſe's Eyes; or puſh their Finger almoſt into his 
je, and if he move his Eye-lids, or wink and 
ut them, then they eſteem them good, but if he 
te them ſtill open, then they ſay he is blind. 
Others, if they can ſee their own Faces in a Horſe's 
je, as in a Looking-glaſs, conclude that the Eye 
good; but they are all mightily miſtaken: And 
to the laſt Remark, a bad a croubled Eye will 
prelent the Face better than a good one. 
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A Continuation of the Knowledge of Faults a 
Imperfections in Horſes, and what is to K 


_ obſerved when buying them. 

| pear 

Fter you have conſider'd the Age and Eye to m 

| put your Hand between the two Jaw. bone is ve! 
near to the Horſe's Throat, to feel if there be: print 
good diſtance between them, that ſo he may wit Ml may 
the more eaſe bring in and place his Head: for tha bon? 
diſtance between the Jaw-bones being pretty lat from 
and hollow, and tapering by degrees from the Throz a due 
to the Chin, will contribute much to the goodneß WM part | 
of the Mouth. So 
Next you are to obſerve if there be any Swelling, ate f 
Hardneſs, or moving Kernel between theſe two w- 
Bones, which if the Horſe be young, is a ſign tha The 
he hath not yet caſt his Gourme or Strangle, or ati conſe 
leaſt that he hath caſt it but imperfectly. But if be 10n-k 
be more aged, altho' he have a pretty number of way 
them (providing they be no bigger than large Peale) Ml taking 
they are of no great conſequence, becauſe Exerciſ WM Koots 
and Sweating will diſcuſs them in a ſhort time. Mo crit 
However, if the Horſe be paſt ſx Years old, they Ml with t 
are a little more to be feared, altho' they ſhould not Wi &frous 


binder you from buying the Horſe, if he otherwil de G 
pleaſe you. Such moving Kernels may proceed 
from a Rheum or Cold, or from a remainder of the Nerne 
Gourme or Strangle, which may have left theſe boſe, 

Swellings in that part, by which Nature diſcharg e ſe 
her-ſelf of her Impurities, and through which theſe I ®roug 
bad Humours did evacuate themſelves, by the negli: ¶ hen 
gence and careleſneſs of thoſe'Perſons who having leve it 
the charge of ſuch Horſes did not attempt to reſolve hem 
and diſcuſs theſe Hardneſſes and Swellings. i Whites 
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If chere be a fixed Kernel, painful and faſtned 
to the Jaw- bones, it is almoſt always a ſign of the 
Glanders, eſpecially the Horſe being paſt ſeven Years 
of Age; but if he be not as yet fix, then it may be 


only the Strangle, eſpecially if he have a Cough 
„vich it; for commonly a Cough is only an effect 
of the Strangle. However, if there be the leaſt ap- 

pearance of the Glanders, I would not adviſe you 
Eye meddle with him, becauſe it is a Diſeaſe which 
done MY is very rarely cured, whatever great Secrets ſo many 
be printed Books do promiſe for it. A Rheum or Cold 


with may be alſo the cauſes of a Kernel fix'd to the Jaw- 


bone, after the ſame manner as thoſe which proceed 

lage from the Glanders, but then it may be diſcuſs'd by 
ron due application; yet if neglected, it for the moſt 
dneß part turns to a Glander. 

Some Horſes have big and fixed Hardneſſes, which 
elling, are faſten d commonly on the inſide of one of the 
> two Jaw-bones, and are no token at all of che Glanders: 
u that Theſe are Excreſcences or Figs, which are of no 

or a WM conſequence, and are removed firſt with the Inci- 
- if de f0n-knife, and then the roots of them are eaten 
ber Away wich Powders; but the neateſt Method of 
Peaſe) Ml taking them away, is by tying them hard about the 
verciſe Ml Roots in the decieaſe of the Moon, with a thread 
time. of crimſon Silk, and then anointing them every day 


with the Juice of Purſlain. Theſe Figs are not dan- 
11d not Serous, nor any ſign at all of the Horſe's having 
\erwiſe e Glanders. 
xoceed Bl When you perceive a Horſe to have any kind of 
of the kernels between his Jaw-bones, whether fixed or 
t cheſe MY boſe, you muſt with your Hand ſtop his Noftrils, 
to ſee if being a pretty while without breathing 
þ theſe "rough them, he will force himſelf to ſhear 
e negli: when you ler him go, which if he do, you muſt ob- 
having bre if the Noſtrils run, and if he throw out of 
reſolre I dem a Matter ſomewhat reſembling the glair or 
Whites of Eggs, which if it be but in a ſmall quan- 


tity 
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tity is not to be regarded; but if it be in great lum 
bundance, and of an Impoſthumous confiſtence r at 
then is it to be feared, eſpecially if it be viſcous, uch 
and cleaveth to the inſide of his Noſtrils, into whic Hor: 
you are alſo to look, if the ſharpneſs of the Humot Hoaſte 
hath as yet occaſioned any Ulcer, which is a certain he E 
token of its great malignity, not only becauſe it my WM Th 
be juſtly ſuſpected to be the Glanders, but it is allo {WMſtuat: 
dangerous for the infecting other Horſes. And ers 
the Horſe have attained to eight Years, you are no: What is 
to venture upon him, even altho* that groſs and op ol 
viſcous Humour ſhould have only proceeded from: he H 
Nheum. As alſo if you perceive a fixed Kerne, ant 
which the Horſe cannot ſuffer you to handle, be inge 
cauſe of the great pain he endures by it, or that he Norſe 
caſts only at one Noſtril; or likewiſe if the Kernel Mem 
be very hard, though not painful; or if he do not dran 
Cough with it, altho' he be under fix Years old Ho! 
I think in all theſe caſes you may conclude with: Nute c 


great deal of reafon that it is the Glanders. =_ 
| orle 


hem. 
er, f 


CHAP. VIL 4* 
| How to know when a Horſes Legs are good. f lit 


Or an) 
Som 


Hung before treated of the Shoulders in the ſe- 
cond Chapter, I ſhall next conſider the Lg. ot be 
which are the Pillars by which this Edifice is ſup- lee 
ported eins, 
The Fore- Legs are ſubject to many Infirmitie, g- 
they are the Parts which ſuffer moſt, and are alſo il gal 
commonly the ſmalleſt and weakeſt. | x Rid 
The firſt mark I ſhall give you of bad Legs, that wy a 
is, which are uſed and fpoiled, is, if they appeæ Bl 0 ha 
ger ſtrait, or as they were all of one Piece (5<ab 
A Horſe is ſaid to be ſtrait upon his Members, when "Par 
from the Knee to the fore-part of the Coronet, 2 
o 5 KRnes, 
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W nces, Shank, and Coronet deſcend in a ſtrait or 
)um-line, and that the Paſtern- joint appears more, 
rat leaſt as much advanced as the reſt of the Leg. 
ach Legs are like thoſe of a Goat, and make a 
lorſe apt to ſtumble and fall; and in time, the 
aaſtern is thruſt quite forwards out of its place, and 
he Horſe becomes Lame. 


eat 4 
tence 
fcous 
which 
mou 


ertain 
t my That a Leg may be ſaid to be right planted or 
is allo Wicuate, the Paſtern ſhould be placed about two Fin- 
\nd ers breadth more backwards than the Coronet, 


hat is, if you ſtretch a Thread or Line between the 
op of the Knee and the fore-part of the Coronet of 
he Hoof, the fore-part of the Paſtern ſhould be di- 


e not 
5 and 
rom 2 


ernel, | 
>, bs fingers, more or leſs according to the ſize of the 
lat he Worſe; whereas in a Horſe that is ſtrait upon his 


embers, the fore-part of his Paſtern will be as far 
advanced as the Thread or Line. 

Horſes which are ſtrait upon their Members are 
uite contrary to thoſe that are long-jointed, that is, 
hoſe Paſterns are ſo long and flexible, that the 
orſe in walking almoſt touches the Ground with 
hem. This is a greater Imperfection than the for- 
er, for to them there may be ſome remedy uſed, 
but for this there can be none. Beſides, it is a token 


ernel 


O not 
old. 
vith 4 


—ů—ů 


1d, f little or no ſtrength, and ſuch Horſes are not fit 
or any kind of toil or fatigue. 
he ſe· Some Horſes, altho' they be long - jointed, yet do 
Ia et bend their Paſterns in walking, and may prove 
s ſap-ericeable. There are Engliſh Horſes of ſtrong 
deins, who altho' their Paſtern- joints are ſomewhat 
Ilties, Meng, yet if they are not too flexible, ſuch Horſes 
: allo ill gallop and run with a great deal more eaſe to 
Kader, than if he were very ſhort jointed : And 
that eſe are the only Horſes for Perſons of Quality 
ppeal Mo have wherewichal to ſeek after their eaſe and 
Piece {Ws <ableneſs in a Horſe. Such Horſes may be 
when enpared to Coaches with Springs, which render 
„ the them 


tant from that Thread about the breadth of two 


_ - 


—— 
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them infinicely more eaſie than thoſe without 
them. 


This Imperfection of bending too much the b. 


ſtern· joint, ſhould be as carefully taken notice of in Thi 
the Hind-Legs as in the Fore : And there are aue 4 
ſome Horſes which bend too much only in dee 

is W 


Hind-Paſterns, and not in thoſe before, which is 
token that they have a very weak Hind-Quart, 
and is a great Imperfection, whatever kind of Se. 
vice they may be deſigned for: And if they hare 
Wind-galls, they are more dangerous behind than 
if they were before. Neither will they be prope 
for the Coach, becauſe they will not endure pulling 
back, or ſtaying the Coach upon any deſcent. 

Obſerve therefore narrowly, that the Paſtern 
joints be neither too ſtiff nor too ſmall, nor upon 
the contrary too plying and flexible. For the 
knowledge of all I have faid concerning a Hork 
being ftraic upon his Members, depends abſolutely 
upon the exact obſervation of the Paſtern-Joints. 
Thoſe Horſes which are ſhort-legg'd, or ſhort 
jointed, are ſubject to become ftrait upon their 
Members, eſpecially, if, in Shooing, their Heels at 
left too high. Care therefore muſt be taken to kee 
the Heels of ſuch Horſes very low, by frequent 
paring them. 


ealle r 
ſo nat 
tloue., 


| Paſtern Crowned. Ha 

The Paſtern- joint is alſo ſometimes Crowned, © my 
we ſay, that is, when without being galled or hu, "> 
there is a Swelling goes round it beneath the Skin, * 
in form of a Circle, and about half che breadeh df 1 4 
ones Finger. It proceeds from a Humour gathered 8 8 
there through much Travel, and ſhews that tif an 
Horfe's Legs have been too much uſed. "I 
I ſhall only add, that Horſes which have thick: , 
ſtiff, and ſhore Joints, that is no ways plying © Fo. | 
flexible, are unfic for the Manager: for glib and CS 


flexible Joints, if they be not too long, are * 
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he chief qualities required in a fine and delicate 


1thoul orſe of Manage. 
he b | Legs Arched. 
of The next Imperfection of the Legs is, when they 


re Arched, which is, when the Horſe being in his 
atural ſituation hath his K nees bent forward, and 
is whole Leg frameth a kind of Arch or Bow. Ic 


re allo 
in the 


oh roceedeth from exceſſive Labour, which hath 
f dg. auſed che Nerves or Back-finews to ſhrink up, fo 


hat the Legs remain arched, and tremble beneath 
hem when they are made to ſtop, after they have 
deen rid a little. Such Horſes are not abſolutely 
ſeleſs, becauſe they may work not wichſtanding of 
t. Spaniſh Horſes are for the moſt part arched in 
heir Legs, as they are brought old from Spain, be- 
auſe they always Fetter them in the Stable. So 
likewiſe in Barbary, they never make uſe of a Hal- 
ter about the Head or Neck, in the Stable or at 
Grafs, but Shackle their Legs, and faſten them to 


7 have 
1 than 
proper 
Pulling 


aſtern. 


r upon 
Or the 
Hor 


0lutel 

1 , takes placed in the Ground. 2 

bon Some Horſes are foaled with arched Legs, and 
ther ae not much the worſe for Service. But I would 


not buy a Horſe with this Imperfection but at an 
ale rate, and unleſs I were ſure that his Legs were 
naturally, and not occaſioned by : Labour or Fa- 
loue, | g 


Having obſerved che three preceding Imperfecti- 


els are 
o keep 
equent 


ned, „ens; viz. whether a Horſe be ſtrait upon his Mem- 
« hurt, bers, long-jointed, or have arched Legs, you muſt 
» Skin, ert paſs your Hand along along the Back- ſine of 
ch of": Fore-leg, from the very bending of the Knee to 


ie Paſtern- joint, and you ſhall obſerve if the Si- 
deu be large, firm, and at a good diſtance from the 
bank: bone (the broadeſt and flatteſt Legs being 


chered 
at the 


chick tet) and chat there be no hardneſs to ſtop your 
ing o end, nor no moveable Jelly to ſlip between your 
b and ngers. There are ſome Horſes, who although they 
one offre the Back- ſinew of their Fore- legs ſomewhat ſe- 


the parate 
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parate from the Bone, yet their Sinews are ſo fn 
and fo little detached, that with ſmall labour the 
Legs will become round, and are called Ox Legi 
You are next to obſerve if the Back- ſinew da 
not quite fail, as it were, juſt beneath the Ply 
Bending of the Knee. For although it ſhould n 
be ſo big there as in the middle of the Shank ; jy 
in ſome Horſes it diminiſhes ſo extraordinarily, the 
in that place it is no bigger than ones Thumb, oj 
fo fixed to the Bone that it but very little appear 
This much weakens the ſtrength of a Leg, thous 
few People take notice of it; and ſuch Horſes an 
for the moſt part ſubject to ftumble, or at leaſt u 
trip and ſtrike with their Toes againſt the Stones. 
ud. Galli. 

Upon the ſides of the Paſtern- joints, there com 
ſmall Swellings full cf Water, called Vind- Galli & 
fly perceived by the Eye, which ſhew that his Leg 
have been too much uſed, but are not prejudicil 
unleſs they be hard and painful, which will in 
fort time lame the Horſe. Small Wind-galls do dl 
ten come to Horſes upon a Journey, and go away a 
gain with a little Reſt. * 
eil Splint. 


Turning your Hand, feel along the fore-part of th 
Shank-bone, from the Knee downward, to find i 
there be any Splim; whick is a callous Excreſcenc: 
or kind of Griſtle, adhering to:the Shank-bone, an 
cometh commonly upon the inſide : But if ther 
be one oppoſite to it on the outſide, then it is cal. 
a pegg d or pinn'd Splint, becauſe it does as it we! 


rt J. 


very 
valu 
ly if 
On 18 
int m 
ends 
ver it 
ning ti 
orſe 
ne, tl 
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more 
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pierce the Shank-bone, and is very dangerous. *% 
- Thoſe fimple Splines which are only faſtned to ti,. 10 
Bone at a pretty diſtance from the Knee, and wit , 


out touching the Back-finew, are not very dang 
tous: But thoſe that touch the Back-ſinew, mais 
the Horſe in a ſhort time to halt. 


Even 
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very Saddle- horſe which hath a Splint ſhould be 
valu'd than if he wanted it; and ſo proportio- 
ly if he have two. In Coach-horſes the Imper- 
jon is not ſo conſiderable. Some deny that a 
int mounts upwards; but that it only dilates and 
ends it ſelf to the very Knee. But what way 
ver it cometh thither, it is certain that a Splint 
ing to the Knee always lames the Horſe. 

orſes have in the ſame place where the Splints 
ne, that which we call Fuzies, which are two 
ints joined by the ends, one above the other, and 
more dangerous than a ſimple Splint; and there- 
eL would never buy a Horſe which had them. 

__ *Ofſelets. © | 

here are ſome Horſes which have little Bones or 
d Excreſcencies in the Knees,calFd in French Ofſe- 
which is an Imperfection not very common, 
| the harder to be difcover'd, becauſe they appear 
beof the ſame Subſtance with the reſt of the Knee. 
b a kind of large Splint juſt upon the Knee, 
ich deſcends about the breadth of two Fingers 
er on the inſide of the Shank-bone than on the 
| ide. Some Horſes have two of them, one up- 
+ of (> Fore-leg. If a Horſe have any of theſe Im- 
end ions (excepting the ſimple Splim,) wiz. the 
Gig we'd Splint, the Splint joyning to the Knee, or 
* „new, the Fuxie, and the Oſelot, he is worth 


er nothing. 

yn : Mallender. | 
* There cometh in the bending of the Knee a Cre- 
1 or Chop, called a Mallender: It is ſometimes fo 
the lender ſhould be the leſs eſteemed for it; for as 
Gap gows old, the pain will increaſe ſo as to make 
„ Make halt at firſt going out of tlie St _— 


* 


21 Form. . : , 


Bell wut feel if there be not that which is called in 
D French 


ful as to make a Horſe halt. Every Horſe with 


klow the Paſtern- joint, and in the very Paſtern; 
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French a Forme, which ; a Swelling in the very 
ſtance of the Paſtern, and not in the Skin. I 
come as well in the Hind-legs as in the Fore; y 
although it be an Imperfection not very comm 
tis dangerous, and no other Remedy but firing: 
taking out the Sole; and the Fire alſo cannot 
applied to that place without great difficulty | 
danger. There are ſome Swellings and Hardne 
which are only fix'd upon the Skin, and are g 
| What we call Formes, but are either a Button oft 

Farcy, or ſome other kind of Swelling not very s 
terial, being not all fix'd to the Subſtance of i 
Paſtern. 


6 Crown-Scab. 

The Crown-Scab is a kind of itching Scurf uy 
the Coronet of the Hoof. It is of two kind; 
Moiſt and a Dry. They make the Hair to tar 
and the Coronet to ſwell. It is as troubleſome 1 


Infirmity as a Horſe can have, and they rarely lh; d 


cover. | pon 
Cloſed behind. ay, 
I ſhall next diſcover unto you the Imperfedi e Fi 


incident to the Hind-quarters. The firſt is whe 
Horſe is too much cloſed behind ; that is, when 6 
Hams are nearer to each other than the Feet, el 
cially the Points of the Hams, called the Hocks, a 
the diſtance enlarges ſtill towards the Feet. d 
Bow-legg'd Horſes are many times good; yet ti 
have commonly a weak Hind-hand, and in g% 
Deſcents are apt to ſtrike their Hams againſt ons 
nother. Vet it is better to have the Hams bot 
inwards than outwards, which is a ſign of W. 
neſs; and Amblers are more ſubject to it ti 
others. c wo | 

The Ham ſhould be large and full, nervous % 
dry; thoſe which are charged with Fleſh, or gr 
ed, will be ſubject to thoſe Imperfections I am ab 
to explain. 1 | p 


ower 
de dilc 
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| Capelet. 
You are firſt to obſerve the tip or point of the Hock, 
there be a Capelet upon it; which may be known 
mn" che Tip of the Hock'being moveable, and more 
welled than ordinary. When it is ſmall it does no 
reat. prejudice , but if it ſhould grow large, it will 
e painful, and make a Horſe loſe his Belly. 
Veſſigon. 

You are next to conſider if he have a Vgon, 
which is a kind of Wind-gall or Swelling, about the 
igneſs of half an Apple, leſs or more, compos'd of 
ſoft and ſpongeous Fleſh, growing between the 
leh and Skin, and ſituate in the Hollow next to the 
ock, and beneath the big Sinew, a little above the 
apelet, and bending of the Ham, and which a 
ears but very little, except when the Horſe is reſt- 
nz equally upon both his Hind legs; becauſe when 
e bendeth his Ham it doth not appear at all, nei- 
her doth it often make a Horſe halt. It comes 
pon both ſides the Ham, and ſometimes on one 
dnly, and is ſituate a little above the Numb. 29. in 
he Figure of the firſt Plate. Thoſe that are ſituate 
ower are not dangerous, and in young Horſes may 
e diicuſſed by moderate Exerciſe. 

Curb. 
There cometh upon the backſide of tlie Ham, 
klow the Capelet, and a little inclining towards the 
nde, a Swelling, which is called the Curb, which 


K the Horſe frequently to halt, and is incu- 
q * 25 . . 


ö 
* 


Variſſe. 

Upon the inſide of the Ham, a little diſtant from 
it Curb, but about the ſame height, there is a Bone 
mewhat high and elevate; and that part of the 
am which is below that Bone ſwelleth by a degorg- 
lg of the great Vein, and is called a Variſſe, which 
0h not make a Horſe to halt, but only ſometimes 
Als his Sale by growing exceflively large. © Eaſe 

D 2 and 


two kinds, viz. the Ox Spavin, and the Dry Spa 
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and Reſt (eſpecially if the Part be daily bath 
with Spirit of Wine) will fo reftrict it, as to bei 
perceptible for the time. 
Spavin. 
Below the Curb and Variſſe, but more upon thei 
ſide, beneath the bending of the Ham, do the $ 
vins come, which are marked 31. in the Figure 
the firſt Plate, which are very troubleſom, and. 
commonly at laſt lame the Horſe. They are 


The Ox Spavin is a callous and griſly Swelling, 
as a Bone, and fo painful that it makes a Horſe |d 
his Belly. Some Horſes halt with them at the fi 
coming out of the Stable only, when the Span 
are but young: And I have ſeen Horſes with lay 
and ſmall Ox Spavins, which yet did not looſe tha 
Flanks with them, but trotted very equally , a 
were ſold at the ſame Rates as if they had want 
theſe Spavins, becauſe no Body obſerved them; i 
when they were handled they felt as hard as d 
Bone. Many half-skill'd People ſay , that fud 
Swellings are not Spavint, but the real Bones of ti 
Legs, which grow bigger in ſome Horſes than int 
thers. When Ox Spavins do firſt ſeize upon Hork 
they are the more difficult to be obſerved, becaull 
they do not riſe much above the Subftance of f 
Legs; but yet at their firſt piercing they common 
make a Horſe halt, and afterwards the Swell 
growing bigger, the Horſe halts no more with it 
But ſince they rarely come equally in both the Ham 
the one Ham is eaſily perceived to be bigger than 
other, which you may better diſcern, placing Y0 
{elf before the Horſe, a little towards one oi t 
Shoulders, than if you were juſt behind him: Fot 
Spavin in its Infancy is larger towards the Ply al 
Bending of the Ham, than behind it; and by dt 
grees it will fo encreaſe, that it will at laſt qui 
lame the Horſe. 1 
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The ſecond kind is the Dry Spavin, which is per- 
ived by the moſt unskilful: for when a Horſe in 
king raiſes with a Twitch one of his Hind-legs 
ber than the other, he is then ſaid to have this 


bath 
0 bei 


the hd of Spavin, and will have it many times in 
the Mch Hind-legs. Horſes that have this Infirmity 
1gure WS not always twitch up their Legs, but only when 
and ey firſt come out of the Stable, before their Legs 


ae ſuppled with walking. They often degenerate 


Spawito Ox Spawvins ; and there is no Remedy but to ap- 
g, hu the Fire, and even that does not always cure em. 
"cle ll Fardon. 
the nit upon the outſide of the Ham, below the Veſ- 
Span, there be a Swelling as hard as a Spavin, mount- 
ich lag almoſt as high as the part where the Veſigon 
ole traWneth, it is called a Jardon, and is as much 
ly , 008 more to be feared than the Spavin. It is not ve- 


common, therefore few People know it, altho* 
be as painful as the Spavin, and makes a Horſe 
halt. There is no Remedy but Firing, which does 
t always ſucceed. It is marked 32 in the Plate. 

If upon the Fore- ſinew of the Leg, between the 


Want 
m; | 
| as tl 
at {ud 
S of til 


an inv on the inſide, and the Fardon without, there 
Hoe s it were a Circle which joineth them, and in- 
becauWroneth the Nerve of the Inſtep, the Horſe is ſpoilt 
of HM rind paſt recovery. | 

nmol Selender. 

well In the Ply of the Ham, there are ſometimes 

vien ii ops and Crevices which reſemble the Mallender in 


e Fore- legs, and are called the Selender. 
You are alſo to obſerve if the Ply or Bending of 


ng zou Ham be ſwelled, unleſs it proceed from ſome 
2 0 ident, as caſting with the Halter, being intang- 
For wich the eroſs hanging Bar, or ſuch like; in 
ly aniich Caſes there is not much to be feared. Spavins 
by MN 7ardons, when they are hereditary, are incura- 
t Qu They are more to be feared in young Horſes 


u in old, becauſe in young Horſes, Exerciſe and 
D 3 Labour 
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Labour makes them increaſe ; but in thoſe whid 
are paſt ſeven or eight Years, when the Spavin i 
not very large, and provided they do not mean g 
halt with it, and have allo a good Body and ful 
Flank ; in theſe, I ſay, it is not fo much to he fear 
ed as in young; However in either it at laſt poi 
and ruins the Horſe. 
I come now to ſpeak of the Infirmities of the Hind 
legs, from the Ham downwards. 
| Rats-T ails. 
There come upon the Back- ſinews Rats-Tail 
they are known by the part being without Har 
from two or three Fingers breadth below the Ha 
to the very Paſtern-joint, and are ſometimes d 
and ſometimes moiſt, but always accompanied wit 
Cruſts and hard Calloſities, more elevate than 
reſt of the Leg. When they are moiſt they ſen 
forth a ſharp Humour. There are ſome Horſes wii 
have them only in their Fore-legs, but this is v8 
rare. 
Coach-Horſes of a large ſize, who have tht 
Legs charged with Fleſh, Hair, and full of bad H 
mours, are moſt ſubject to this and the folloi 
ing Infirmities, which ſeldom happen to Horſes ( 
a middle-ſize. 
There are a kind of Warts or Leek-heads, whit 
come about the Paſterns and Paſtern- joints. Tit 
are higher than the Skin about half the thicknebt 


$ fidir 
anfu 
om b 
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ones Finger, throw out filthy ſtinking Stuff, e Pa 
the Leg, and are very troubleſome to cure. Ti 
which come in the Paſterns are hid beneath the H The 
Hair of the Fetlocks, and are ſome of them ſo veorrup 
malign, that they make the Hair fall all ara the 
them, and they themſelves grow up like WallnWaltrr 
There are others again more flat, and not ſo mu dich 


raiſed above the Skin, but are more dangerous "pe Pat 
thoſe which are biggeſt and moſt eleyate ; they JW? tot! 
eaſily diſcgrered, being a great many mattering ust. 
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f Warts touching one another, and are without 


Which 
air: They, for the moſt part, ſend forth Matter, 


N. 
2 ut may be dried up for a Seaſon. 

ind ful | Figs. | 
be fen There come ſometimes in the Soles mattering kind 


f Warts, or rather Figs upon the Fruſh, and are 
a manner detached from it, and appear diſtinaly 
don the middle of the Fruſh towards the Heel, and 
ommonly exceed the ordinary heighthof the Fruſh, 
Ind ſometimes they grow upon the ſides of the 
ruſh, and beneath the Sole of the Foot; and when 
hey are conſiderably raiſed above the Fruſh,'ſo that 
hey touch the Ground as the Horſe is riding, they - 


t ſpol 
e Hind 
.- Tail 


it Ha 
1C Ha | 


nes en cauſe him to halt. 

ed wu A Man may know when a Horſe hath been cu- 
han Med of Figs, becauſe that Foot will be larger than 
ey ſen e reſt, altho* the Horſe be well recover d and ren- 
es which er good Service. 


Kib'd-Heels. 
Traverſe-Mules or Kib'd-Heels, are Chops and Clifts 
hich ſurround the back parts of the Paſtern-joints 
here they ply and bend. This is more painful 
an the preceding, becauſe theſe Chinks, as a Horſe 
riding, ſhut and open, which makes them very 
anful, This Infirmity ſhould not hinder a Man 


515 Ve 


ve the 
bad H 
> folloi 
lorles ( 


s, wüich em buying a Horſe, if the Legs be not gorged and 
. T ecled, becauſe they may be dried up, tho with 
ckneß me difficulty, by reaſon of the motion made by 
uff, e Paſtern-· joint. 

„ Ti Waters. 

the l The Hind-legs are ſubject to a white ſharp, and 


n ſo 1orrupt Humour or Waters, which come very rarely 
| aroul the Fore-legs, and are known by ſearching the 
Wallniilterns, if you find a Moiſtneſs beneath the Hair, 
ſo mu dich is extremely ſtinking, and groweth all round 
rous e Paſtern and Paſtern-joint, and ſometimes almoſt 
the) Noche very Ham. They many times cauſe the Pa- 
ring Ws to ſwell, keep the Legs „ the Horſe lean, 

4 and 
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their Hind-legs, when they have it not in hd 


| 7 Art | 
and ſeparate the Fleſh from the Coronet near to n che 


Heels. They are eaſily ſtopt at firſt 5 but when odica 
they have continued a long time, People ai 
deceived when they think to diſcuſs them, thou 
they may be dried up for a certain time, but they i, 
turn again. | 

However I would not ſcruple to buy a youy 
Horſe with ſome of theſe Humours or Waters in ti 
Paſterns, provided his Hams be dry, and that lj 
Legs be not gorged. And although he have mud 
Hair on his Legs, if they be broad, nervous, ar 
diſcharged of Fleſh, he will not be ſubje to thek 
Infirmities, provided they be kept clean. But if hi 
Legs be charged with Fleſh, or have a full and flely 
Ham, you ſhall never find any ſatisfaction in hin 
If you undertake, the Cure of theſe Infirmities i 
Winter and cold Weather, they will give you a gra 
deal of trouble: but in Summer-time the hi 
Charge in the ſecond Part of this Book will pv 
duce ſuch Effects as you dare hardly wiſh for. $% 
the ſecond Part. | 

You are alſo to obſerve if his Paſtern · joints at 
not ſwelled or have Crown-Scabs; and if when he i 
ſtanding ſtill his Paſtern-joint be not lodged more u 
one ſide than the other; or if it bend too mud 
forwards ; or if he carry it fo low that it miſhapdt 
his Leg. Now ſome Horſes have this Weaknel it 


Obſer ve alſo if he hath a Wind-gall that hath: 
ny coherence with the Nerves, it being one d 
the greateſt Infirmities a Horſe can have, a 
ay laming the Horſe, and there is no remed) ba 

ling. . / 1 1% 3+ A139 
_ Lafth, you ſhall conſider if the Horſe: tread: ol 
upon his Hind-toes, which you may know by 
Shooe being worn in that part: The Back-ſines ( 
Leg ſlvinks up, and the older he grows; it will 


= 


4 
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ben the worſe. But this may be remedied by me- 


Vhen 
At 


ou 
Sy tt: 


Jodical Shooing when the Horſe is young. 


CHAP. VII. 


— 


7oung How to know a Horſe's Feet. 

in hs 

at ly" H E Foot being a part of the Body which ſuf- 
mul | fers moſt : if a Horſe have but one bad Foor, 


„ and 
) thek 
il hi 
| flelly 


n him, 


is fit for nothing but the Plow, or ſuch Countries 
hich are free of Stones. | 

A Man muſt know Horſes very well to be able 
judge exactly of ſome ſorts of Feet. For ſome 
ill appear to be weak which are really good, and 


ties ue little Horn they have is tough, ſolid, and capa- 
a gra: to ſerve : Others again appear good, which are 
a ined for being too fat and full of Fleſh : The 
fil elt way then is to take them of a good ſhape, 


or. Malif they prove good, they may be eaſily kept ſo; 


if bad, may be recovered by the right method of 
hooing. | 

Let us begin with the Hoof, which ſhould be of a 
m very near round, and not longiſh, eſpecially 


nts att 
en he b 
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he Horn ſhould be tough and ſolid, high, ſmooth, 
a dark colour, and without any Circles. Brittle 
vols may be known by many pieces being broken 
om the Horn around his Foot. A Man may alſo 
ou a bad Hoof by lifting up the Foot, and con- 
one "ring if it have a Shoe forged expreſly for it, 
d if it be pierced extraordinarily, and the holes of 
ned) bu placed in ſuch parts where it is not uſual, ſeein 
uad not Horn enough to take hold by in thoſe 
as where commonly the Nails are driven. So Nails 
e never driven near to the Heels of the Fore-: feet, 
at when the Toe is fo much ſplit and broke that 
5 ean place none in it. 1 


Wards the Heel, for long Feet are worth nothing: 
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to the Horſe if there remain no ſwelling upon i 
Coronet. 
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If the Foot be circled, altho' it do not mak 
Horſe to halt or mean his Foot, yet it is a ſignt 
the Hoof is altered, or the Horn -nought ; therefy 
other circumſtances muſt be conſidered ; as firſt 
the Horn be thick, becauſe Horſes with a thin Ho 
are ſaid to have fat Feet, and cannot be known hy 
by ſeeing the Foot pared. Such thin-hoof'd Hork 
halt and mean their Feet along time after they 
ſhooed , before they recover ſtrength in them, 
that a Man is neceſſitated to let them reſt fon 
days after they ate ſhod, before he can make uſe 
them. 

To know when Feet are fat, is one of the md 
difficult things in the knowledge of Horſes, the 
ſhape being as beautiful as that of any other Fo 
and the Horn maketh the beſt appearance in th 
World, only that the Hoof is ſomewhat larger tha 
the ſize of the Horſe will allow of. | 

You are alſo to conſider if the Horſe have not 
kind of clift in his Foot called a Falſe Quarter, whid 
is occaſioned by the Horſe's caſting his Quarter an 
getting a new one; for then the Horn beginning 
grow, is uneven and ugly, and bigger and 
chan the reſt of the Hoof. If the clife be conſid 
rable, and take up a quarter part of the Hoof, 
ſhould keep a Man from buying the Horſe. 

There are Horſes which have Over-reaches 0 
Calkin-treads upon the Coronet, which - becol 
hollow and grooved in curing,but then the hollows 
the tread deſcends proportionably as the Hoof gro 

and is viſible upon it: it doth little or no prejudid 


There are ſome Clifts very dangerous; for wil 
Farriers have ſometimes fired the Coronet, and bum 
down a little upon the top of the Horn, it cauls 
clift or groove along the Hoof, which renden! 


ugly and hard as long as his Hoof laſts, and cop a 
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only ſtraitens and dries up the Hoof in that part, 
owever, it is not at all dangerous to apply Rays 
Fire upon the Hoof, provided you do not burn 
e Coronet; nay, it is very profitable upon many 
cations to perform it; for example, when a Heel 
Quarter is ſo ſtrained, that it preſſes the little 
Dot or Coffin- Bone, a Man may in that caſe, in- 
ad of grooving the Hoof with a Drawing-Iron, 
ply the Rays of Fire after the manner I have 
vg).t you in the Second Part. Therefore when 
eople ſee a Foot thus fired, they ſhould not be 
uch ſtartled at it, but only conclude that it hath 
en ſtraitned, and that thoſe Rays of Fire have 
en applied to inlarge it. 
You muſt now lift up the Foot, the Heel of which 
jould be pretty high, broad, large, and open, that 
without being Hcof-bound, which is to have it 
do narrow and ſtrait. You ſhall alſo conſider if 
be Frog or Fruſh be proportionable to the Foot, 
nd that it be not too little and dry, nor too large 
nd fat, Thoſe which are lictle, and too much 
ied up, fall to the ſhare of Hoof bound or Nar- 
dw-heel'd Horſes, becauſe the Heel's becoming 
Irait, hinder the Fruſh from being nouriſhed as it 
unt. When the Fruſh is too large and fat, it is 
lizher than the Sole at the Heels, and is always a 
oken of a very bad Foot. 
The moſt part of Horſes which have low Heels, 
ae large and fat Fruſhes, ſo that they cannot walk 
ut they touch the Ground, and ſometimes halt, 
hich ſhould be well conſider'd, becauſe moſt Peo- 
le, who underſtand Shooing, take down their 
Horſes Heels to preſerve the Back-ſinews of their 
$5: the Ignorant ſeeing a Heel cut and taken 
own in that faſhion, boldly pronounce that a 
hath none; but in that. caſe you are to ob- 
ve the Fruſh, which being but of a middle ſize, 
e Horls can ſcarcely be too low heel'd. ey 
; now 
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know by the circumference of the Hoof, if 8 
Heels are low, after a very little experience. 

You ſhall in the next place, keeping the Hors 
Foot {till up, conſider if the Sole be ſtrong, and d 
whole Foot hollow, and at a pretty diſtance fron 
the Shoe, whereas ſome Feet are ſhaped like th 
back part of an Oyſter-ſhell, and the Sole is hight 
than the Hoof, fo that the whole Foot is quite fil 
up on the lower part, they are then, called Comm 
Soles ; and altho ſuch Feet have for the moſt pu 
their Heels low, yet are they ſtraitned and narroy 
towards the Shoe, and become in a little time ab{6 
lutely uſeleſs, unleſs it be for the Plow. Not bit 
that by methodical Shooing, care and time, ſud 
Crowned-Soles may in ſome meaſure be retifid 
if the Heels be only ſtraitned near the Shoe, 20 
have not their Fruſhes over large, and their Hes 
too low: For theſe laſt there is no poſſibility to rs 
cover them. 

There are other kind of Feet which People cal 
Weak, becauſe altho' their Heels be indifferent high 
yet they are but thin, that is, that at the point 
the Fruſh, betwixt it and the upper part of the Hod, 
they have but a ſmall thickneſs ; and altho the 
have the inward part of the Foot, that is, the ol 
hollow, yet they have ſo little ſtrength in the 
Feet that they eaſily halt, and are alſo ſubject to heal 
their Feet upon hard ways, the pain whereof makel 
them lame. Theſe kind of Horſes are very of 
upon their Litter, that is, People are obliged to l 
how ſtand ſoft, and give them but very moderat 
Labour. 

Hoof-binding is known, when the Heels do 
take a right tour or compaſs, but ſtraiten towar 
the clift of the Fruſh, fo that upon each ſide of ti 
ſaid clift, there is not above a Finger-breadth of 
itance, and that the whole Heel is little more um 
two Fingers broad. Whereas a Horſe ſhould wy 
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ve about four at the Heel, little more or leſs ac- 
ding to the ſize and bigneſs of the Foot. 
There are Narrow-heel'd Horſes which have 


ay zh Heels, but fo weak, that by prefling the two 
e ful es of the Heel one againſt the other, they yield 


d move, which is a token of tenderneſs in the 


ik 

: bak bot; and altho the Horſe were not Hoof-bound, 
ite ft ſuch yielding Heels are always weak. 

rl Some narrow-heel'd Horſes have not high Heels, 


t on the contrary very low; but then that part of 
e Hoof next to the Heel, and which reſts upon 
e Shoe, is much more ſtraitned than that which is 
xt to the Coronet, and it is that which Hoof- 


oft pat 
narro 
ie ably 


wy ndeth a Horſe : Now for theſe laſt, the Parton, or 
ecki able Shoes have a very good effect. 

oe, u There are Horſes which have the back. part of their 
ir Hen ſterns next to the Heels, as if they were pointed 


id by that means have their Feet too long, becauſe 
ey exceed the ordinary roundneſs, and extend too 
uch backward : Commonly ſuch Horſes have 
ry _ Feet, and are for the moſt part Hoof- 
und. 


y to if 


ple cal 
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e Hod Beſides this fault in ſmall ſized Horſes of bein 

0 the of. bound, they are alſo ſubject to have one o 

the dee ſdes of their Heels higher by an Inch than 
in the other. This is a fault, tho” not ſo bad as Hoof. 
to heading, becauſe Hoof-binding doth for the moſt 
' makeliFp't make a Horſe to halt, and is alſo a ſign of 
y ofcea_hſ*a: drineſs in the Foot; whereas this proceeds 
d tone from the drineſs of the Foot, and ſometimes 
1oderat9"n bad Shooing ; and the Method to prevent it, is 


ſhove and pare ithe Feet every Month, that ſo 
u may keep them from taking that bad ſhape. 
all ſized Horſes with narrow Heels, which never 


do m 


towal . 
e of teilten their Feet in wet Ground, are moſt ſubject 
th ole this Infirmity. 


Hoof. bound Horſes are alſo ſubject to have Seymes 


Lifts in their Quarters ; the drineſs of the Foot 


ore that 
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Coronet, and are therefore leſs dangerous; x 


is the internal cauſe of both. The external q 
the Horſe's riding upon hard Ground. It is ex 
perceived by their not ſetting their Feet firm w 
the Ground in walking. Hoofs round and folid 
ſeldom troubled with them. | 

They are known by looking to the Quartes tion 
the Hoofs upon the inſide, which will be do | 
from the Coronet to the very Shoe, quite tho e m 
the Horn, and ſuch Quarters are commonly ſtraim 
Some of theſe Clifts do not aſcend fo high à WW" 


altho* they may, be recovered, yet it is an la 
fection, eſpecially in fat Feet, which have a ti 
Horn, where oft-times ſuch Clifts occaſion ſcrad 
upon the Coronet. Horſes that have the Sehn 
cannot work but in very ſoft Ground; for i 
the Street, or hard Ground, the Blood frequeal 
comes out of the Clefts. Cloven Quarters are! 
ways a token of a dried Foot and bad temperats 
Sometimes the Horn of the Hind- Feet cleaveth 
in the very middle of the fore part of the I 
from the Coronet to the Shoe; they are ca 
Ox: feet: they are not common, but very trout 
ſome, and oft- times make a Horſe halt. 

There is another Imperfection called in Ff 
Cr apaudine or Tread upon the Coronet, and! 
kind of Ulcer upon the Coronet, from wit 
there iſſueth a filthy Matter, which by its [ia 
neſs drieth up the Horn beneath the part where! 
Tread is made, in which there is niade a kind 
hollow or groove down to the very Shoe, and 
would ſeem that the Horn ſhrinks in that paſt} 
reaſon of that Humour, which inſtead of moiltal 
it as it ought, changeth its Nature by the cor! 
it receiveth from the wound made by this Tread 

It is a great Imperfection to have Feet wy 
or fat, or to have them too little. Such Hoc 


have them too large, are for the moſt at 
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avy, and apt to ſtumble, eſpecially if with ſuch 
et they have weak Legs, and too long Paſterns. 
nd on the other hand too ſmall Feet, are much to 
ſuſpected, becauſe they are frequently painful, 
d ſubject to cloven Quarters, and other Imper- i 


al cn 
15 ex 
m uw 
foli 
arten ctions. | 

In foundred Feet, the Hoof oft-times, towards 


#- 2 middle of the Foot, is ſhrunk and fallen in, 
Iran ch many Circles quite round the Foot, and ap- 
h ers altogether altered and dry, with the Heels 
us; WW circled. Such Feet become ſtill worſe, and the 
In ore always ſets his Heels firſt to the Ground 


then he trots. Theſe bad kinds and ſhapes of 
et ſhould be rejected. 


VA AP: VL 


ſow to know if a Horſe be well bodied, or 
have a good Belly. 
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Aving narrowly examined the Feet, you muſt 
next conſider if he have a good Body, and be 
Il in the Flank. 


n Fru che laſt of the ſhort Ribs be a conſiderable di- 
and ce from the Haunch-bone, altho' ſuch Horſes 


ky for the time have pretty good Bodies, yet if 
Ky be much laboured, they will loſe them, and 


1 whe 
its ſha 


vhere Pele are roperly the Horſes which have no Flank. | 
kind * Horſe hath alſo no Flank, when his Ribs are | 
„ ane ſtraitned in their compaſs, which is eaſily per- j 
; part)! red by comparing their height wich that of the 
moi unch-bones, for they ought to be as high and 1 


"Mate as them, or but a very little leſs, when the 


zorrupt * 
ſe is in good caſe. 


Cre 


too M Horſe be narrow cheſted, it not only hinders x 
Hors" from having a good Body, but his Wind and , 
part dt thing will never be very free, by reaſon of the | 


bez laſt 9 
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laſt or hindmoſt Ribs compreſſing too much the wi 


ward Parts. 3 

If ſuch Horſes as have their Ribs ſtrait be png 
Feeders, then their Bellies will be gulphed up, 
that it not being poflible for the Entrails to be c 
tained within the Ribs, they will preſs downw 
and make the ſhape of a Cow's Belly, which is vn 
unbecoming. Beſides that thoſe Horſes that x 
ſtrait Rib'd are very difficult to Saddle, for they mi 
have Saddles made expreſly for them; they han 
no Wind, and are ſubject to the Cough. But th 
have generally a good Chine or Back. 

If a Horſe's not having a good Belly proc 
from leanneſs, he may be recovered by Ref aul 
Eaſe, with the aſſiſtance of cooling and moiſt no 
riſhment, eſpecially if his Ribs have a good con 
paſs; and if they have not, yet if he eat heart) 
his Hay and Oats, and drink well, he may pron 
as good as any for the Saddle, but I would not me 
dle with him for a Coach. Horſes with ſtrait Rib 


have generally good Backs, and altho' their Crouy 
are not ſo beautiful, being for the moſt part pointe! 
yet to ſupply that they have excellent Reins, If 
are commonly called Sow-Backs. 

It is an infallible Maxim, that a Man ſhould 1 
ver buy a Horſe which is both light bodied at 
fiery, becauſe ſuch Horſes deſtroy themſelves in al 


inſtant. Many People do ignorantly confount 
Firyneſs with Vigour or High-mettle ; whereas iſ 
Mettle doth not conſiſt in fretting, trampling, W 
cing, and not ſuffering any Horſe to go before the 
but in being very ſenſible of the Spurs. Not bo 
that fiery Horſes are many times very high met 
but their fault is in being ſo, with this fretful Dilp 
ſition. « 169 45 OL 
Horſes which have any great pain in their Hi 
Quarters, are commonly. light-bellied. There 
when you are ſhown a Horſe that is liste belt 
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E immediately to his Hams, and in all probability 
Du will find there Spavins, Fardons, or Capeleis : Not 
there are ſome light-bodied Horſes which have 


fy ne of theſe Infirmities in their Hams, but there 

9 > few which have theſe Infirmities but what are 
ht-bellied. Bc 

mY Painful Scratches in the Hind-Legs will ſometimes 

"wy e away a Hor{e's Belly, but they ſhould not hin- 


you from buying, becauſe they may be eaſily 
red. Yer if the Scratches are ſituate upon the 
k Sinew of the Leg, a pretty way above the 
ſtern· joint, altho' People may endeavour to make 
u believe they are nothing, I muſt tell you they 
one of the moſt troubleſome external Maladies a 
prſe can have. I have known Horſes to have 
m ſix, eight, and ten Months, others to become 
me by them, and ſome at laſt have died of 
mM 

A Horſe low in caſe cannot be made plump un- 
he eat much Hay, which will make his Belly 
e that of a Cow with Calf, which may be reme- 
d with a Surcingle about a Foot and a half broad, 
h two little Cuſhions to it, which may anſwer 
the top of the Ribs upon each fide of the Back- 
ne, to preſerve the Back from being galled with 
 durcingle. And by this means a big or low 


11 fa pals towards the Croup, and inſenſibly 


CHAP. X. 


mw to know when a Horſe's Flanks are altered 
and out of order. 


2 Horſe have a Flank full enough, you are to 
conſider if he have it not too large, that is, if 
fr. againſt that part of the Thigh called the Stiff, 

E (marked 
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laſt or hindmoſt Ribs compreſſing too much the 
ward Parts. 


If ſuch Horſes as have their Ribs ſtrait be Pre 
Feeders, then their Bellies will be gulphed up, He of 
that it not being poflible for the Entrails to be cn e 
tained within the Ribs, they will preſs downwaglM"'*! 
and make the ſhape of a Cow's Belly, which is W ainf 
unbecoming. Beſides that thoſe Horſes that wiſ* 
ſtrait Rib'd are very difficult to Saddle, for they mi *" 
have Saddles made expreſly for them; they ed 
no Wind, and are ſubject to the Cough. But . di. 
have generally a good Chine or Back. ern. 

If a Horſe's not having a good Belly proc belt 
from leanneſs, he may be recovered by Reſt A e 
Eaſe, with the aſſiſtance of cooling and moiſt nc ſe c 
riſhment, eſpecially if his Ribs have a good c '* 
paſs; and if they have not, yet if he eat hei by 
his Hay and Oats, and drink well, he may provi.” 
as good as any for the Saddle, but I would not m Ho 
dle with him for a Coach. Horſes with ſtrat H "* © 
have generally good Backs, and altho' their Crou that 
are not ſo beautiful, being for the moſt part pointe wich 
yet to ſupply that they have excellent Reins, Tit 1 tu 
are commonly called Sow-Backs. lie te 

It is an infallible Maxim, that a Man ſhould oi ©* 
ver buy a Horſe which is both light bodied a uur 
fiery, becauſe ſuch Horſes deſtroy themſelves in 4 ob 


inſtant. Many People do ignorantly confat 
Firyneſs with Vigour or High-mettle ; whereas il 
Mettle doth not conſiſt in fretting, trampling, di 
cing, and not ſuffering any Horſe to go before the 
but in being very ſenſible of the Spurs. Not 
that fiery Horſes are many times very high met 
but their fault is in being ſo, wich this fretful Dil 
ſition. | 5710 
Horſes which have any great pain in their Hi 
Quarters, are commonly light-bellied. There 
when you are ſhown a Horſe that is light-bel 
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immediately to his Hams, and in all probability 
1 will find there Spavins, Fardons, or Capeleis : Not 
there are ſome light-bodied Horſes which have 
ne of theſe Infirmities in their Hams, but there 
ew which have theſe Infirmities but what are 
kt-bellied. | 

Painful Scratches in the Hind-Legs will ſometimes 
e away a Hor{c's Belly, but they ſhould not hin- 
you from buying, becauſe they may be eaſily 
ed. Yer if the Scratches are ſituate upon the 
k Sinew of the Leg, a pretty way above the 
ſtern· joint, altho' People may endeavour to make 
belicve they are nothing, I muſt tell you they 
bone of the moſt troubleſome external Maladies a 
iſe can have. I have known Horſes to have 
n fix, eight, and ten Months, others to become 
ne by them, and ſome at laſt have died of 
m 

Horſe low in caſe cannot be made plump un- 
he eat much Hay, which will make his Belly 
that of a Cow with Calf, which may be reme- 
wich a Surcingle about a Foot and a half broad, 
1 two little Cuſhions to it, which may anſwer 
he top of the Ribs upon each ſide of the Back- 
e, to preſerve the Back from being galled with 
ourcingle. And by this means a big or low 


ly pil paſs towards the Croup, and inſenſibly 
inih, 


CHAP. X. 


w to know when a Eorſe's Flanks are altered 
and out of order. 


a Horſe have a Flank full enough, you are to 
Conſider if he have it not too large, that is, if 
-2gainſt that part of the Thigh called the Sriffle, 
E (marked 
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Pari 


(marked 27 in the Figure) the Flank fall too h y. 
for if fo, it is a great advance to Purſineſs, eſpechi ( gou 
if the Horſe be not very young. ar 
It he make a String or Cord in breathing, i do. 
attracting the Skin of his Belly where the Ribs me 
making as it were a Channel or Groove all an on, 
them, then it is a token that his Flank beginnet He {a 
alter, or atleaſt a certain ſign that his Body is on o 
heated, that he hath been ſick, or will in a Hort! 
time become fo. This Cord or Hollow along Herd, 
Ribs does many times appear in vigorous Hof ate 
which have been undiſcreetly puſh'd on or over ack-k 
and then it is not a ſign of actual Purſineſs, but Hurt of 
ly that in a ſhort time it may become ſo. is Di 
When a Horſe is far gone with this Diſten the | 
it is eaſily known, ye: at the beginning of it a, Afte 
may readily be deceived. Therefore that you et ar 
not be impoſed upon, you are firſt to conſider erer 
Age, becauſe young Horſes are very rarely Purine 
You muft next obſerve, if his Flank be not lion an 
low'd up, or faln too low. But to be more of 
tain, you muſt preſs his Wind- pipe near the the N 
of the Head, that fo you may make him chr alth 
and then take notice to the ſound of it; if it be eciſec 
it is nought, and if it be dry and often reite d in ti 
is yet worſe z if it be moiſt there is not ſo muc x it i 
Zaid : Pur if he Farts as he Coughs, then it o for 
moſt always a fign of Purſineſs. The ſureſt w There 
to view him in the Stable, immediately after he Maded, 


drunk, or when he is eating his Oats, for 
galloping or travailing, or when he hath not ar 
for a pretty while, a Man cannot ſo well judge 
him; nor when he is at Soil or Graſs, which alt 
it be thought to recover ſome Horſes while the) 
at it, yet is quite contrary : For as ſoon as eveft 
are taken up, and put to Hay and Oats again,“ 
will be worſe than ever. | 
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vou muſt exactly obſerve if the Horſe's Flanks 
edouble as he is breathing, which is, when having 
reach'd and drawn up his Flank to him, he letteth 
down on a ſudden, and maketh at the very ſame 
ime, and wich the ſame breath, a redoubled mo- 
on, as if he breathed a ſecond time with one and 
e ſame breath. You mult alſo obſerve if the mo- 
ion of his Flanks appeareth at the upper part of his 
bore Ribs, which is a fign that his Flanks are al- 
ed, but yet a great deal more if they beat and 
ike their motion at the very top, and juſt by his 
ack-Bone, or too low and over-againſt the flac 
ut of his Thighs. If the Horſe be far gone with 
b Diſtemper, his Lungs will be dried up and cleave 
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iſtene che Ribs, and there is no cure. 

it a After you are certain that the Horſe's Flank is 
you Hebt and found, you are to obſerve if he be not a 
n{ider N beezer or Blower, which is quite different from 
ly PulWurſineſs. For this Wheezing does not proceed 
not fun any defect in the Lungs, but from the narrow- 
nore s of the Paſſages between the Bones and Griſtles 
the oi the Noſe. And theſe Horſes do not want Wind, 


n cor altho' they blow ſo exceflively when they are 
| erciſed, yet their Flanks will be but little moved, 
in the ſame condition as they ſhould be. How- 
er it is diſpleaſing to the generality of People, 
bo for the moſt part take them to be Purſy. 


reſt wi There are other Horſes again which are thick- 
er he inde, that is, who have cheir breathing a little 
for Mee fee than the former, but neither the one nor 
not d other are agreeable, or for any great Service. 
judge WF 2 Man may be miſtaken in it ; for when a 
ich Ae hath been kept a long time in the Stable 


our exerciſe, he will at firſt riding be out of 
4 altho' he be neither a Blower nor thick- 


There are ſome Wheezers or Blowers which rattle 
make a noiſe through their Noſe ; but this Im- 
E 2 


* 
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pediment goeth and cometh, and proceedeth oi 
from abundance of Phlegmatick ſtuſt, for his Ha 
will not redouble, neither will tic have a Cay 
with it, and therefore cannot be Purlſy. 

In buying Coach-Horſes People are many tin 
caught and deceived, if they do not {ze them dy 
before they pay for them. For ſome of them u 
they are ſhowing, will trot unitely, with th 
Shoulders free and eaſy, and having a good oy 


ow tf 


his 1 


d Efo! 
0 ita 


ment with their Legs, will plant their Feet ti wro 
upon the Ground, keeping their Heads high Hing it 
firm; and yet when Harneſſed and put to a Coofiually 
will as ſoon as they have trotted a little, pu oth: 
blow like Oxen. Therefore before you pay in Wiſe the 
Coach-Horſe, fee him draw, and if in drawiwlln: B 
ſtoop with his Hind-Parts, and raite his Fore, tay po 
he will draw right; but it he raiſe his Hind-Paw he | 
and ſtoop with his Fore, then he will draw ill. „as t 
You are in the next place to conſider if the es rig 
be Cheſ#-foundred, which is known by the ſame res a 
ptoms almoſt as Purſineſs The only difference er, u 
that young Hortes are ſubject to Chelſt-foundring rer m 
well as old; whereas they are commonly Horls Me t 
ſix Years old and above that are troubled with Feet 
ſinels ; at leaſt, it is a Diſeaſe which rarely hape chat p 
to very young Horſes, and when it does, they Hebe to 
it naturally from their Sire or Dam. tai 
Cheſt- fdundring may proceed from Crude t inc! 
the Stomach, or other Infirmities obſtructing As for 
Paſſages of the Lungs. The difference betv*Mt be tc 
Cheſt-foundring and Purſineſs is, that in the Mc an; 
there is hopes of Recovery, but none in the the Gr 
Graſs, and much refreſhing and cooling cure G ſituat 
foundring, but eiicreaſe Purſiueſs. Hind 
= | the C 
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4 . AM 
mw to know when a Horſe is right planted on 


Y tins 

m (il is Limbs, and if he walks or treads well. 

mn whi | ; 

th tl fore you ſee him walk, obſerve him as he is 


) ſtanding in the Stable; becauſe upon the right 

wrong Camping of a Horſe, his good or bad 
ing in a great meaſure depends. He ſhould ſtand 
ually upon his Legs, and not one advanced hefore 
> other. If he advances one of his Find-legs, let- 


d mot 
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y o Ws the Toe only to touch the Ground, it is no bad 
wine an: But if he advances one of his Fore-legs, and 
e, tally point ic to the Ground, it would be a ſign 
d r he is pained in that Leg. There be ſome Hor- 
l. „as there are Men, who can never plant them- 
e Hoi res right upon their Legs; and I have ſeen ſeveral 


{2s advance one of their Fore-legs more than the 
er, who had nevertheleſs cheir Legs good, and 
ver made a falſe Step. His Legs ſhould be wider 
ore than below; that is, the diſtance between 
Feet ſhould he lefs than between his Fore-thigins, 
that part next to the Shoulders. The Knees ſhould 
t be too cloſe, but the whole Leg ſhould deicend 
a ſtraic Line to the very Paſtern- joint, and the 


ne yo 
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cities et hond be turned neither out nor in. 
ing Ms for the Hind-hand, his Jarrets or Hams ſhould 
betwaſht be too cloſe. The Inſtep which is betwixt the 


the l 


, Ck and Paſtern-joint, ſhould ſtand perpendicular 
the Il 


the Ground : If it ſtand forward under his Belly, 
e ſituation of it is bad; or if he turn the Toes of 
Hind feet much outward, eſpecially if deſigned 
the Coach, becauſe for want of ſtrength in his 
alnches, he cannot ſo well keep back upon any 
liderable deſcent. Therefore put him back 
your Hand; and if in going back, the Toes 
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of his Hind-feet turn outward, he will be for 1 
great Service, and the more he turns them on 


art 


9 con 
the more reaſon you will have to conclude he i; War yo 
bad Horſe, whatever other Qualifications he m lh 
have. To \ 

Having thus obſerved him ſtanding, let him ii the 
trotted along the Street in ones Hand, and take Mage. 
tice if the lifting up, keeping up, and ſetting doi por 
of his Legs be ſuch as I am going to deſcribe ; WM it 
ſo if he keep his Reins ſtrait and equal vit To 
rocking or ſwinging; his Head high, weil pat is, 
and firm; for if he halt he will mark every tine {We Bit, 
his Trot with a motion of his Head. lead h 

Then cauſe ſome body to ride him a foot A H. 
wherein you are to take notice if he have the H 1s | 
or lifting up of his Leg, the Stay, or keeping de wh 
up, and the Tread or ſetting of it down, all gool. ee, 

The Raiſing will be good if he perform it hardiſboſe 1 
and with eaſe, not croſſing his Legs, nor cam int 
his Feet too mueh out or in, and that he alſo Elin 
his Knees as much as, is needful. the! 

The Stay is good when he keeps them up fo He Beat 
as he ought, bis Head and Body remaining inp be 
pood Poſture, and if he do not ſet down one To w 
ſuddenly to give eaſe to another Leg which is n 
or pained. ill be 

The Tread is good if it be firm, and without nes : 
ing upon one ſide of the Foot more than upon ing 
other, or ſetting down the Toe or Heel one before! th his 
other: If he ſet his Heels firſt to ground, then | ld W 
a ſign that be is founder'd in the Feet; but i to 
ſhall ſet his Toes firſt to ground, then will it d ar 
Token that he hath been a Draught-horſe : . but 
whole Foot therefore ſhould be ſet down equal), The ( 
at the ſame inſtant of time, and turned neither Metend 
nor in. Wes th 

Some Horſes, although they have the Raiſing, Y 1 


and Tread of the Foot very good, yet they ba" 
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before a Horſe's Eyes, to knew if he have a 900 
Sight. ; Welte 
Moſt Horſes which thus overpaſs, if they di 
conſiderably, ſwing their Croup from one fide y 
rother and rock, which is contrary to what w 


art | 


required in a good Walk. Beſides ſuch Horſes cm Ho 

monly Fuge; that is, with the Shooes of their Hindi 
feet they overtake thoſe of their Fore, and fo pit 1 
them oft upon the Road; neither have they an w 
Reins or Mettle. I don't deny but ſuch a Hof thi! 
may walk {wiftly, but he will rarely have go ins f 
Reins ; neither can he go eaſily, becauſe he Het lik 
not a quick, but long and ſtretched Step all upon h he 1 
Shoulders, which will make him more ſubjed ood M 
ſtumbling, becauſe he is not ſupported by Hd thai 
Reins. at he 
This Obſervation of a Horſe's overpaſiing ved M 
his Hind-foot the Tread of his Fore, is as good a RefWnnot r 
mark for his Ambling well, as it is bad for his WalkWHavir 
ing well: For it is certain a Horſe can never ambWiicien! 
upon his Haunches, nor go well, it he do not wu eutb, 
his Hind-feer overpaſs the Treads of his Fore, at Ei you f 
a Foot, or a Foot and a half; and the more he reis 
verpaſſes, the better will he amble. pood 
There are ſome Horſes, who although they naſty w 
too long Haunches, yer commonly walk wilt the 
Such FH -r(es are good to climb up Hills; but to Her by 
lance that, they are no ways ſute upon a deſcenthſs too 
for they cannot ply their Hams, and they ne Ride 
gallop ftlowly, but almoſt at full ſpeed. Nee: ! 
The Haunches are too long, if when the Hoiſe cude 
ſtanding in the Stable, he camps with his Hind-tce wh 
farther back than he ought, and that the top or o lis ha 
ſet of his Tail doth not anſwer in a perpendicula_loy his 
Line with the tip of his Hocks, as it always does I've B 
Horſes whoſe Haunches are of a juſt length. _ - ao 
er h: 
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G-H-A:P, XI 
How to know if a Horſe's Mouth be good. 


Horſe to have a good Mouth ſhould have a 
well-rais'd Neck, and ii it be ſomewhat large 


Hold thick, it ſhould be at leaſt well turned, his 
- poodffcins ſtrong and well ſhaped, and his Legs and 
e bait likewiſe. If he have ail theſe right, no doubt 
oon li: be will have (unleſs it be by accident) a very 


od Mouth. But if his Jaw-bones be too cloſe, 
d that he have alſo a ſhort and thick Neck, ſo 
at he cannot place his Head right, his having a 


ject u 


g wü ed Mouth will be to little parpoſe, becauſe you 
da rot make uſe of it. 

; Wal Haviog felt his Jaw- bones, to know if they are 
r abaWiiciencly ſeparated, put your Finger into his 


Of Wil 
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outh, preſſing his Barr pretty hard with it, and 
you find it paineth him, it is a token that the 
ir is ſenſible, and conſequently that his Mouth 
good; however too great a degree of ſenſi- 


ey bai would render it bad, as 1 ſhall ſhew you. 

K we the place here the Curb reſts be hurt, you may 
to ber by it, that the Horſe has either a bad Mouth, 
eſcen s too much upon the Bit in travelling, or that 


Rider hath a hard Hand, or the Curb is ill 
de: Bur in buying a Horſe a Man ſhould always 
dude the worſt againſt him, and believe that the 
& where the Curb reſts hath been hurt, either 
tis having too hard a Preſſure upon the Curb, 
by his Mouth's not being ſo ſenſible as it ought. 
he Barr have been hurt, although ir be healed 
it is almoſt as much to be ſuſpeied as a bad 
uh, becauſe the Scar where the Wound was, will 
er haye that ſenſe of feeling it had be- 

1 fore, 
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ough they have a very ſenſible feeling, which pro- 
eds moſt from the thinneſs of their Skin, yet 
e of a dull and craving Nature and Diſpoſition. 
p ne ſuch [Horſes it may be ſaid, that they are rather 
ick in, than really ſenſible of the Spurs. 
owe There is great difference between a mettled 
find Worſe and a fiery one. A mettled Horſe ſhould be 
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jeem' d, but a fretting and fiery Horſe is good for 
thing. A Horſe truly vigorous ſhould be calm 
d cool, ride patiently, and not diſcover his Met- 
> but when required. 

Some Horſes when a Man gives them the Spurs, 
il not endure them, nor go forwards, but as it 
ere cleaving and faſtning to them, ſtrike out, 
d go back; and if you preſs them hard, they 
l then fall a piſfing, and not (tir out of the place. 
he be a Gelding, he will with difficulty quit this 
umor; but if he be a Stoned-horſe, he may per- 
ps forget it for a time, if he be under the Con- 
ctof a good Horſeman; but if he once get the 
altery of any of his Riders, he will then be juſt 
begin a- new again. This is not to ſay, but 
dings, if guilty of any other Vice but this of 
cking againſt the Spurs, may be eaſily reduced, 
they have not been long accuſtomed to it. In a 
ord, every Gelding, Stone horſe, or Mare, which 
des not fly the Spurs, but obſtinately cleaves 
and kicks againſt them, ſhould be look'd upon 
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and 


ping fi of a croſs and dogged nature, and therefore to 
zur Spaß rejected 

nl When you mount a Horſe to try him, if he will 
) U 


t obey, but endeavours to go where he will, you 
eo reject him as a reſty Jade, ought always to be; 
the "i" 2 Man ſhould buy Horſes which have no other 


of Heß il Cave that of their Rider. Theſe kind of Hor- 
ch * > never quit altogether this Vice, and therefore 
ched, "Would not be medled with. 


The 
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The ſureſt Method will be to chooſe ſuch H 
ſes as are very apprehenſive of Stroaks, and ar 
fraid at the leaſt appearance of them, which 


the only cloſing or graſping of the Legs, or : Ne 
Thighs, are afraid and alarm'd, and that wi © 
out fretting or fierineſs. A Horſe which wah umb 
liberately and ſecurely, without needing too . {all 
the Whip, and without fretting, goes from Mect te 
Walk to the Gallop, and from the Gallop to | who 
Step again, without being diſquieted, but alw fle-ha 
champing upon his Bitt, trots with a glibneki inſe 
on his Shoulders, and gallops eaſily , ſnort land 
little thorow his Noſtrils: If he be well upon Se. 
Haunches, have a light and eaſie Stop, his H 41 
firm and well placed, and the feeling of e th. 
Bitt equal and juſt, I ſay, if he have theſe Qui othe 
ties, you will ſeldom have cauſe to complain Proc 
nis Price. an 
- 3 ſhall only add, that whatever other good OF" he 
lities a Horſe may have, that you never give a ot l yo! 
Rate for him, unſeſs he have theſe two, of hai bent 
a good Mouth, and being ſenſible and obedient! advanc 
the Spurs. 0 710 bune 
N i n {wi 
_— | — Mett 
ite 04 9068 e. IV: +a 
After what manner a Man ſhould mount aul FI 
a Horſe he intends to buy. S rh 
'' a -Fter you have ſeen the Horſe rid by ano ume 
Perſon, it will be fit to mount him your e 
that you may know if his going pleaſe you. n _ 
Take the Horſe as he comes out of the Stable, a Lo 
if. poſſible before he hath been rid that day, 1 
without animaling, or in the leaſt frighting ® 11 5 | 


with 585 Legs or Rod, ſlack your Bridle- band * 
bout four Finger's breadth, more than is neceſaſ ) che. 
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del him on the Hand, letting him go at a Step | 
ording to his own Fancy and Humour, with his | 
id lolling if he will, and you no ways troubling 
Now if you can have bur patience to let him 


ich H 
d art 
ich 


rn et hi 
t cus for a quarter of an Hour, if he incline | 
da aumble, he will trip more than once, and per- | 
0 os falute the Ground with his Noſe, if he be very 


ect to it. If he be heavy on the Hand, he will 
wholly upon the Bit, and be a burden to the 
dle-hand. If he be dull and lazy, he will dimi- | 
inſenſibly the train of his Walk, and will at 


"OM | 
) Of 
0 al'w 


ſtand ſtill. To put him on again, you muſt 


| 

ws. re gently your Body and Legs, nay, even your | 
ic Hs, and infallibly you will know your Horſe | 
of er thus in half an Hour, than in half a Day by | 
e O other Method. Again, if after having made 
plain! proof, you cauſe him to go at an attentive | 
2, and that he be under the apprehenſion of your | 

0d (o$" he will unite all his ftrength and mettle to | 
ea pl le you; whereas if you ſuffer'd him to walk on | 
Kha deently at his pleaſure, he would not much help | 
diem ed Vance his Sale; becauſe it is commonly in the | 


hundred yards or fo, that a Horſe after he hath 
n {witch'd or ſpur'd, gives the greateſt token of 
Mettle, by reaſon the correction he received is 
long freſh in his Memory: But if after he is once 
of that apprehenſion, by your negligence in 
ing him on, and flackneſs of your Thighs 
Legs, he notwithſtanding go chearfully 
ward, with a raiſed and well-placed Head, and 


„ano mping his Bit, his Step well railed and reſolute, 
your bout either ſtumbling or ſtriking the Clods or 
5 nes in the way, I fay, ſuch a Horſe without 
able, 1 but be vigorous and mettled, and alſo 
day, 

rs V for Amblers they ſhould go roundly and equally, 
„band t s, their Hind-Quarters ſhould exactly accom- 


their Fore, and not go as if they weie in two 
pieces 
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pieces or halves: But above all, you ſhould due ha 
if the Perſons upon them make but a little ee ſtre 
with their Bodies. which will be a certain toben, a! 


ſuch Horſes go well, and that not only the An 
but alſo the Step. 


The beſt obſervation for Amblers, and to 


i if they really go well, is to take notice if they iii 
il lay much in Ambling, which is, if with their the - 
| Feet they over-paſs a Foot and a half, or twoh ſer 
[ the princ of their Fore, for the more they overs 
x them with their Hind-Feet the better will f HI 
[ Amble, becauſe it is impoſſible for them tu ga 
„ over-paſs with their Hind- Feet the tread of their ſe w! 
4 without plying conſiderably their Haunches, ui bed b 
I is the perfection of the Amble. en an 
| It now remains that I ſpeak of thoſe H Dri 
if which go ſhuffling and mixt Paces, which, gene be | 
fl ſpeaking, are worth nothing, and common) nit 
1 Horſes are fretful and fiery, which obliges then eaſure 
their firſt out- ſetting to betake themſelves to lWſp'o 0 
1 ſhuffling Paces. Sometimes alſo it proceeds fn The 
1 a weakneſs either in their Reins or Legs: Bui ne he 
. hath never been a Horſe's cuſtom to go a ſnufH D 
; Pace betwixt the Walk and Amble, and chat john * 6x « 
| find he now inclines to it of his own accord, it vi" 2 
1 ſign that his Legs are either ſpoii'd or weak, aff Noi 
| N that he endeavours by this kind of Pace to gie 
0 to them. All tf 
lil, A Horſe deſigned for Hunting ſhould be ige: 
„ and full of Mettle (but not fiery,) gallop upon d not 
i Haunches, and graze but ſlightly upon the G be“ 
MN with his Feet; that is, ſhould go ſmooth, and The 
i raiſe his Fore-Feet too high. His Head and N di 
5 high and well-placed, without reſting too much ih Ihe 
; the Snaffle, and alſo giving a little ſnort with" all m 
Noſtcils each ſtroke he makes, which is a token d. dif 
good Wind. When you make tryal of a Gallo . 


obſerve if he perform it equally, and puſh him q 
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je hard, that you may know by his Stop if he 
re ſtrength and vigour, which is called a Source or 
, and if he be alſo ſenſible of the Spurs. 
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er le different Colours of Horſes: With ſome Ob- 
two /cr vations that may be drawn from them. 
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S, Wat 


HE Duke of Newcaſtle ridicules all ſuch as re- 
gard either Colour or Marks, and laughs at 
oe who think that a Horſe is compoſed and nou- 
ed by the Four Elements ; for, ſaith he, both 
en and Horſes receive their Suſtenance from Meat 
d Drink only. However, fince ſome People will 
t be perſwaded, but that the natural Temper and 
n{titucion of Horſes may be diſcovered in a great 
ealure UDy their colour, I ſhall briefly name them 
0 you. 

The moſt common of all Colours is the Bay: 
me have dark Spots on their Croup, and are called 
Med Bays. 

ihe dark Bay is that which is almoſt black, only 
h a little brown Hair upon the Flanks and tip of 
e Noſe; and is therefore ſometimes called Brown 
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All theſe kind of Bays have their Manes and Tails 
ck: Neither was there ever a Bay Horſe which 


vigor 
d not his Extremities black. 


upon! 


Grau The Grays are of ſeveral kinds. 

and be branded Gray is he which hath large black 
d Ness diſperſed here and there. 

ich obe light or ſilver Gray is when there is a very 
with Mel mixture of black Hairs, and only ſo much as 
ken d diſtinguiſh ic from the white. 


The ſad or powder'd Gray is a colour with a very 
Mt mixture of black Hairs in it, and is a pretty 
colour 
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e Common: Sorrel, which is as it were a Me- 
between the Red and Bright, is that which 
mmonly called Sorrel, without any other di- 
ion. 

e Burnt-Sorrel is of a very deep brown and 
h colour. and ſhould have always the Mane 
Tail white, and are very rarely of another 
r; and this is a beautiful and good colour. 

e moſt part of Sorrel Hotfes, except ſuch as 
their Flanks of a pale colour, and their Ex- 
ities white, anſwer readily to the Spurs, and 
or the moſt part of a cholerick Conſtitution. 

ere are other mixt kind of colours, ſuch as the 
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and Nan, which is when a black or ſorrel Horſe 
white Hairs here and there ſcattered upon his 

nbles , but eſpecially upon his Flanks. 

kled, ie Mouſe- colour or Dun is well known. Many 

eſembidem have black Liſts along their Backs, called 

fate. Others have their Legs and Hams lifted 


r orb 
nt tot 
\caling 


ayed with black, with their Manes and Tails 
black Some are of a bright Dun-colour, but 
dark are moſt ſerviceable, eſpecially if their 
emities be black. | 

he Wolf. colour is of two kinds, Bright or Dark; 
be very bright, it reſembles the Iſabella- colour; 
Horſes have always, or at leaſt ſhould have, a 
Liſt along their Backs, with their Manes, 
, = Legs black; and are for the moſt part 
good. 
de Tiger-colour is almoſt the ſame with the 
ed. Gray before - mentioned, only that the Spots 
got by far ſo big. 

de Deer. colour is ſufficiently known, and if ſuch 
& have their Manes, Tails, and Legs black, 
will prove good; and if they have a black Liſt 
s their Backs, they will be ſo much the bet- 
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Altho' there be good Horſes of all colour 
there are good Greyhounds of all Marks, yet] 
tell you which colours are moſt eſteemed, arf 
conclude this Chapter. | 

The Bay, Cheſnut, Dapple-gray, Roan wif 
black Head, the burnt and dark Sorrel, the} 
with a Blaze or Star in the Forehead, are all; 
colours. 

I have ſeen ſome very good Iron-coloured 
altho' it be generally no good colour. And 1 
known very good White Horſes, which werel 
all about their Eyes and Noſtrils. 

The Flea- bitten Gray, which have good! 
ſeldom fail to prove good, but there are bu 
Horſes of this colour until they become a little 
Thoſe that are flea-bitten in their Fore-Pan 
commonly excellent; and if they have then 
over their Bodies, the Mark is ſo much the bs 
But if they have them only upon their Hind 
ters, and none upon their Fore, then they alt 
ly good. 
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| CHAT. XVI. 
Of White Feet, Stars, Blazes, Feathet 


Ltho' theſe Marks in the Opinion of the Du 
Newceſtle, are nothing but ſo many Abl 
ties, as alſo what People ſay of white · footed 0 


that there are four good Marks belonging tote tro! 
and ſeven bad; yet ſince many People re) Md of 
upon them, I ſhall deſcribe them as brietiy as 10 bly of 


The ficſt good Mark is when a Horſe hat" WF part 


his far Fore-foot ; the ſecond when he hath Rump: 
Hind-foot white. The far Hind-foot WWE is (a; 
eſteemed a bad Mark. The two Fore-feet Wis, th: 


a bad Mark, but not very common. I have ways 
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few Horſes with this Mark, neither were they 
ch worth. | | 
The two Hind-feet white is a good Mark, eſpe- 
Ily if he have a Star or Blaze in his Forehead. 
he two Fore-feet, and one Hind- foot white, is 
2what bettet than the two Fore-feet alone. 
our white Feet ſhews good nature, but are com- 
nly not very ſtrong; and theic Fore- feet will 
ine to be brittle bæcauſe of the whiteneſs of the 
rn. | 4 | 
Two Feet of a fide white is a bad Mark, and fo 
WS when a Horſe is Croſs-white- footed; altho' 
ood He People look upon it as a good Mark to have 
2 bu WY far Fore- foot and near Hind-foot white, eſpeci- 
lite if he have a Star with it. 
-PavWErmined white Feet are thoſe which are freckled 
then h little black Spots round the Coronets : an ex- 
the bent Mark. 3 
ind Me higher the White aſcends upon a Horſe's 
| s, he is ſo much the worſe. Bur after all, the 
gment drawn from Colours and Marks is accor- + 
p to Men's Fancies, there being good and bad of 
olours, as well as of all Marks. 
\ [cather is nothing elſe but a turning of the Hair, 
mbling in ſome an Ear of Barly, and a kind of 
-hole in others, When it reacheth a good way 
z the upper part of the Neck, near to the Mane, 
4 good Mark, and if it be on each fide the 
k, the Mark is the better. likewiſe if there 
n the Forehead two or three of theſe Oilets ſe- 
te from each other, or ſo joined that they form 
ad of Feather. Or if the like Mark be upon 
ply of a Horſe's Hind-Thigh, and upon the 
part of it near to where the end of his Dock 
ump reacheth, it is a very good: Mark. 
did of Horſes which have white Faces or 
„chat if the Blaze be divided in the middle; 
"Ways, the Horſe Wr of an odd 2 
? 2 ut 
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But if his near Hind-Foot be white, it will reax 
that blemiſn. 

Every Horſe that is not White or Gray, is eſte 
ed the better for having a Star in his Forehol 
You may eaſily diſcover when it hath been made 
Art, becauſe there will be no Hair in the mid&{ 
it, and the white Hairs will be much longer th 
the reſt. | 

The Hollanders roaſt a large Onion in hot Af 
and being lmoſt throughly roaſted, they divid 
in two, and dip it into ſcalding hot Walnut 
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after which they immediately apply the flat fide Wd loſe 
it to that part of the Forehead where they inten{{Mome 
make the Star, and there keep it for half an HH 0 
and then take it away and anoint the ſcalded q ces n 
with the Ointment of Roſes: In a ſhort time loft 
Scarf-Skin falls away, and there grows up in e fre 
new one ſome white Hairs, but the Star in theu (if ! 
dle remains always without Hair, as was be era 
obſerved. clude 
| lake r 
* lubje 
CHAP. XVI. t 
Flow to know if a Horſe have a good A of hi 
| or be ſubject to the Tick, 4 1 


Efore you conclude your Bargain when you 
buying a Horſe, obſerve it he eat heat 
For tho” there are ſome great Feeders which at 
great Toilers ; vet there are very few which 
endure a long Fatigue, but what have excellent: 
ites. 

If a Horſe be light-bellied, it were convent 
tity him one Night, giving him fifteen or c 
Pound weight of Hay, and if there be none! 
Morning remaining, he has a good Appetite: 


{erre alſo if he drink well, 1 
Fl 
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Light-bellied Horſes, altho they may eat their 
ts heartily, yet for the moſt part do not eat 
ach Hay, nor conſequently drink luſtily, whereby 
y cannot travel ſo well, becauſe with Oats alone 
y are too much over-heated, when a Man is 
ized to give a great quantity of them, that ſo 
y may ſupply the want of H y- | 

You may be eaſily deceived, it you conclude that 
orſe has. a good Appetite, becauſe he is fat and 
ly, and carries a good Belly; for he may have 
n pamper'd for ſome time, and yet may diſguſt 


t All 
divide 


nut. 

b 64 WY loſe his Appetite by the leaſt Fatigue. 

neend Wome Horſes, as they eat their Oats, take their 
an Hol 


ids out of the Manger, and yet eat all up; thoſe 
ſes may have a good Appetite, but loſe a — — 
| of their Oats; whereas he ſhould not ſtir his 
ſe from among them until they are all eat up, 
(if his Oats are freſh and no ways muſty) and 
brſake chem and fall to eating his Hay, you may 
clude that he hath no good Appetite. 

lake notice while he is eating his Oats if he be 
lubject to the Tick, which is a preſſing the edge 
ie Manger with his upper Teeth, and giving a 
lof Belch through his Throat, whereby he loſes 
tof his Oats. 

h, When you are buying a Horſe, take 
not to fall in love with him, for when this 
on hath once ſeized you, you are no longer in 
dition to judge of his Imperfections. 
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and being almoſt throughly roaſted, they divid 


Flow to know if a Horſe have a good Appet 


_ endure a long Fatigue, but what have excellent: 
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) 
But if his near Hind-Foot be white, it will req 
that*blemiſh. 

Every Horſe that is not White or Gray, is eſte 
ed the better for having a Star in his Forehe 
You may eaſily diſcover when it hath been made 
Art, becauſe there will be no Hair in the mid: 
it, and the white Hairs will be much longer t 
the reſt. 

The Hollanders roaſt a large Onion in hot Al 


in two, and dip it into ſcalding hot Walnut! 
after which they immediately apply the flat ſide 
it to that part of the Forehead where they intend 
make the Star, and there keep it for half an Hi 
and then take it away and anoint the ſcalded pl 
with the Ointment of Roſes : In a ſhort time 
Scarf. Skin falls away, and there grows up in 
new one ſome white Hairs, but the Star in then 


dle remains always without Hair, as was bl 
obſerved. 
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or be ſulject to the Tick, 


1 you conclude your Bargain when you 
buying a Horſe, obſerve if he eat heat 
For tho there are ſome great Feeders which at 
great Toilers; vet there are very few which 


nes. reiß 
If a Horſe be light-bellied, it were convenient 
try him one Night, giving him fifteen or ce 
Pound weight of Hay, and if there be none 
Morning remaining, he has a good Appetite: 


ſerve alſo if he drink well. li 
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Light-bellied Horſes, altho' they may eat their 
ts heartily, yet for the moſt part do not eat 
ch Hay, nor conſequently drink luſtily, whereby 
y cannot travel fo well, becauſe wich Oats alone 
y are too much. over-heated, when a Man is 
iged to give a great quantity of them, that ſo 
y may ſupply the want of 1 fe | 

You may be eaſily deceived, if you conclude that 
orſe has. a good Appetite, becauſe he is fat and 


| ref 
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YI ty, and carries a good Belly; for he may have 
nun pamper'd for ſome time, and yet may diſguſt 
at ſid: A loſe bis Appetite by the leaſt Fatigue. 

intent ome Horſes, as they eat their Oats, take their 
an Hes out of the Manger, and yet eat all up; thoſe 
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| of their Oats 3 whereas he ſhould not ſtir his 
from among them until they are all eat up. 
(if his Oats are freſh and no ways muſty) and 
brſake them and fall to eating his Hay, you may 
clude that he hath no good Appetite. 
Iake notice while he is eating his Oats if he be 
lubje& to the Tick, which is a preſſing the edge 
he Manger with his upper Teeth, and giving a 
lof Belch through his Throat, whereby he loſes 
of his Oats. 
fl, When you are buying a Horſe, take 
not to fall in love with him, for when this 
Won hath once ſeized you, you are no longer in 
dition to judge of his Imperfections. 
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des may have a good Appetite, but loſe a great 
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& likewiſe if the Hind-bow of the Saddle preſs 
its Points, then it will not come cloſe enough to 
Back above; and if it reſt roo cloſe upon his 
ack above, then it will be too eaſie at the Points, 
d ſo quickly ſpoil the Horſe where it preſſeth 


oft. = * 

The Stuffing of the Saddle ſhould be of Deer's- 
ait, or the long Hair of Horſe's Manes and Tails, 
even that of the Tails of Oxen, which does not 
rden near ſo much wich the Sweat, as the ordi- 
ry Hair of Oxen and Cows ; and ſome uſe well. 
ied Moſs, as leaſt apt to harden with Swear. 

When the Saddle is placed too forward, the fleſh 
the Shoulder will appear raiſed at the Points of 


ow, df 

ry, e Fore-Bow when the Horſe is in motion. The 
te mane will happen if the Pannels be too much ſtufft 
half ore, or that the Toes of the Fore bow be too, 


row and ſtrait. The Fore-bows ſhould be always 
fant from the Withers two or three Fingers 
eadth, and when you perceive they lie too near, 
Ju ſhould immediately rectify it, by ſtuffing that 
of the Pannels called their Breaſts or Paps. 

It your Horſe be low before, or the Fore-bow of 
ur Saddle roo wide, or the Pannels too much 
I'd behind, ſo that you muſt have recourſe to a 
upper, take care that it be neither too ſtrait drawn, 
Ir too ſlack, and that the Buckle do not gall him 
reſting upon his Reins. 

The Dock-piece ſhould be large and full, rather 
n too ſmall, and let it be greaſed every Day if 
pall beneath the Dock, and waſh the Sore with 
rand Salt, or good Brandy, which is the moſt 
"an Remedy, if the Horſe will ſuffer it. ; 


him aff {© Brea/t-plaze ſhould be alſo of a juſt length, 
Saddle WF the Buckles ſo placed as not to gall him. 

nd ſo me Riders do gall a Horſe's Sides below the 
aſts, Wle, with their Stirrop-Leathers, eſpecially if he 


en; to hinder it, you muſt fix a Leather Strap 
e be- 
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between the Points of the Fore and Hind-Bouz 
the Saddle, and make the Stirrop-leathers paſs gy 
them. 
Let your Stirrop-leathers be ſtrong, as alſo 
Stirrop-irons, which ſhould be pretty large, f 
you may the ſooner quit them in caſe of a Fall, 

Having obſerved theſe Precautions, begin ya 
Journey with ſhort Marches, eſpecially if your io 
have not been exerciſed in a long time. Suffer hi 
to piſs as often as you find him inclin'd ; and nota 
ly ſo, but invite him to it. But excite not 0 
Mares to piſs, becauſe their Vigour will be theic 
diminiſhed. During your whole Journey let hit 
drink of the fiſt good Water you mee with aft 
ſeven in the Morning in Summer, and after tin 
or ten in Winter. I call that good Water which 
neither too quick and piercing, nor too muddy at 
ſtinking. This you are to do. unleſs you delign 
gallop him a long time after drinking; for in 
caſe you muſt forbear, although it be the cuſtomi 
England to ron and gallop their Horſes after dink 
ing, which they call Watring-cour/es, to bring the 
as they ſay, in Wind; yet it is the moſt pernici 
and hurtful Practice for Horſes that a Man can! 
gine, and many of their Horſes become puiſy by! 
While he is drinking, draw up his Head fle“ 
ſix times, moving him a little betwixt every Draught 
and although he be warm and ſweating very mud 
yet if he be not quite out of breath, and that 
have four or five Miles to ride, he will be better 
ter drinking a little than if he had drank none 
all. It is tive indeed, that if the Horſe be 
warm, ycu ſhould at the coming out of the 
ter redouble your pace or make him go at a þ# 
tle Trot, to warm the Water in his Belly. 

You are thus to let him drink all the while J 
are travelling, becauſe if he be hot or ſweat 
when you come to bait, you muſt let him ſtand 
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g time before you can give him any Drink, with- 
it endangering his Life; and when you take off the 
idle, his exceflive Thirſt will hinder him from 


om! 
as on 


alſo Wing, ſo that an hour or two will be elapſed before 
ge, offer to touch his Meat, which is almoſt all the 
all. e a Man can well allow for a Bait at Noon, and 
zin u depart again with the Horſe in this condition 
ur Ha ore he hath either eat or drank, will make him 
fer ft very unfit to travel. _ 
notar is alſo good to ride very ſoftly for a quarter or 
ot jo an Hour before you arrive at your Jan, that 
the ur Horſe not being too warm, nor out of breath 


let hi 
ith alte 
ter ni 


hen you put him into the Stable, you may immedi- 
ey unbridle him. But if your Buſineſs requires 
pu to put on ſharply, you muſt then, if the Wea- 


Which der be warm, let him be walked in a Mans Hand, 
ddy et he may cool by degrees: And if it be very 
deſign d, then let him be covered with ſome Cloaths and 
r in thafalked up and down in ſome place free from the 
uſton Wind. But if you have not the conveniency of a 


er diußgeued Walk, ſtable him immediately, and let his 


18 then ole Body be well rubb'd and dried with Straw. 
ernicua d do not unbridle him until he be pretty dry, 
can maid have recovered his Wind; and during that tiaie 
1 ſy by WP ſhall ungirt him, take off his Crupper, ſlack 
d five e Breaſt-plate, and put ſome freſh Straw be- 
Draught the Saddle and. his Back to refreſh and eaſe 
7 n. Then ſhake down freſh Litter beneath him to 
that 


lige him to ſtale or piſs; for mol good Horſes do 
* piſs when they are firſt put in the Stable, 
find the Litter beneath them. 

Although moſt People will have their Horſes Legs 
Id down with Straw as ſoon as they are put in 
at a e Stable, thinking thereby to ſupple their Legs, 
it is one of the greateſt Abuſes can be commit- 
and produces no other Effect but to draw down 
pon the Legs thoſe Humours which are already 


better 
none 


5 


nd up by the Fatigue of the Journey. But where- 
as 
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as it may be objected, that the Humour which 
down, is diflipated by Tranſpiration through 
Pores, which are open'd by this rubbing of 
Legs: To this I anſwer, That the Humour iads 
does in ſome meaſure rarifie, bur that it cn 
not be all diſcuſſed that way, having too groſ 
Body for it; ſo that the remaining part of the i 
mour inſinuates ir ſelf as a Vapour amongſt t 
Nerves, which is afterwards by the Cold condenf 
into a Water, and this Water into a kind of vf 
cous Humour, which cannot be diſpelled by nl 
bing; becauſe being done in a time when all d 
Humours are in Apitation, it draweth them dom 
and inſtead of giving eaſe, or being any ways i 
neficial to the Horſe, is extrtmely prejudicial at 
hurtful. Not that I diſapprove the rubbing Hor 
Legs, upon the contrary I very much approve di 
bah I would not have it done at their firſt arny 
but when they arè perfectly cooled. 
If before you arrive at the Inn you meet wi 
any Ford, ride your Horſe through it two or thi 
times, but not fo deep as the Water may comet 
to his Belly. Now this Water will not only cles 
his Legs of Mud, but the coldneſs thereof will bu 
up the Humours, and prevent their deſcænt. 
Being arrived at your Inn, aſſoon as he 1s pa 
dried, and ceaſes to beat in his Flanks, let him 
unbridled, and his Bitt wafhed, cleanſed and wipe 
and let him eat his Hay at pleaſure. 
If your Horſe hath been very warm, and that)! 
had not the conveniency of letting him drink Ul 
on the Road, he will when unbridled eat but de 
fictle; you muſt therefore give him his Oats wa 
ed in Ale or Beer, or fome of them only, if 90 
intend to feed him again after he hath drunk. 
Many are of Opinion that People ſpoil the 
Horſes by giving them Oats before their Water zk 


cauſe, ſay they, the Water makes the Oats * 


x. 
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h (Won, and ſo undigeſted out of the Stomach. I a- 
oh in think, that although it be the common Cuſtom 
of t to do it till after; yet it is good to feed with 
ind ats both before and after, eſpecially if they be 
t alarm and have been hard rid, for they will be a 
groß Wheat deal the better for it, and not at all in danger 
de Hr becoming lick. | 


galt WW The Duſt and Sand will ſometimes ſo dry the 
den ongues and Mouths of Horſes, that they loſe their 
of H yppetite : In ſuch caſe give them Bran well moiſt- 


ed with Water, to cool and refreſh their Mouths, or 
ah their Months and Tongues with a wet Spunge 


don o oblige them to eat. 
ays The Preſervation or Deſtruction of Horſes depends 
ial at 


ch on the Water they drink when travelling. 
That which is leaſt quick and penetrating is beſt. A 
ver is preferable to a Spring, and a Spring or 
cuntain to a Draw-well : Bur if a Man be neceſ- 
Wiated to let his Horſes drink of ſuch penetrating 
ect Vaters, he ſhould cauſe the Water to be ſet in the 
Jun, or warm ſome of it to correct the ſharpneſs of 
come ide reſt : Or it may be a little corrected by ſtirring 
bout with the Hand, or throwing a little Hay 
will bun moogſt it. But if the Water be extremely quick 
nd piercing, mix it with a little warm Water, or 
hneat-bran, which will ſufficiently correct it. 
The preceding Directions are to be obſerved aftet 
oderate Riding: But if you have rid exceſſively 
ad, unſaddle him, and ſcrape off the Sweat with 
| that J dweating Knife or Scraper, holding it with both 
drink Maur Hands, and going always with the Hair. Then 


but web his Head and Ears with a large Hair-cloth ; 
Jats wa pe him alſo between his Fore and Hind-Legs. In 
y, if e mean while his Body ſhould be rubbed all over 
nk. © ich clean Straw, eſpecially under his Belly, and 


poll © rncath the Saddle, until he be throughly dry. 
acer 3 ben ſer on the Saddle again, and cover him; and 
you have a warm place, let him be gently led up 
an 
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and down in it for a quarter of an Hour; but if Wa 
let him dry where he ſtandeth. V hat 

Let him not drink until he be throughly c 
and have eat ſome Oats. For many by dri ot b. 
too ſoon, have either died by it, or become f yo 
ſick. A Horſe after violent Labour, will nere 
the worſe by being kept half a day from drin v. qu 
but may die by drinking an Hour too ſoon, a if i 

Set the Saddle in the Sun, or by the Fire, thai in in 
Pannels of it may be dry, rather than ſet it good 
his Back next Day all wet, and let the Pannels Hut if 
beaten with a Rod, that they may not harden ¶eſlar 
hurt che Horſe. Hoo 

At the taking off the Saddle, you ſhould feel u wat 
Horſes Back, if he be pinched or galled. Young: the 
diſcover it better when he hath ſtood an Hour o (oi 
two unſaddled, by the ſwelling of the Part oppreſi ve hi 
If it be only ſwelled, fill a Bag with warm Du rre is 
and tie it upon the Swelling, which will not M ab 
hinder its increaſe, but perhaps alſo quite diſculsiWhich a 
Or rub and chafe the Swelling with good Brand Oars 
or Spirit of Wine; and when you have ſoak'd t he 
place well with it, fer fire with a lighted Paper N allow 
what remains upon it; and when the Fire of its o Man) 
accord extinguiſhes, then the Swelling will alſo ue, lay 
appear. But if the Skin be cut, waſh it with went Pa 
Claret, mixed with a fourth part of Sallad Oil to tl 
Freſh-Butter ; or bathe it frequently with Brandy will! 
the Horſe will endure it. eat to 
Sonie, to prevent a Horſe's galling, do take WMjiling] 
Hind's Skin well garniſh'd with Hair, and adjuſ em e: 
neatly beneath the Pannel of the Saddle, that UW iti 
Hair of the Skin may be next to the Horſe. Ve obſ 
this doth not harden with Sweat, and ſo not only ples; N 
vents galling, but is good for ſuch Horſes as have *oun 1 
lately cured, who would otherwiſe gall anew agg eir She 

When Horſes are arrived at an Inn, a Man ſhow ma 
before they are unbridled, lift up their Feet to * Sole: 
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y want any of their Shoes, or if thoſe which 
y have, do not reſt upon their Soles ; and pick 
| clear them of the Earth and Gravel which may 
got berwixt their Shoes and Soles. | 

f you water them abroad, ſo ſoon as they return 
m the River, cauſe their Feet to be ſtopped with 
w-dung, which will eaſe the Pain in their Feet : 
d if it be in the Evening, let the Cow-dung re- 


that in in their Feet all Night, to keep them ſoft and 
it up good condition. 

nels ut if your Horſe have brittle Feet, it will be 
len Meſlary to anoint his Fore-feer at the on- ſetting of 


Hoofs with Butter, Oil or Hog's-greaſe before 


cel ju water him in the Morning; and in dry Wea- 
ou r they ſhould be greaſed alſo at Noon. 
Tour So ſoon as you give your Horſe Oats it is good to 


re him alone; for a vigorous Horſe, ſo long as 
re is any Perſon behind him, will not fail to 
kk about him, and ſo loſe many of his Oats, 
ich at that time fall from his Mouth. It he eat 
Oats roo greedily, ſpread them in the Manger, 
at he may neither ear them in ſuch haſte, nor 
allow chem unchawed. 
Many Horſes aſſoon as unbridled, inſtead of eat- 
p, lay themſelves down to reſt, becauſe of the 
eat Pain the have in their Feet, ſo that a Man is 
t to think them ſick ; but if he look to their Eyes, 
will ſee they are lively and good ; and if he offer 
eat to them as they are lying, they will eat it very 
llingly ; yet if he handle their Feet he will find 
em extremely hot, which will diſcover to him 
at it is in that part they ſuffer. You muſt there- 
ſe obſerve if their Shoes do not reſt upon their 
es; which is ſomewhat difficult to be certainly 
ave beggdoun without unſhoing them: But if you take off 
eir dhoes, then look to the inſides of them, and 
uv may perceive that thoſe Parts which reſt upon 
e doles are more ſmooth and ſhining than * 
| | ener, 
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n tran only, without giving him any Oats, | keeping 
inp th 


ing. 0 
Only 0 


> of U 
I Mer 


e Heel Nails is, becauſe the Feet ſwell, and if 
ey were not thus eaſed, the Shoes would preſs and 
raiten them too much. It is alſo good to ſtop 
em with Cow-dung, but do not take the Shoes 
f nor pare the Feet, becauſe the Humours are 


t un down by it. 

e Hu The following Bath will much preſerve your 

vo FulWorle's Legs. Take Cow or Ox-dung, and make ic 

rt oli in with Vinegar, ſo that it be but of the con- 

ich hence of thick Broth, and adding to it a handful 

ve ur ſmall Salt, rub his Fore- Legs from the Knees, and 
lind-Legs from the Gambrels, by chafing them well 


ch hy 
'. With and againſt the Hair, that the Remedy may 
netrate and adhere to them, and that they may 
e all covered over with it : And thus leave him till 
orning, not wetting his Legs, but giving him his 
ater that Evening 1n a Pail. 


ung ;1 
che | 
5,00 ti 


onelt h 


ath The next Morning lead him to the River, or 
his ain his Legs with Well-water, which is alſo very 
or cod, and will keep his Legs from Swelling. Many 
ken mes when I have had no Vinegar, I have made 


le of ſimple Water, and it ſucceeded very well. 

Thoſe who to recover their Horſe's Feet, make a 
ole, which they fill with moiſten'd Cow-dung, 
d keep their Fore-feet in it, during the ſpace of a 
lonth or ſo, do very badly; becauſe altho* the 
ntinual moiſture which is amongſt the Cow-dung 
uſes the Hoof to grow, yet it dries and ſhrinks in 
dextreamly when out of that place, that it ſplics 
hd breaks like Glaſs, and the Foot immediately 
latens. For I aſſure you that Cow-dung, con- 


ie be 
| that 


„ ima to the Opinion of many People, ſpoils a 
he Tales Hoofs : It doth indeed moilten the Sole, 
And t drieth up the Hoof, which is of a different na- 
he Ne" from it. Therefore to recover a Horſe's Feet, 


Ware rather in place of Cow-dung to fill a hole 
with 


m well litter d. The reaſon why you are to draw 


be < 
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with wet blue Clay, and make him keep his f 
feet in it for a Month. 

When a Man hath rode a Horſe ſo extrey 
hard that he fears foundring, the beſt method 
can take, after he hath led him a little in ones hy 
and otherways ordered him, as I have alread 
reed, is, to take two Quarts of Vinegar, | 
two Pounds of Salt, and mixing them well ty 
ther cold, bathe and rub hard the Horſe's Fore, 
with it for about half an Hour; then pour int 
Feet ſome Oil of Bays ſcalding bot, and upon 
Oil hot Aſhes, above which put Hurds or c 
Flax, with thin ſlices of Wood fixed croſs-way 
bove it, to keep all faſt : But if you can har: 
Oil of Bays, then take either the Oil of Waln 
Rage tee, or that of Fiſhes,but Oil of Bays is by 
the belt. 


T 


CHAP. XX: 


Flow to recover Horſes which are haraſſed | 
lean after a long, Journey. 


MP* Horſes that are fatigued or over-rid, 
| made lean by it, have their Flanks alt 
without being Purſy, eſpecially vigorous No 
that have wrought too violently. There is nol 
ter method to recover them, than to give then 
the Morning half a Pound of Honey very 
mixed with ſcalded Bran; and when they ſhall 
well the half Pound, give them the next tin 
whole one, and then afterwards two Pounds ei 
Day, continuing it until you find that your 1d 
empty and purge well with it: And when you | 
ceive that they no longer purge, then forbeal 
give them any more Honey. Or you ma); 


them Powder of Liquoriſh in the ſcalded Bran 
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ble time. And to cool their Blood it will 
amiſs to give them three or four Clyſters. 
Flanks do not recover, give them the Pow- 
purſy Horſes deſcribed in the Second Part. 

| e Horſe be very lean, it will be proper to 
In ſome wet Bran every Night, over and 
Wis proportion of Oats. Graſs is excellent for 
be be not Purſy. 

be a Mare, give her a Horſe, and if ſhe ne- 
a Foal before, it will enlarge her Belly. 
times exceſſive Feeding may do more harm 
od, by making Horſes ſubject to the Farcy : 
bre give not too great a quantity at a time, 
e a little Blood from them now and then. 
Straw, mixed with Oats is good to prevent 
es eating of them too greedily, and being 
af a very good Food, is mighty wholſome 
m; that which is ſmalleſt cut is the beſt. 

n a Horſe begins to drink heartily, it is a cer - 
n that he will in a ſhort. time recover. 


w_ DD * th n 


CHAP. XXI. 


art of Shooing, or the true and exact 
bod of Shooing all ſorts of Feet, be they 
er ſo bad or deformed. 


xe are two Methods of Shooing. The firlt is, 
d ſhooe for the advantage of the Foot, and 
Ing to its nature and Shape, to fit ſuch Shoes to 
lay make it better than it is; and if it be 
may preſerve and keep it from becoming bad. 
xond Method is, that which diſguiſeth the 
nd maketh it appear good when really it is 
wich method, altho' in time it wholly ru- 
Foot, yet Horſe-Courſers who have no 
Klin but to ſell and pu off their Horſes, do 
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not much trouble themſelves about it; for proif 
their Horſes Feet but appear good, and they 
them ſold, it is all they deſire. — 1 
I ſhall treat of the firſt only, wherein au 
Rules to be obſerved in Shooing all ſorts off | 
whatſoever. 


The firſt is, Toe before, and Quarter behind 
as we commonly ſay, Before bebind, Behind bd 

By Toe before is meant, that you may gin 
Nails a good hold upon the Toes of the Fore 
becauſe there the Horn is very thick, which it i 
in the Quarters of the Fore-feet, for there the l 
is thin, and you would hazard the pricking 
Horſe. 

Quarter bebind is that a Horſe hath the Q 
of his Hind-feet ſtrong, that is to ſay, thell 
thick, and ſo capable of ſufffring a good gi 
the Nails; but at the Toes of the Hind- fen 
will immediately meet with the Quick, becaik 
Horn is but thin in that part; and therefore m 
ſhould put no Nails at all juſt in the Toes d 
Hind- feet, but only in their Quarters. 

The ſecond Rule is, Newer to open 4 i 
Heels. People call it opening of the Heels, 
the Smith in paring the Foot, cutteth the Her 
and cloſe almoſt to the Fruſh, and taketh it « 
within a Finger's breadth of the Coronet, or 
the Hoof, ſo that he ſeparates the Quarters a 
Heel, and by that means weakens and takes 4 
the ſubitance of the Foot, making it to lol 
become narrow at the Heels. Now this which 
call opening, would be more properly called Ci 
of the Heels; for the roundneſs and circumfet 
of the Foot being cut, by doing that which Wl 
call opening of the Heels, which is to cut f 
wholly away, they are no longer ſupported bi 
ching; ſo that if there be any weaknels in tie 
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arters, which will quite ſpoil the Foot. h 
The third Rule is, To make uſe of as thin and 
I Nails as poſſible, becauſe the Nails that are 
ck and groſs make a large Hole, not only when 
y are driving, but alſo when they are riveting : 
being ſtiff, they ſplit the Horn, and take it a- 
with them. Neither can a tender Foot be ſhod 
h ſuch big Nails, without hazard of pricking, 
ecially if there be but little Horn to take hold of: 
t Smiths, to prevent this, pierce their Shoes too 
xr the edge, which will in time ruine the Foot. 

he fourth Rule is, To make rhe ligbteſt Shoes 
can, according to the ſize of your Horſe, be- 
iſe heavy Shoes ſpoil the Back-ſinews, and weary 
Horſe ; and if he happens to over-reach, the 
es being heavy are more eaſily pulled off. Thoſe 
o think it frugality to ſhoe with thick and heavy 
ks, and ſeldom, are deceived, for they loſe 
e by it than they gain; for thereby they not 
ſoil the Back-ſinews, but loſe more Shoes 
itthey had been light. 


"2 = 


CH AP. XXII. 


to pare the Feet well, fit the Shoes, and 
drive the Nails. 


yp, tbe neither too broad nor too narrow in 
neither muſt its Sputiges extend any far- 
9 2 thec 


will of neceſſity make it ſhrink and ſtraiten in the 
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5 
ther than the Heel, (the Spung is that part of t . 
Shoe next to the Heel) but muſt follow the I iſec 
compaſs of the Foot, juſt to the corners of Here 
Fruſh, and they muſt not appear much upon H ” 
outſides of the Hoofs at the Heels neither; as HF. 
Smiths who pretend to be very underſtanding, wal ead 
make us believe, by ſaying, that it preſerveth g ſt o 
ſupporteth the Heel: But the middle of the If: 
mult be placed juſt upon the middle of the ent th 
the Quarter which touches the corner of the Hd th 
and is called the Heel, and which it is to bee 0! 
poſed you have not pared ; for as I told you, ee 
Heels muſt never be pared. Now the middle ian 
Spunges being placed upon the extremities oft tho 
Quarters, which form the Heel, and touch ail no 
the Fruſh, muſt not reach any further, and ls witl 
your Horſe will be ſhod both for his own eaſe, es fe 
the benefit of his Foot; for he will never b ers 
Hoof-bound, neither will he over-reach, by ras 
of the Spunges of his Fore-feet-Shoes being ſet c uterh 1 
with his Heels, and not ſuffer'd to exceed them A1 

Thoſe who make the Spunges of their Hel US in 
Shoes too-long, not only fatigue and weary 
and make them over-reach, but alſo ruin and | 
their Feet, and are the occaſion of their becol 
Hoof-bound : Thoſe again that are too fhort, 
a Horſe go leſs at his eaſe; but your H 
Shoes will never be too ſhort, if they follov 
whole compaſs of his Feet, to the ends or col 
of their Fruſhes and no further. 

The Shoe ſhould not preſs upon the Sole 4 
but ſhould reſt equally and exactly round the ® 
Foot upon the Horn, which is about the tlic 
of a ſmall Finger's breadth, taking notice, 
the Shoe, upon the outer edge of that ſide nent 
Horſe's Foot, have any riſing or unevenne» 
and that if you beat it not down, and make f 

with the reft before it be ſet on, it will relt 
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Un d form, and alſo in the time that you reſtrain the 
a. by cutting it, the Heel will ſtrengthen. Now 
e kind of Feet growing only at the Toe, all the 
ne ..:hment of the Foot goeth phere, and fo the 


maſh 
kes d 
ſten y 
lf wi 
Obi 


el becometh always narrower, and daily weaker ; 
t if you obſerve that which I tell you, to cut the 
de wich the Cutting-knife, having only as it were 
anched or cleaned the Sole with the Butteris, and 
it you put the Shoe at the Toe a Finger's breadth 
an Inch back, according as the Toe is too much 
rung, and that afterwards you cut away the Horn, 
bre you the Foot will take quite another form 
hape, which will be a great deal better, and the 
zels will alſo ſtrengthen. 

But if your Horſe's Heels be low and not narrow, 
d that the Fruſh be large or fat, with great diffi- 
ty will you keep it from touching the Ground, 
d then your Horſe will be in danger of halting, 
pecially when he is riding upon hard Ground. 

To prevent it, I think there is no other Remedy 
an to give him Calkins, after the faſhion of the 
int of a Hare's Ear, which is done by turning the 
des of the Spunges the whole breadth of the Shoe, 
„making them after the faſhion of Calkins; now 
©, TW: kind of Calkins will not do great harm to his 
et, and he will aiſo go the more firmly with them 
jon the Street, or in ſlippery Ground; ſo by this 
ans you will hinder his Fruſh to touch-the Ground. 
b not that I approve of Calkins, after whatever 


rec 
var N 
to g 


47 Ion they are made, the great Calkins are the 
18 art, and thoſe which ſpoil moſt a Horſe's Feet 
hebel after the faſhion of the point of a Hare's 


ae the leaſt dangerous ; and- if People could 
o Upenſe with the want of theſe, it would ſtill be 

much the better. Fg wag 
Bur if the Horſe which hath low Heels, have 
F allo narrow. near the Shoe, although that his 
Al be large (which is not ordinary) you muſt 
G 4 | then 
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then give him no Calkins, neither after the falia 
of a Hare's Ear nor any other, but you muſt fo 
him with Panton-ſhoes, with a narrow Spunge, aj 
very thick in the inſide, that is to ſay, that it ny 
ſlope very much from the inſide of the Sho: nn 
his Foot to the outer edge, and place the ſpunge 
the Panton-ſhoes upon the Heels, ſo that the thi 
edge of the Spunge may enter within the corner 
the Fruſh, to preſs them out when they grow; a 
his Toe with the Paring-knife, according : jt 
ſhall find occaſion for it; and after he is ſhoed, l 


art 1 


ey C: 
red. 


flat 


Ho 


his Feet in his Dung, being a little moiſten'd wii 10 
Water, until he leave halting, for he will for aud 
Days have pain in his Feet until he be accuſtoi em i 
to wear theſe kind of Shoes, afterwards you ore 
work him, for in a ſhort time he will be accuſtomi ur H 
to them; and after thrice ſhooing, the Heel, en- 
alſo the whole Foot, will have taken a good fm n. 
ſhape. ath hi 
The Horſe-Courſers, to cover this Imperfedinur th: 
of having low Heels, make the Spunges of the de ame 
great and thick, to ſupply the want of the He, 
which is indeed a very good Invention to (poil Wu the 
Heels for good and all, for it is good for notion tt 
but this, that it maketh theſe who are ignorant m 
ſuch Horſes, without taking notice of their ha ich 
low Heels; and the Horſe-Courfers have no d | dd cat 
deſign by it but this, when they ſhoe their Hoo the 
after that faſhion ; it doth, however, well ena ve in 
for ſuch Horſes which have their Heels but a Hen, 
low, to beat down the ends of the Spunges with me rc 
ammer, to thicken and ſquare them beneath, ng f 
it will raiſe their Heels, and make them go be wing 
in the Streets while their Shoes are new, but M af 
will not give their Feet a good ſhape: In à lt fo 
low Heels with a very large Fruſh, are thoſe kind But f 
Feet which People cannot help by ſhooing, 2" t 
look upon them as the worſt of all Feet, bed 


* 
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flat Feet, and ſuch as have their Soles round 
and high. 


Hoſe Horſes which have Flat-feet, if they be 
| young, their Feet will always ſpread, and ſo 
in danger of growing ill-ſhaped, therefore they 
ould be Shoed after the manner following, to keep 
em inſenſibly from ſpreading, eſpecially if the 
orſe be worth your pains : Above all things, if 
cur Horſe hath flat Feet, you ſhould bar the Pa- 
em-Veins : This operation is good, but however 
is not abſolutely neceſſary, unleſs your Horſe 
ah his Soles round and high, yet this is not to ſay, 
t that the doing of it contributes very much to 
amendment of Flat- feet; for to do it, you muſt 
ow, that in the Paſtern there are two Veins be- 
the Joint, the one upon the inſide, and the other 
dn the out; which Veins muſt be barred, that fo 
du may put a ſtop to the ſuperfluous Humour, 
lich falleth down upon the lower part of the Foot, 
Id cauſeth the Sole to grow round and high; and 
0 the Coffin-bone or little Foot, which is the 
ne in the middle of the Coffin, to puſh it ſelf 
Wn, which, through time, maketh the Foot be- 
me round at the Sole; the Veins in the Fore-legs 
ng ſtopped in four places, and the Wounds be- 
ng to heal up, which will be ſeven or eight 


95 after you have barred the Veins, you muſt do 
lat followeth. ; 
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ls very good for that purpoſe : then cut the Vs 
beneath and let it Blood ; if it bleed too long, 30 
may bind up the Orifice with a large Band an 
Comprels. : 

If for Flat-feet you bar the Veins, you will con 
ſooner to your purpoſe than if you had omitted i 
but that doth not hinder this following Mette 
to be very good, although you had not ban 
them. 

You muſt then forge according to the follouiz 
Figure, A. C. D. F. (See Plate third, Fig. 9.) Sh 
very ſtrait in the Quarters, and which do not tu 
in a Circle, nor follow at all the ſhape of the ( 
ters of the Foot, but whoſe branches from theT 
A. D. to the Spunges, C. F. muſt be very ftreyt 
and you muſt pierce the Holes, G. H. LL « 
near the edge: You muſt alſo place thoſe Shoes | 
that you may have about the thickneſs of tn 
Crowns of Horn to take away at the Toe Al war 
with the Cutting-knife, and they having tie "I 
branches ſtreight, there will without doubt be , 3 
good deal of Horn to take off at the ſides A. B *þ : 
and D. E. F. which are retrenched by the ſhape . ; 
the Shoe within the pointed Line, as you ma) * 
in the Figure. ä ward 
Having then a Shoe made after this faſhion jog 
together flat, and the branches near ſtreight, 4 . 
his Foot very gently, and fit the Shoe to it ; nde 
though 'it reſt a little upon the Sole it matters n, 
(becauſe by no means you muſt make your "oy 
vaulted or hollow) and faſten the Shoe with * 
thin Nails, taking but a ſlender hold for fear 
prefling the Vein, or meeting with the quick; J- 
Horſe: being ſhod with this kind of Shoe wn 
have been ordering, put a Reſtrictive in his £6 
made of Chimney-ſoot and Turpentine boiled! 
* gether upon a ſlo Fire, hs ſtirring it 1 
it be pretty thick, and apply it ſcalding ws, 
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r7uds above it; and becauſe when the Shoes are 
not vaulted, you will have difficulty to get in 
hin flices of Wood to keep faſt the Reſtrictive, 
(becauſe the Shoe will almoſt touch the Sole) there- 
ere after you have put in the Hurds, you mult tye 
; Cloth about his Foot to hold all faſt: This Re- 
-Hive will help to put a ſtop to the roo much 
owing of the Sole, and will alſo contribute very 
ich (with the ſtopping of the Paltern-Veins) to 
it a ſtop to all the ſuperfluous nouriſhment which 
ent to the Sole and Coffin-bone ; put alſo upon 
Coronet, by way of a Plaiſter ſome Hoof. ſalve 
read upon Hurds, applying it to the onſet of the 
lool to cauſe his Foot to grow, and renew the Plai- 
er every four Days, which doth a great deal bet- 
than only to anoint his Feet every Day, becauſe 
e Ointment being tyed on with Hurds, and al- 
ys remaining upon the Horn, hath more time to 
daten it and cauſe it to grow, than the ſimple 
jointing of it. 
You muſt not work your Horſe for five or fix. 
ys, that fo he may be uſed to his Shoes, which 
ll at the firſt preſs his Feet; but if after that time 
mean it, you muſt then let him alone until he 
wholly accuſtomed to them: And if he halteth 
maordinarily, it's like that he may be then prickt, 
which you muſt take good notice, and cure it, as 
hne taught you in the Second Part. You muſt 
Mtinue to ſhoe him after this method every New- 
Wn, always by degrees making the Shoes ſtraiter, 
much at the Quarters, but conſiderably at the 
& A. D. which you muſt retrench and keep 
ſt by all means imaginable, as you ſee it marked 
Ie Figure by the circular Line A. D. which is 
uid with Points: After three or four Shooings 
W Horſe will have changed the ſhape bf his Feet, 
a was unpleaſant, into a better: Now it is a 
un Rule, that you muſt always make uſe of this 
| yy nale ey 
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way of Shooing, three or four Days after the chaw 
of the Moon, to cauſe your Horſe's Hoof topy 
the better, which is what we deſire. 
If the Feet which grow too much at the 9 
have the Heels ſtraiter nearer the Shoe than abo 
then you muſt not retrench the ſides of the Fox 
A. C. D. F. as I deſired you before, but you n 
ſhoe them with Panton-ſhoes to enlarge their Het 
for beſides, that theſe Shoes will open the H 
they will alſo hinder che Sole to grow ſo nu 
downwards, and ſo the Foot will take a ben 
ſhape : When you ſhoe with a Panton-ſhoe, it m 
follow the circumference of the Foot, and d 
Branches muſt not be ſtreight 3 you muſt alſo la 
the Sole ſtrong, without taking any thing an 
from it, otherways your Horſe will halt; youu 
therefore to take nothing from the Sole, Heels, n 
any other part when you ſhoe him, but only 
Cruſt, or that which riſes like a ſcurf, and 
muſt always ſhorten the Toe by cutting it wil 
Cutting-knife, proportionably as you ſhall finda 
ſion: Make the Shoe altogether flat, without vad 
it, for although it reſt a little upon the Sole it mat 
not, becauſe you are to force the Foot to growk 
His Fore-feet being ſhod, cauſe him to ſtand * 
them all Day long amongſt his own Dung, K 
a little moiſtned, and let him not work for % 
or ten Days, until he be accuſtomed to thoſe 
of Shoes; afterwards you muſt ſtep him abr 
on eaſie Ground, to ſtrengthen his Feet. 
The reaſon why the Foot being reſtrained 
this kind of Shooing. taketh its right ary wh 
is becauſe thoſe Horſes which have Flat- feet, 
round Soles, have too much nouriſhment in * 
Soles, and particularly at their Toes, and too 
at the upper part of their Feet: now that 
ſtern-Veins furniſh this ſuperfluous nouriſhm® 
evident when People take out a Horſe's 50 
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ie to ſtop the Blood, which in great abundance 
wech from the Foot, People are neceſſitated to 
the Paſtern with a Cord, that is, they preſs thoſe 
o Veins, which I have before ordered you to bar, 
d that tying ſtoppeth the Blood, which being 
oped, and having no more paſſage to go to the 
der part of the Foot, which it did too much nou- 
and moiſten, it followeth of neceſſity that the 
le muſt dry and ſhrink in, to which the Panton 
oe will contribute very much; becauſe the open- 
the Heel near the Shoe, will alſo conſtrain the 
verfluous nouriſhment, which went to the Sole and 
de, to remain above, and nouriſh the Heel which 
5 dried; and by means of the Hoof-ſalve the Foot 
ill be moiſten'd, and the nouriſhment kept there, 
hich is what we deſired; and in the mean time the 
el enlarges, and the Toe and Sole ſhrink in, and 
ow leſs : This Method is alſo good for Flanders 
orſes, whoſe Feet change the Horn, for in the 
e that their Feet alter, it giveth them a good ſhape, 
tif cheir Feet be already bad, you muſt take ano- 
1t vad er courſe with them. 
it mau che Horſe's Sole be round and lower than his 
oof, which happeneth more to ſome than to 
ers, ſo that ſome will have their Foot fo ill- 
ped that it will reſemble an Oyſter-ſhell, and 
ut renverſed in a manner, ſo that it is im- 
idle to ſhoe them without hollowing or vault- 
b their Shoes, which will make them go unea- 
and alſo through time cauſe their Feet at the 
Is to become round, like the ſegment of a Ball. 
ie ſhorteſt and beſt remedy for ſuch Feet is to 
ur the Paſtern-Veins, and ſeven or eight Days 
& the operation to make him Panton-ſhoes 
ih ſtrait Spunges, and extraordinarily thick on the 
ner edge; they muſt alſo be altogether flat, and 
* Vaulted ; for it is to be remarked, that almoſt. 
the round or high-ſoled Horſes have narrow Heels 
near 
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near the Shoe, and the Smiths thinking to x 
them go eaſily, make them hollow Shoes, Which 
only upon the Horn in the out- ſide of the Heel. 
| by that means, becauſe the Shoes by deprees q 
ſtrain the Foot, they make it grow daily ſtrain 
the Heel; the little Bone alſo which is in the nil 
of the Coffin preſſes downwards towards they 
the Toe grows long, and fo the Feet become 
ſhaped and unſerviceable; now to help and nk 
all theſe Inconveniencies , the Panton. ſhoe . 
forged and pierced near the edge of the Toe, s 
told you, you ſhall cut more or leſs from! 
Horſe's Toe with a Cutting-knife, as you | 
think fit; then fit the Shoe ſo, that the l 
ings or thick parts of its Spunges may a 
within the corners of the Fruſh, and being fa 
the Toe that it may reſt upon the Horn; bu 
though it reſt a little upon the Sole it matters 
and faſten it with thin Nails; alſo put into hf 
a Reſtrictive made of Chimney- ſoot and Turpeni 
boiled together, and anoint his Hoof with Ha 
ſalve; then let his Feet ſtrengthen and be eaſa 
the Pain, which that new manner of Shooing 8 
occaſion, and that for the ſpace of twelve Da; 
more until he leave halting ; afterwards let 
work by degrees, and after three or four Shou 
if the Horſe be not old, his Foot will take a8 
thape. This which I ſpeak is not by ſpeculatl 
but founded upon a great many Experiences. 
It is a great abuſe to vault Shoes when Fed 
may forbear it (and it may for the moſt paſt 
omitted) becauſe the Foot being nailed and mal 
faft to the Shoe, it groweth and taketh the ſhaps 
form of the Shoe; and Nature finding that pal 
open, through the inclination which the hath to 
niſh a ſuperfſuous nouriſhment to the undet pat 
the Sole, preſſeth always that way, and 550 
helped by the hollow Slioe to give chat round 0 
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the Feet, which rendreth a Horſe unſerviceable 
the Street or upon hard Ground; ſo that People 
neceflitated to ſend them to draw the Plough, 
ich had they wanted that fault, would have been 


a, and might have ſerved for a Coach. 

ran. happeneth alſo that when a Horſe travelleth 
a a vaulced Shoes, he treadeth only upon the mid- 
be of the Shoe, for it cannot all equally touch the 


und, becauſe of its roundneſs, ſo that it hindreth 
Horſe to go ſo firmly as otherwiſe he would, and 
o maketh him ſlip. 


The ſureſt way therefore, is to reRtifie ſuch bad 
on Aer in the beginning, and eſpecially in the time 
he en Horſes alter or change their Horn, which is 


firſt ſix Months after they come from Flanders. 

But ſuppoſing that your Horſe's Feet be yet in a 
dition to be helped, you muſt reſtrain their 
wth in the Soles, as I have ſhewn you for the 
feet; or if his Heels be narrow, ſhoe him with 
Panton-ſhoe, and after the former faſhion, with- 
t vaulting or hollowing it; you muſt alſo pare but 
e from his Feet, and leave his Sole ſtrong, ſhorten 
Foot at the Toe, and put theſe Panton-ſhoes up- 
tim, If his Heels, I ſay, be narrow near to the 
de, then put the Reſtrictive into his Foot which 
Idered before; or otherwiſe let him ſtand with 
keet being ſhod after the faſhion I have been 
ming you, in his own Dung, being kept a little 
Ml that it may not heat, and let him ſtand fo 
ll te halt no more, always keeping the Dung 
it upon which he ſtandeth ; at the ſame time 


1 umuſt alſo renew, two or three times, the Appli- 
- coli ofthe Reſtrictive, and the Charge or Hoof: ſalve, 
r paſt i him always ſhod after the former manner; 
15 ' = Foot, after. Shooing be very high and 
n bed, you muſt then let him ſtand eight or 


Days upon his Litter. If 
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wour his Foot a Charge or Softner reaſonably 
im, or Hoof. ſalve, as I have before ordered you. 
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If the Horſe have his Sole but a little raiſed, g 
that it be not as yet abſolutely round beneath, th 
twice or thrice Shooing it will be helped; butts 
more it is out of ſhape, the more time it will takes 
rectifie it: It is to be obſerved, that Flat-feet, x 
leaſt the moſt part of them, have their Heels nu 
row near the Shoe, ſo that the Smiths hollowingt 
vaulting very much their Shoes, make them 
upon the out-ſides of the Heels, and by that men 
make them become narrower : Now quite conta 
to this method, you muſt ſhoe your Horſes vit 
Panton-ſhoes, ſo that cauſing their Heels to opn 
you will contribute to the ſhrinking in of the N 
and under part of the Foot, as I have told you 
fore, and cannot tell you it too often. 

But if your Horſe's Foot be extraordinary hi 
or round in the Sole, you muſt, without delay, 
the Paſtern-Veins, which will be the only means 1 
give a good ſhape to thoſe flat kind of Feet; i 
without this operation any other will have no gra 
effect; becauſe the main defign is to put a ſtops 
that ſuperfluous nouriſhment which goeth to f 
Sole, and to force Nature to furniſh that nouni 
ment to the upper part of the Foot, which 
ſhooing with Panton-ſhoes will do, even with 
retrenching and cutting his Hoofs at the ſides, it j 

but only with the Cutting-knife cut and retten 
his Toe, and that you keep his Sole ſtrong wit 
almoſt taking any thing from it; ſo that being 1 
with Shoes that are not vaulted, although ay a 
a little upon the Soles, yet they will not cauſe 
to halt much, even though they be Panta c 
Afterwards fit the Shoe, and providing it reſt © 
altogether upon the Sole, it is enough, ſeeing yon k 
the Sole expreſly for that purpoſe ſtrong enough, A 
faſten the Shoe wich very thin Nails. mug 
“e is ſhod, you ſhall fill his Feet with Tar ſcald 
«© hot, or with the Reſtrictive before - mention 


- otherwiſe keep then amongſt his moiſten'd 
Fe, this is to keep the Horſe a long time 
out baving any ſervice of him, but oftentimes 
not taking that care of him, and giving that 
be becometh altogether unſerviceable, as I have 
na great many, for not taking notice of them in 
>» There are ſome which have ſuch kind of 
t that will yet be ſome what ſerviceable, but ac- 
ling as they need help, People take more or leſs 

of them. | 
The firſt ſhooing of Coach-Horſes is of conſe- 
nee: So that you are then but to make the Horn 
| where the Shoe reſteth, and not to take any 
from the Sole, but as it were to clean and 
ten it, becauſe ic hath been already made tco 
ow ; ſhoe him juſt, and pierce your Shoe a 
ty diſtance from the edge, . but you muſt drive 
We Nails low ; for if you ſhould pierce your Shoe 
the edge, the Nails would, in driving, ſplit the 
n, which hath been already too much weaken'd 
be Horſe- Merchant, who had no other deſign 
o make his Horſe's Feet appear hollow: you 
then pierce your Shoe a pretty diſtance 8 
age, ſo that the Nails may not eaſily ſplit the 
MN; but for fear of pricking your Horſe, you are 
Ine them ſomewhat lower than ordinary, and 
ta Nail juſt at the Toe, to the end that the Shoe 
tay longer on without ſhifting it's place, and 
| [emain ſtrait upon his Foot: You are not at 
vretrench his Quarters nor open his Heels, but 
tt Shoe follow the compaſs of the Horſe's Foot, 
by this means you ſhall preſerve his Feet, and 
| vil be always good. | 
Role Smiths who think to give eaſe to their 
Ps, by enlarging their Shoes, or vaulting them 
; inſenſibly ſpoil their Feet, becauſe they fol- 
e form of the Shoe, Ir ſo become ps j 
our 
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for the more that you enlarge your Shoe at fir 
more you muſt enlarge it the next Shooing, x 
that is the way abſolutely to loſe your Hor | 
it is far more difficult to recifie your Horley 
and give them a good ſhape, when once deſom 
than in the beginning, when they have goodla 
and their Horn altering, to preſerve them, ba 
they are then capable of receiving any form yu 
tend to give them: Horſes which have big andi 
Feet, although they be not flat, yet are mot 
jet to have them eaſily ſpoil'd than any oth 
People take not care at every Shooing to rem 
them, until the nature of the Horn be_chay 
This is what I thought good and neceſſary 
practiſed for this kind of bad Feet; I ſhall nM 
following Chapter continue to ſpeak of otbe . 
of bad Feet than theſe I have already difcourlv 


„ i —_ 


GH Ap. xxv. 
How Horſes that are Hoof-bound, or nl 
heePd, ſhould be ſhod. 


Have already ſhown, that a Hoof. bound I 
is a Horſe whoſe Heels fo preſs che Bone ln 
the Hoof, or the Coffin- bone, that they either! 
the Horſe to halt, or at leaſt hinder him to 
eaſily: To cure it, People take out the I 
Sole, and cleave his Fruſh, which ſhall be 
of in the Second Part, Sed, 2. or otherwiſe N 
remedy it by the help of Shooing 3. but 
a Horſe is ill Hoof. bound, People oft-cimal 
time by taking out his Sole, provided that 
cleave his ruft to facilitate it; bur. People, 
have not had the experience thereof, can bi 
difficulty, at firſt, be perſuaded to make trale 
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rl, rne cauſes of this defect in the Feet are different; 
þ ie which have either ill-ſhaped, or too long 
ei. are ſubject to grow Hoof bound: they alſo 
e's 


ome Hoof bound when their Hoofs are too dry, 
want nouriſhment to maintain the Horn; or if 
be not right ſhod, their Heels will grow nar- 
„ and ſo they will become Hoof. bound; after 


ec they never go firmly, becauſe their Heels 
mai ing them, they endeavouring to eaſe themſelves 
"= much as they can, and theretore go upon their 
0 


Ws, which maketh the Back-ſinews to ſhrink, and 
| ret: Legs, at the Knee or Paſtern-joint, to bend 


ch ads, when they ſtand in their natural Poſture; 
ar) 0 which, if you help not at the beginning, will 
all 1 ke them halt to the Ground. It is diſcourſed at 


otherk in the Second Part, concerning [che curing of 
url: which are Hoof. bound. 
Lo prevent and put a ſtop to this Infirmity, you 
when you ſhoe ſuchf Horſes, take the Heels 
much down without hollowing the Quarters, 
pare the Fruſh flat; for all Horſes whoſe Heels 
fery much taken down, will not only never be- 
e Hoot-bound, but alſo they will have no Bleymes 
* lich is an Inflammation occaſioned by bruiſed 
py 88d within the Hoof, betwixt the Sale and the 
60 Foot near to the Heel, where the Matter ga- 
mY b a, and cauſeth the Diſorders which are ex- 
nw in the Second Part) and alſo the Sinews of 
nd Les will be preſerved, eſpecially if they be 
wiſe 1 work in the Manage upon ſoft 
2 muſt alſo, beſides this Precaution, never 
4 cha e Heels with the Butteris, as the Smiths do, 
peopl 1 Lo Quarters by prefling the Butteris 
5 55 ſcwards; they cut alſo the end of the 
% er or Heel, and take it away even within 
4 of the Hair, and they call that to open 
6; but they are ſo far from doing that, 
H 2 that, 


or 10 


_ — —— — — wy — — 
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) 
that, on the contrary, they take away the whe 
ſtrength of the Foot, which ſhould have been 
altogether whole, and which is done if you op 
not the Heels, nor with the Butteris hollow & 
Quarters, but that you leave the Sole ſtrong, i 
let the Heel keep its full roundneſs: 1 ſhall hae 
great many People againſt me for maintaining dj 
Propoſition, becauſe moſt Perſons, at leaſt alt 
Smiths, ſay that the Heels are to be opened; H 
that which they call opening the Heels, is dom 
right taking away the ſtrength of the Heel, to wall 
it, and put it in a condition to be ſoon Hoof-boun 
but I would ask thoſe Gentlemen, if cheir Had 
ſhod after that manner do not become Hoof bon 
for I daily fee thoſe Horſes Hoof. bound whoſe He 
have been kept very open after their faſhion ; and 
maintain, that of all the Horſes whoſe Hech 
have cauſed to be taken down reaſonably, and 
eerwards ſhod, cauſing the Shoe to follow the ra 
neſs of the Foot, juſt to the corner of the Fn 
and keeping their Soles ſtrong, not one of then 
came Hoof. bound. The proof of it is eaſie, 1 
you miſlike it, take you to your old method ; 
t Tam ſure you will continue this manne! 
Shooing, when once you have made tryal d 
This which I affirm is grounded upon reaſon, 
the Horn followeth the form of the Shoe, becab 
is more ſolid than the Horn, and forces it to ſo 
its ſhape when ic grows: But if there be appt 
that the Horſe's Heel will become narrow, 1 
ſureſt way is to ſhooe him with a half Panton 
which is to turn the branch of the Shoe in tos 
the Horſe's Foot, as it is explained in the follo# 
Chapter, for that Shoe will keep bis Quarter 
condition to open and become _ J the 
growing, the Heel openeth, and therefore 6 
{traiten, and fo the Foot will continue well ke 
for the Shoe which you put upon it will open 
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|, becauſe either the Hoof muſt not grow, or 
e Heel will open, for the Spunge of the Shoe muſt 
u low the roundneſs of the Heel, and go no farther 
in the end of the Quarter; ſeeing then that the 
hoe gireth the ſhape to the Foot, as without all 
bt it doth, and the Shoe taking no other ſhape 
in it hath already, it being inflexible ; and the 
orn, by its flexibility, being capable of receiving 
ed; M form, it follows neceſſarily, that the Shoe being 
uf panton Shoe, muſt force the Horn outwards, 
| d ſo enlarge the Heel, which I ſhall explain in the 
lowing Chapter : But above all, you muſt rake 
tice when you ſhoe after this method, that is to 
7, with Half-panton Shoes, that you keep always 
e Sole ſtrong. | 
1; a0 Some People ſay, that the Fruſh ſhould not at all 
Heck pared, becauſe when it is entire it keepeth out 
& Quarters, and preventeth their coming together; 
c , People ſhould not make the Sole hollow be- 
xt the Fruſh and the Quarters, but ſhould only 
the top of the Fruſh with the Butteris 3 which 
ic, called, co pare che Fruſh flat: If People did not 
lll pare the Fruſh, there would happen this in- 
anne! veniency, that ic would corrupt and become 
ling, and ſo breed the Tegnes, (which is when 
rut mouldereth away in pieces, as if the Moths 
beck eaten it, and that it goeth the length of the 
Wk; for then the itching. pain is fo great, that it 
often make a Horſe to halt: The word Teigne 
A ah a Moth, becauſe when a Horſe hath that 
nt0Mity, it looketh as if the Moths had gnawed 
n w kaut) beſides that, there is no advantage in 
ug it ſo high: We conclude then, that ever 
Mt the Foot is pared, the Heels and Frul 
WE" > made flat without hollowing the Quarters, 
. at for the leaſt ftraitning of the Heels, the 
ell. 3 wy ſhould be turned in towards the Sole, after 
Hofen of the Half-Panton Shoe, as it is ex- 
H 3 ' plained 


ir Hof 
f. bout 


oſe Het 
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Flained in the next Chapter, (See Plate 3. Fignini 
and the Heels very far from ſtraitning, will infall 
open and enlarge. 1 201 
For thoſe Horſes which are Hoof. bound. th 
that you have pared their Feet, and left the dog 
traordinarily ſtrong at the Heels, you muſt b 
Panton-ſhoes, conform'd to the ſhape of Fg t 
Plate 3. | £145 
L have called this Shoe the Parton or Pant 
to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe of any other falkin 
ſnape. CHE HEY. 49 +23 59g] 
Now to forge a Panton-ſhoe, you muſt male 
inner edge of the Spunge B, A, E, C, D, E, 29 
deal thicker than the outer edge 1 E, LE, fot 
betwixt A G. and D H, there may be two ott 
times the thickneſs that there is betwirt IE. 
L E, as you may perceive. by the thickneß d 
Spunge A B, C D. ſo that the Shoe riſes by dy 
from G to A, and ſlopeth equally from A to E. 
whole length A G, EI; and fo you will find! 
the inner edge of the Spunge is a great deal ti 
than the outer, for the thickneſs within market 
is three times thicker than E; it is the inſided 
Shoe, and that which toucheth the Sole which 
fee in the Figure; but there muſt begreat 
taken that. the foreſaid thickneſs A B, CD, a 
Spunge, diminiſh always towards G H, as you! 
erceive in the Figure, and all the reſt of the 
Fom 11. G H, round the Toe of the Shoe, be 
flat as other Shoes are, to the end that the Bc 
Foot may reſt upon it at eaſe: That which . 
ſented to you by the Figure, is but the inſide o 
Shoe next the Horſe's Foot, and the Spungs i 
te ſtrair, or pretty near the other, that the 
;e&ft upon the de ot the corners of the Frum 
all the ou of the Shoe, which'is next the Gr 
mult be guire flat like: to another Shoe, 
you ſhall have a right Pazrat-fhoe for. your Hork 
Flas. Fg. 10, 5 


0 Cf? 


mu. is neceſſary when you place the Spunges of this 
milie upon the end of the Heel, which is the extre- 
y of the Quarter, that the ſaid extremity of the 
uarter reſt upon the middle betwixt AE, D F, 
och is the ſloping part of the Spunge; but for all 
ult Ut, the inner edge of the Quarter A G, muſt not 
| wholly upon the Sole, although you kept it 
ong enough, which ſhould be always done when 
mate uſe of thoſe kind of Shoes; for although 
an ople ſhould prevent as much as poſſible any Shoes 
ing too much upon the Sole, yet they are ſome- 
nabe ves neceſſitated to ſuffer this Slioe, of this faſhion, 
| reſt a little upon the Heels, and even the inner 
„e of the Spunge almoſt always toucheth the 
3 or en; therefore the Sole ſhould- be always kept 
eos, eſpecially at the Heels; afterwards anoint 
br Horſe's Feet, which are ſhod after this faſhion; 
un the Hoof. ſalve before - mentioned, or thoſe de- 
ro bed in the Second Part, and keep his Fore- feet 
vet his moiſten'd Dung: If you continue this 
al ti bod, infallibly his Heels will open and enlarge 
bel Horſe at firſt, if you have weaken d his Soles 
ide d much; may mean his Feet with theſe kind of 
dich es, but his Feet will ſtrengthen through a little 
preat e and reſt: Theſe kind of Shoes are not fitted 
D, A bout a little Time and Pains; and the Smith 
01 i not be ſlothful to put the Shoe in the fire again, 
f che er to open or ſtraiten the Spunges, according as 
e, be e is need for it, for that cannot be done at the 
he Bl iſt; and there is no Smith chat is able to fit 
h 15 taten two of theſe Shoes in le than an Hour, 
ide 0 tte Shoe muſt follow exactly the ſhape of the 
ei well at the Heel as at the Toe; and al- 
an the inner edge of the Spunge enter but the 
Wnes of two Crown pieces wichin the Heel, it 
Mrs not; for, in a Months time, the Heel open- 
Wil cover it all; when the Pantor-ſhoes are for- 
itted, and ready to be put on, they appear, to 
H 4 thoſe 


© 
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thoſe who are ignorant, very ſtrait and gare 
the Heels, becauſe they follow the ſhape of theft 
and therefore ſeem ridiculous to choſe who ky 
not tha good o hben. 
The reaſon why the aſe of theſe kind af Wl 
openeth the Heels, and helpeth Hool. bind ih 
that when the Heel growethꝭ it is forced outwaii 
the Shoe, becauſe the Spunge which is chida 
great deal in the inner edge than in the outet, 
dereth the Heel to cloſe and tend that way, 
upon the contrary forceth it outwards, ſo that 
the Hoof muſt not grow, or of neceſſity tel 
mult enlarge and open, if che Shoes be i 
Lou muſt continue the ſhooing of him after 
faſhion, until bis Heels be well ſhaped. and lu 
which will be infallibly after twice or thrice {hoo 
do it at the Change, or about the fourth or fifihl 
of the new Moon: The uſe of cheſe Shoes 15a 
table, in that they never ſhift upon che Fe, 
remain ſitm in one place, being kept ſiwed f 
thicknels of the inner edges, of the Spunges. 
A Horſe ſtod after this faſhion, is many time 
ſerviceable for a little time, which muſt be all 
kim to ſtrengthen his Feet, amongſt his mull 
Ne -boc plaid hos mi oiled 
People muſt not think to travel wich theſe hi 
Shoes, at che beginning when a Horſs is {hod 
them, and before he be accuſtomed to then 
ſeeing they preſs the Foar, they wonld male 
halt: but they may cake the Air upon a Hock! 
after this faſhion, make him ride in the Manag 
do any other moderate exerciſe, providiog it be 
on ſoft Ground; and after; the Horſe hat bes 
with them, although you travel han. 
I you have. a Journey to make with a! 
chat in Hoo-bound, but doth pot as her hf w. 
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u muſt not at all take down his Heels when you 
oe him, although I heretofore ordered you upon 
er occaſions to do it; but, on the contrary, you 
ſt keep his Heels as ſtrong as poſſible, and drive 
Nails only in the Toe, for the Heel being high 
d narrow, you will not eaſily 7 them driven 
e, neither could your Horſe ſuffer it; and then 
Horſe will travel with you as you pleaſe : In- 
d this will not be the way to help his Hoof-bind- 
but, on the contrary, it will make it worſe, it 
ing only to make him perform his Journey that 
do It. | 725 
If your Horſe be ſo ill Hoof. bound that he halteth 
the Ground with it, the beſt and readieſt Cure is 
uke out his Soles, and put Shoes upon him which 
re long Spunges: The way of taking out the 
t _— in the Second Part, Sect. 2. not but 
i thefe kind of Shoes, which I have been diſ- 
is lng of, help, and will through time open his 
eety| | rb, but that will be in four or five Months time; 


res if his Soles had been taken out, he would 
e been cured in three Weeks or a Month, pro- 
Wins that you took care to open his Heels, when 
Sole was out, by cleaving the Fruſh, or by put- 
in a plate of Iron betwixt his Heels, fo 
it may keep them about two Inches, fur- 
1 than 191 were N his 775 was 
en Out, and that. ing that plate of Iron be- 
it the ewo Quarters TE! Foot near the Heel, 
ul: the Fruſ which is ſofter than the reſt of the 
will yield and open, and ſo make the Heels 
| Condition to become large; but it is Tooner 
© to give a ſtroke with an Inciſfion-knife, and fo 
ae and open the middle of the Fruſh down 

ito the Paſtern, to the end that that overture 
nabe the putting in of ſame rolls of Linnen in 
ak of the Frulk (which mult be firſt dipt in 
Realing Charge) the more eaſie to keep the 9 
* _; <A Sh A ld LE >. ci ion 
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ciſion very open; the Sole will grow again, wii 
will keep out the Quarters ; the Shoe which i 
be made large, to anſwer to the Foot which v; d 
made large, will keep it fo, and the Heels in g 
ing will not cloſe or ſtraiten if the Horſe be ti 
ſhod : This which I ſhow you is founded upon 
veral Experiences I have made, which ſuccel 
very well with me; for the Sole beginning tog 
will keep out the Heels; and if there be nee 
it, you may. afterwards ſhoe your Horſe with Wow 
Panton Shoes, as in the next Chapter. 17 
There are ſome Horſes fo very ill Hoof-bow 
that although People have taken out their Sole 


irt! 
ich, 
| ill! 

ped, 
3Þ 
2ntiO0! 


they can ſcarcely force out their Heels, to petit | Or | 
plate of Iron right placed, which ſhould keep tt you 
open and aſunder; for. thoſe kind of Feet you ell th. 
when the Sole is taken out, force aſunder the H berefe 
at the Heels with the Nippers or Pincets, ſo tau d 
forcing them, you may oblige them to fen ot be 
but there muſt be great care taken in forcing i veth 
Quarters this way, that you do not ſepafze . Bran 
Horn from the Heel, for then you would 'caik le flop 
Horſe to caſt his Quarters: After you hate! * 

e tne 


forced his Heels open with the Pincers, you ml 
put in that plate of Iron, which reſembleth fu ouen 
what the blade of an old Knife, which will 
his Heels firm and open, until the Soles grow # 
and ſo keep them out themſelves :' But the abſolut 
ſhorteſt ways is to cleave the Fruſn down almol 


the very Paſtern, immediately after you have tl 
out his Sole; and after that the Shoe is faften dt 
and the Charge or Apparel for cure put upon L. ol 
Sole, you mutt fill that Clift very well with bell bat up 
or rolls of Linnen, firſt dipt in che healing Oe 
which muſt be put into it at the under part „ . 
Paſtern, and afterwards tye all up with a cost — 
Lerdit 


keep chem faſt, and keep always that clift def Þ 
until the Sole be wholly filled up again * 


5 may 
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ch. it you ſhoe your Horſe with a Half-Panton-ſhoe 
a his Heel become very large and well- 
ined, which is eaſier done than to force the Quar- 

by making uſe of the Plate of Iron above- 


J 


W:-ntioned, although that method be alſo very good. 


ͤ— 


„ ——— — — — — 


CHAP. XXVI. 


u Horſes which have Cliſts in their Quarters, 
commonly called Falſe- Quarters, are to be 
ſbooed. "IP 


Or Horſes which have cloven or Falſe-Quarters 
you muſt make a Shoe after the faſhion which 
ll the Half-Panton-Shoe, the uſe of it being good, 
therefore thought fit to propoſe it to you ; this 
ethod of ſhoving may alſo ſerve for Horſes whoſe 
oofs begin to cloſe and ſtraicen at the Heels, for it 
meth near to the figure of the Panton:ſhoe, becauſe 
e Branch is turned upwards, which maketh the 


wh. Þ: 


. 


farel | nt 
— WW": lope that the Panton ſhoe doth; but the ſide of 
ave e 200 next to the Ground is not the ſame, be- 


uſe there is but one edge of the Spunge, to wit, 
e outmoſt edge, which toucheth the Ground; 


eres the under-ſide of the Panton-ſboe is quite flat: 
vw ar "ls kind of Hal- Panton- ſhoes do not force out the 
vols ſo ſuddenly as the whole Panton- ſhoes, and 
alot refore are good to be made uſe of at firſt, to 
e e the Heel fpread. | 14871 
ten d be Shoe Er, GH, which is repreſented in the 
upon L. of Plate 3. is a Half-Panton-ſhoe, which is to 
h bol Put upon a Horſe which hath one or more Falſe- 
g Chat ters, and which conſequently - hath narrow 
t of WE; you muſt then make, eſpecially the whole 
cloth ches, and alſo the Spunges FB, DH, ftronger 
a ordinary, afterwards turn them up ſo that AB, 


ſo 


V, may be higher than the outer edge EF, GH, 


———— 
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axes will find that betwixt AB and EF, the du 
will flope. outwards, alſo the other Branch (0 
GH, will do the ſame ; and the reſt of the & 
FEGH, will be altogether flat upon the Ground 
an ordinary Shoe; for I here repreſent to you te 
inner ſide of the Shoe, becauſe the under i 
of the ſame Shoe, FEGH, muſt reſt upon f 
Ground, the whole compaſs of the Shoe, FEGI 
Now in vaulted Shoes the Spunges are turned qui 
contrary, for in them they ate turned outwards 
wards the Ground, whereas in theſe they are tum 
into the Foot. | "of 

The Shoes for Hoof-binding, before-mentions 
have the inner edge of the Spunges a good dal 
thicker than the outer, whereas theſe have bothd 
edges of equal thickneſs ; but the dexterity bi 
turn the Spunges, ſo as to give them a right ſlot 
and to make the Shoe hollow or vaulted next i 
- To ſet on and fit the Half-P avton-ſboe, you mul 
when you pare the Foot, keep the Sole ſtrong at! 
Heels, and ſo fic the Shoe, that the middle dt 
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Heel, which maketh the extremity of the Cue u 
may be ſet juſt upon the Spunges, FB, DH ai 7 
taking care that the inner edges of the ſaid pun ruſ 


reſt not wholly upon the Soles, but although t 
reſt a little upon them it matters not; then dr 
your Nails neatly, and ſee that they be very thu 

When the Shoe is put on to bemain, chat is toll 
vhen it is nailed and riveted, you muſt pour in 
his Foot Tallow and Pitch molten together, 
*Hurds and ſplinters of Wood above them, © 
*allfaſt; and if you have the Oil of Bays, U 
be very proper to put it alone ſcalding bot Þ 
his Foot, with Hurds and Splinters above it 0 fr 
it in, for it is ſuch as we hare to een 
ſuften and ſtregthen the Sole, ich Prop hr: 
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ind to force the enlarging of, by the foregoing 
2hod of Shooing, or pour Tar ſcalding hot into 
Foot; or, without making uſe of any of thoſe, 
p his Feet amongſt his moiſten'd Dung, and let 
m always ſtand thus upon it until he leave halting, 
hich will be within four or five Days, more or 
b; and during that time always anoint his Hoofs 
the Coronets with Hoof ſalve; and although he 
chaps halted before, becauſe of the pain which his 
alſe-Quarter or narrow Heels gave him, yet this 
ethod of ſhooing will, from that time forwards, 
ve him eaſe: The Falſe-Quarter or Seyme will 
der and cloſe up to the very Hair, and the Horſe 
il recover; but if this method of ſhooing do not 
e buſineſs, have recourſe to the Second Part, where 
e cures of Seymes, or Falſe-Quarters are parti- 
larly treated of. | 
There are ſome Horſes, eſpecially your light kind 
Horſes, which have unequal Heels, ſo that the 
ſtandeth higher than the other, which is eaſily 
ceived, by looking to the Heels juſt at the Pa- 
em: There is no other help for them, but to 
ale uſe of this way of Shooing with the Half 
aum. ſboe, or to take out their Soles and cleave 
& Frulh to the very bottom; that ſo, when it 
Wweth up again, you may keep the Heels at an 
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"CHAP. XXVIL © 


Of Shooing Horſes whoſe Fore-Legs, fro th 
Knees to the Coronets go in a ſtrait lin, a 
appear as if they were all of one piece; 
alſo of thoſe, whoſe Paſtern joints bend ſo | 

' forwards that they appear to be diſfocate, 


Here are ſome Horſes, which when they; 
1 ſtanding in their natural ſituation, have the 
Legs from the Knees to the Coronets in a ft: 


or, as, I ſhall ſhow you hereafter, and is done | 
taking the Heels very much down almoſt to 

Quick, without hollowing the Quarters ; whit 
will force the Sinew to ſtretch, and the Palten 
joint to. retire into its place; if, when you n 
down the Heels, the Leg falleth not far enoug 
back, and that the Horſe continueth to car!) 

Paſtern- joint too far forwards; you muſt then ma 
the Shoe go beyond, or exceed the Toe half at 
ger's breadth, and it muſt alſo be male thicket 
that part than in any other; in the mean i 
while you give him this kind of Shoe, anoint | 
back-ſinews of his Legs wich the Ointment of Rok 
Ointment of Marſh-mallow, Ointment of PopU 
on, and Honey, of each a like quantity mixed © 
(which is called the Ointment of AMonrpelier, à 
deſcribed in the Second Part,) to make the bie 
finews ſtretch the more eaſily, and bring them 


which have high Heels are more ſubject to tl | 
firmicy than others. ; 
When the Paſtern-joint goeth out of its plat 


bending too far forwards, you muſt take oY 
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orſe's Heel to the very quick, without opening it, 
nd give him a Shoe which muſt appear all round 
Toe, two Fingers breadth without his Foot, as 
Lople ordinarily ſhoe the Mules, and anoint the 
ick. ſinew of his Leg with the Ointment of Mont- 
ler ; for this way of Shooing ſtretcheth the Sinew, 
hich violence would wrong it and occaſion ſome 
welling, if it were not aſſiſted by ſuch an Oint- 
ent as this, which hath the vertue to take away 
te Pain and ſoften it; and alſo at firſt, when he 
rrieth theſe kind of Shoes, it is proper to walk 
Win up and down in ones hand, to aſſiſt the Joint 


18y i 28 ns 2 

e e fall into its right place again, and not at all to 
el him in hilly Ground, for in going up Hill the 
boan der would ſtretch ſo much, that I aſſure you 


: Horſe would halt for having had ic fo violently 
etched on a ſudden ; you muſt therefore at firſt 
t his Sinew ſtretch by degrees upon plain Ground, 
dd partly alſo in the Stable; but if the Joint be al- 
pether advanced, with difficulty will he be cured 
nou it, if it be not by cutting the Sinew, as I ſhall 
you hereafter, a little lower than the Ars (as 
e French call it) which is a Vein upon the inſide 


f * ach fore- Thigh a little below the Elbow, call'd 
icker t haſlick· Vein, and by common Farriers the Plat- 


un, 


t 

"nt K Horſes which have their Legs from the Knee 
of Role Coronet in a ſtrait Line, and alſo thoſe which 
opa their Paſterns already caſt forwards, do not re- 
ved © der by the method of ſhooing, which I have ſhown, 
lier, 4 


mut then have recourſe to a manual Operation, 
de bid ch appeareth dangerous but is not: To perform 
ich well, you muſt obſerve, that Horſes which 
: How icamly troubled with thoſe Infirmities I have 
e mentioning, have a Sinew or rather Muſcle, at 
4: or Plat-Veins, and a little below the place 
Ke they bleed Horſes in that part, which is near 
* Wertion or joining of the Fore-Thigh with 
Ho! the 
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the Shoulder: That Sinew or Muſcle is abon H dan 
bigneſs of ones little Finger, very much ſtray ſto 
and ſtiff, and lieth ſtrair up and down all alot © 
Leg: Now, it is that Muſcle or dinew Win t 
maketh the motion of the Paſtern joint, and Her. 
ſtretched after this faſhion keepeth the Joint te 
wards, and hindereth it to be in its ordinary Me ch 
ation; a certain token that it doth fo, is that hill: hot 
Horſes which have neither of theſe two fore n wich 
Infirmities, have not this Muſcle ſtrerched, Nc 
a covered and hollow, fo that People with tion 

culty can find it out; but in thoſe who have may 


this Muſcle is found at the very firſt feeling, aliſſperfo! 


appeareth clearly to be ſtretched, and not a5, th: 
rally it ſhould. Having found out his Mil tn, 1 
which is eaſily done, you muſt, with an InciqMinge: 
knife, open the Skin downwards, four Fiyerati 
breadch below the Ars or Fore-Thigh Vein, then! 
the Muſcle or Sine quite through croſs- ways, nd 
at one cut, but by degrees, then turn your (ncll 
knife to the other ſide of it, and perfect the cui 
of it by degrees, and not all at once, although) 
muſt at laſt cut it quite through; and after it i c 
waſh the Wound with Brandy, and put Salt i 
and work the Horſe after he hath no more Sue 
where you cut him, and that the Wound is be 
up; and thus the Paſtern will fall into its nat 
place by degrees, and if the operation hath 
dexterouſly performed, the Horſe will bleed but! 
little, and the Wound will alſo heal up of is 
accord; there are ſome very ſenſible Horſes i 
will be eight or ten Days without lying ak 
Operation, hut People muſt not be ſurprized? 
ſeeing there is not the leaſt hazard in it: Some 
People in making this Operation, through © 
neſs, cut the Ars or Fore-Thigh Vein, when 
have made the Inciſion too near the Vein, an 
the Horſe will bleed very much, but there 15 fe 
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danger in it; let the Horſe bleed ſufficiently; 
ſtop the bleeding, by filling the Orifice with 
et or Hare-wool, and afterwards ſow up the 
in two parts ; there will be gathered a little 
er, but by greaſing the Wound, in eight or ten 
the Horſe will be healed, and ſometime ſooner; 
e that this Operation be made, the Horſe's 
; ſhould be very much taken down, and then 
with Planch-ſhoes, as the Mules are, and lec 
Wczry thoſe Shoes three or four Days before the 
ation, and alſo walk abroad with them, that 
may be accuſtomed to them; after which you 
perform the Operation. And for the more ſe- 
that you may not cut the Fore-Thigh or 
Jin, you muſt be ſure to make the Operation 
Fingers breadth lower than the Veins : Thus 
eration will have more effect upon the Pa- 
,and alſo you will not cut the Vein, and in 
or ten Days the Horſe will be recovered, the 
| healed up, and he will be in a better con- 
Ito travel than formerly. 


heir Paſterns altogether caſt forwards, by cut- 
em four Fingers breadth higher than the Knee, 
on the Fore-part of the Fore-Thigh ; they 
au the Skin above the Sinew, which is very 
ad ſtretched upon the fore-part of the Leg, 


Horn, by putting it quite beneath the Si- 
aterwards they cut the Sinew with the In- 
Mnife, quite thorow to the Sbamoy-horn, they 
k Wound with Salt, and put Hurds or courſe 
pr into warm Turpentine, above it; and 

er the Horſe to come at it with his Teeth 5; 
ep the apparel faſt, they wrap the part 
td a Cloth, which muſt be ſewed, for fear 
nz the Horſe's Leg too hard, which would 
well; then they * him in that * 

an 


ople make the like operation upon Horſes which 


ley raiſe the Sinew with a Shamoys, or wild 
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and dreſs him not for ſome Days, but they tl 
| J 

him the very next, and anoint his whole Leg ui 
the Duke's Ointment, deſcribed in the Seam b. 
and continue it every Day for eight Days; u 
Horſe, during that time, may be walked up n 
down in ones hand, and the Paſtern will fall 
its place, fo ſoon as ever the Wound is healed; 
This Operation is more difficult than the for 
and ſucceeds well enough with Horſes which k 
their Paſtern caſt very far forwards, and as ity 
quite ot of its place, which maketh the Sine 
ſtretched, that it is quite raiſed from the f 
Thigh, and very much advanced, yet it is & 
without trouble or hazard; but if a Horſe be lu 
a ſtrait Line fron his Knee to the Coronet, andt 
the Sinew, we have been diſcourſing of, bt 
much raiſed from the Bone, and excelfively ſir 
ed, it may in that caſe do prejudice, as I ſaw iti 
to a Horſe, which had one of his Legs from 
Knee to the Coronet, only in a ſtrait Line, at 
the other the Paſtern was caſt quite forwards; tit 
in which the Paſtern-joint was quite caſt fom 
the operation ſucceeded admirably well with k 
the Sinew was very much detached and eg 
but for his Leg, which was only in a firait 
from his Knee to his Coronet, the Sinew wal 
altogether raiſed from che Thigh, and fo the! 
was two Months recovering. 

Now People run not that hazard in makit 
other Operation, which is performed four! 
breadth below the Fore-Thigh Vein, for it & 
ver do any prejudice, although the Sinew © 
very little raiſed and advanced; therefore © 


Part 


e ſtar 
0 cu 
Worles | 
oronet 
e Shoc 
will! 


Horſe have liis Paſtern- joint quite call my ward 
would not adviſe you to cut the Sine w 4 * eint 
the Knee. This is enough upon this Subject Wn ſta, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Arched Legs. 


Hen Horſes have Arched Legs, or their Legs 
* bending forwards at the Knee, when they 
e ſtanding in their natural ſituation, People may | 
o cut the abovementioned Sinew as they do to W 
es which have their Legs from the Knee to the |} 
e Monet in a ſtrait Line; and if they begin with Ml 
is e Shooing, as I have before ordered, the Operati- bl 
ve U vill ſucceed well; for after all is done, you will 
an WW: how neat the Legs will appear in compariſon 
{ be hat they were before: You are to begin with 
y il Shooing, and you cannot, in ſhooing of them, 

w it We: their Heels too low, that fo you may force and 
from ape! the Sinews to ſtretch : At firſt when you 
ne, e uſe of this Invention, the Horſe may halt 
's ; they it, but you muſt anoint the back-ſinews with 
tore ſoftning Ointment, ſuch as the Ointment of 
with ler, deſcribed in the Second Part, and anoint 
1d ee news twice a Week with it, having firſt 
{trait red the Sinew by chafing it with your hand; 
w v8 Vintment will ſoften the Sinews, take away the 
o the WE, and fo facilitate the extenſion of the Nerves. 
ter having taken down the Heel, as I have 
maki You, the Leg be net in that condition you 
four F wiſh it, being (till very much arched at the 
r it jou muſt then make for him a Planch-ſhoe, 
inen e muſt go beyond, or exceed the Foot at the 
ore o or three Fingers breadth, and rife alſo a 
for v0 iwards the edge; faſten it upon the Foot, and 
a lite aoint his Sinew wich che foreſald Ointment ; 
bject- In ſtand after chat matiner, only walking him 
du hand every day about an Hout and in a 
C me you will ſee the good effects of it. 
I 2 | 
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If nevertheleſs it produce not that effect vic 
you might expect, then cut the Sine a little beo To 
the Ars or Fore-Thigh Vein, as I ſhewed you d 
fore; and if that makes his Legs ſwell, as it foneiM.* 1 
times doth, be not ſurprized at it, but anoint lin bs 
with an Ointment made of Populion, Honey, 1 * 
black Soap, of each an equal quantity, mixed y Iigh-v 
well cold, wich a ſmall Glaſs full of Brandy, a 
continue to walk him every Day in your Hud” © 
but you m uſt obſerve never to cut that Sinew, unt ak, 3 
you have firſt taken his Heels very well down, a a ſh 
then ſhod him with Shoes which exceed his Fon: Pe 


the Toe, as thoſe do which are made uſe off if 16 


Mules. 
| a ſign 


1 reac 

nding, 

CHAP, XXIX. ple t1 

| ment 

How to ſhoe Horſes which tread only upon rain 

Toes of their Hind-feet ; as alſo thoſe ul les « 
trip or ſtumble. ep 


n 


* — 


* 


8 Horſes tread upon the Toes of their Hit 
I feet, without reſting upon their Heels at 
Young Horſes are not ſo ſubject to it as old, and 
time it becomes incurable. You are therefore 
practice upon them a part of the Cure for Ho 
who have their Paſterns bending forwards as if 
were out of joint. People ordinarily begin with 
king down their Heels very much, and then; 
them Shoes a little longer than the Foot at the 1 
and anointing well the Sinew of the Hind leg 
Horſe in a ſhort time will recover : But you 
continue to take down his Heels extraordina! 
and keep his Toes very long. Alſo, if it be necell 
yeu mult make the Skoe exceed his Toe; but che 
reſt way is to make it exceed his Foot at the 1% 
Inch or ewo, : . | 
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ual To ſhoe a Horſe which ſtumbleth, you muſt ſhoe 
all n quite contrary” to thoſe which tread only upon 
ue Toes of their Hind- feet: For you muſt take down 


ome 


i; Toe very much, and alſo ſhorten ir, that he may 
It kum 


xt meet ſo eaſily with the Clods and Stones in the 
liah-ways. 

fur if thoſe Horſes which ſtumble have their Si- 
as troubled, their Legs ſpoilt, or their Shoulders 


Land ak, you mult then have recourſe to another Cure 
„n ſhoeing, which you will find in the Second 
5 ; where you have Receits that are all very good. 
001 


If your Horſe over- reach, the Spunge of the Shoe 
ut follow the Turn of his Foot. It is common- 
:ign of Weakneſs when a Horſe is ſubje& to o- 
each; which is when with his Hind-feet as he 
fing, he overtakes the Heels of his Fore. Some 
ple turn up their Hind-feet-ſhoes at the Toe, to 
went the ſtriking off the Fore-ſhoe. Though it 
ertain the Rider is oftentimes the occaſion of a 
ales over-reaching ;3 becauſe through his igno- 
Ice he knows not how with his Bridle-hand, and 
the fear of his Spurs, to keep his Horſe Together 
| firm under him. It is true, that an Action 
ch i conſtrained cannot endure long, and far leſs 
wole time of a long Journey, when wearineſs 


, * let a Horſe. But a Man ſhould now and then 
e Us ertile his Horſe 3 and if that prevent not his o- 
ching, you may then freely ſay, that he 
ai as Reins and Strength, or that he is quite 
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CHAP XXX. 


How to ſhoe Horſes which have been founder 
the Feet. 


F ere are few Horſes that have been oftnerfy 
dred in the Body than once, which har 
ſome of the Humour which occaſion'd the f 
dring, fyllen down in their Feet, which will d 
gure them, becauſe the Point, or that pat of 
Coffin-bone or little Foot which is molt advang 
falleth down and preſſeth the Sole: And then 
dle of the Hoof above the Toe ſhrinks in and 
comes flat, becauſe of the hollowneſs beneath it, 
caſion'd by the falling down of the end of the 
fin- bone. And when the Bone of the Little | 
hath fallen down after this manner, and prol 
the Sole outwards, the Horſe is then ſaid to hae 
cents; although thoſe Creſcents be really the Bo 
the Little-foot, which hath left its place and 
downwards, and the under-part of the Foot, to 
the Sole at the Toe, appears round, and the 
above ſhrinks in. Neither can it be otherwise; 
the Coffin-bone or Little-Foot being, as I faid, | 
down, and left that place, wherein it is ſtayed, 
ty, the Hoof at that place not being ſupported) 
ny thing, muſt of neceſſity ſhrink or fall in, 
The fame happens to Horſes which have id 
great Numneſs in the Coffin; the Cauſe of » 
is almoſt the ſame as Foundting in the Feet, anc 
Symptoms the ſame, wiz. Creſcents; and ſuch H 
tread only upon their Heels, ſetting down thei 
a pretty while after their Heel; neither can 
reſt upon any part of their Feet but the Heel. 
Now, where the Foundring hath fallen q 
to the Feet, or that there be a Numneſsin the 
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Horſes are a long time in recovering; ſo that a 
as time will produce but little amendment: 
erefore the beſt way is, to ſell them for the Plough, 
to ſuch who live in a ſoft Country, where are few 
no Stones. 
Never pare a Horſe at the Toe that is foundred in 
Feet, becauſe the Sole in that part ſhould be al- 
ys kept ſtrang, to the end that if there be any 
xarance of a Creſcent, it may be prevented from 
ing any greater length. Neither muſt you take 
wn his Heels much; for all che ſtrength of theſe 
| of Feet lies in the Heels: And ſo ſoon as he is 


dans, pour into his Sole Oyl of Bayes ſcalding-hot, 
the nh Hurds or courſe Flax above it, and Splineers of 
od to keep all faſt, and continue to pour the ſaid 
ch it, OF! into his Feet, for ſeven or eight times, once e- 


other Day. | 
you take out a Horſe's Soles, you ſhould not 
tj above three Months after his foundring ; and 
n you have out his Soles, the whole Creſcent 
d be fired; that is to ſay, burn the whole end 
e Little- foot which is looſe, that ſo ic may fall 
J. But I think it far better not to take out 


the d Horſe's Soles at all, but to keep the Sole always 
iy ks, and pour into it Oyl of Bayes. 

id, 

yed, e 1 
reedd 

1, | C H A P. XXXI. 

we i 

of v Of Calkins. 

t, and | 

ich HO n ſpoil the Feet, occaſion Bleymes, which is 


abruiſed Blood within the Coffin at the Heel, 
lie Back-Sinews, and make Horſes to tread up- 
It Toes only of their Hind-feet, and trip. Ne- 


len M in time of Froſt they are convenient, 
1 the N Neceſſity bath mo Law ; and it were better 


5 the 
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the Horſe ſhould ſpoil his Legs, than the pv 
ſhould be in continual hazard of breaking h. 
When you are neceſſitated therefore to uſe thy 
make the Smith to pare the Horn a little low a 
Heels, and turn down the inner Corners «4 
Spunge upon the Corner of the Anvil, and ſo HH 
on a Calis after the ſhape of the Point of a Hy 
Ear, which will do little Prejudice; where 
great ſquare Calkins ſpoil the Foot. 


— — — 
_— 


CHAP. XXXI. 
How to ſhoe Horſes which Cut or Interſer, 


2 are four things that make a Horſe toal 
The firſt is Wearineſs : The ſecond, Meda 
his Reins : The third, Not knowing how u 
And laſtly, his not being accuſtomed to Trau! 
which might be added, his being badly or 00 
ſhoed. It hapneth more frequently behind thal 
fore, and is eaſily helped by ſhoeing, eſpecially 
Horſe be young. Ems 
When People ſee a Horſe which cuts him! 
ſhould not at firſt ſight condemn him for it, i 
they have examin'd whether it may not have % 
ſome Rivet of a Nail which hath occaſion i 
that the Shoe too much exceeds his Quarters 0 
inſides. 194 V 
: Every Horſe which after a long Journey hath! 
cut himſelf, giveth a fatourable token and pod, 
his Goodneſs : For there are but few, which 4 
a long Journey have not cut themſelves. kb 
more. ; . 135 IN.” e 
It is eaſily known by the Skin being cut upon 
inſides of the Paſtern- joints, and many times: 
led to the very Bone, ſo that the Horſe, frequil 
Its wich it, and hath his Paſtern-joints ſwell 


24 2h 7 0 f 
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If a Horſe cut before, take off his two Fore- 
es, and take down the Out-quarter of each 
et very much, and place the Inner-edge of the 
ue {o, that it may follow exactly the compaſs of 
of 1K Foot, without any ways exceeding it towards 
\ COS cel. Then cut the Spunges equal with the 
Hu el, and river the Nails fo exactly into the Horn, 
t they may may not at all appear above it: Or 
n the Horn with the point of a hot Iron, a little 


Wd civet them in theſe Holes. 

If the Horſe, after this method of ſhoeing, conti- 
| ſtill to cut himſelf, you are then to thicken the 
jer-Quarters and Spunges of his Shoes, ſo as they 
y double the thickneſs of thoſe upon the out- 
e, and always pare down his Out-Quarters very 


uch, even almoſt to the Quick, without in the 
10 touching thoſe within: But be ſure always 
vel, I rivet che Nails very juſtly and cloſe. GH 
100 lf he cut behind, unſhoe him, and pare down 
chan iS Out-quarters almoſt to the Quick, give his Shoes 
hig r only upon the infides, and ſuch a Turn as 


yy make them follow exactly the compaſs and 
ve of his Foot, without exceeding it, eſpecially 
ne Inner-Quarters ; and above all, rivet the Nails 
0 for one ſingle Rivet will occaſion a great 
order, 

K notwithſtanding all cheſe Precautions, your 
aſe continue ſtill to cut, you muſt (befides what 1 


hath e already ordered) drive no Nails at all upon the 
procl &s, but only make a Beak at the Toe to keep the 
ich erm in its place, and continuing this Method 
s bone time, the Horſe will learn to walk, and 


upo0 rde ordinary faſhion.. Some faſten little Boots 
106 e Leather or of an old Hat, about the Paſtern- 
eqs; they are made narrower at top than bot- 


and therefore are only made faſt at top. * 


low the hole of each Nail, and then beat down 


ere no more, although he be afterwards ſhoed 
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thers wrap about the Paſtern-joint a p n ha 
Sheep's-Skin, with the woolly ſide next the Hold cxci 
and when it is worn out, apply a new one, 5, the 
If he cut through Wearinels, there is no ball: Rer 
Remedy than giving him Reſt, and feeding e pure 
well. N Al Pu 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
Of Parging. 


PP: ſhould never be attempted without gt 
neceflity, becauſe Horſes are eaſily infant 
and require a great quantity of Drugs to purge till 
which cannot poſſibiy be given without impriniiſ 
a ſtrange heat in their Bodies, not ſoon extingut 
ed. And the Medicaments being commonly wa 
ty four hours in their Bodies before they begin 
operate, muſt, during that time over-heat or at 
fome of the Parts. So likewiſe there is great & 
ger from miſtaking the nature of the Diſeas 
purging them unſeaſonably. For Example; in 
at of a Fever, and in the pains of a Cholid, 
would be very improper to adminiſter a Fuge,! 
cauſe thereby a Man will ſoon have cured his f 
of all Diſeaſes. 
Some Medicines purge only by lenifying # 
ſweetning, ſuch as Oyls, Greaſe, and Butter, wii 
by greaſing the Guts, facilitate the evacuation 
the Excrement and other Humours. Others # 
by their abundance of Moiſture do ſo ſoften ' 
lumours, that they glide along with them: 
as Whey, the Decoction of Beets, of Pellitoc) 
the Wall, of Coleworts, of Spinage, Oc. Ai 
likewiſe Graſs in the Month of May purges by le 
* ſoltning the Humoyrs, and cauſing then 
pals eaſily through the Bowels, by reaſon of ti 
great humidity. 
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l ſharp and piquant things do likewiſe irritate 
| excite the expulſive Faculty; ſuch as almoſt all 
; the Seed of Nettles, and many others. But all 
> Remedies are rather laxative and deterſive, than 
e Purgatives. hy 
Al Purgatives have in them a kind of Malignity : 
refore never give a violent Remedy for a ſmall 
jiſpoſition. If People fail in any fide, it ſhould ra- 
be in giving too weak than too ſtrong Remedies; 
| if the Horſe do not purge ſufficiently, there is 
hing loſt, becauſe it hath diſpoſed the Humour; 
| by reiterating the Purgation ſome Days after, 
8 making it a lirtle ſtronger, you will find it fuc- 
8 cry well. You ſhould alſo conſider, that a Re- 
given in Subſtance, for example, in Powder, 
uld be given in leſs quantity than when it is only 
iſed in ſome Liquor, and the ſolid Subſtance 
wn away. 
Generally ſpeaking, no Infuſion of any Drug what- 
will purge a Horſe, becauſe it paſſes too quick- 
For he is a Creature ſo difficult to be wrought 
In, that although a Drug be given him in Sub- 
Ice, yet it will be twenty four Hours in his Bo- 
before it begin to purge, whereas an Infuſion be- 
liquid, pa ſſes in five or fix, ſo that it hath little 
o effect, unleſs you give him the Drugs and Infu- 
0 mixt together. 
lerer purge a Horſe in the beginning of a Diſ- 
WIE, bxcauſe the Humour not yielding to the Reme- 
, is thereby over-heated, and brought to a 
Mentation, which increaſes the Diſeaſe inſtead 
ininiſhing it: And ſince in Horſes we cannot 
we any certain fign of Coction, and ſeparation 
8 Humours, which occaſion the Diſeaſe, their 
us being almoſt always troubled, and not much 
Ile to one another, and the Excrements of the 


the Horſe be recovered ; But this is to be only un- 


moſt the ſame ; therefore we ſhould delay it 


t I. 
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derftood of acute and violent Diſeaſes; for why 
the Diſtemper begins once to ſlacken, then tei 
mour which occaſioned it is concocted, ſcig 
cauſes no longer any ſymptom. And becauſe) 
ture many times neglects to expel the Humour þ 
has overcome, therefore it is that it muſt bee 
ated by purging, leſt ic ſhould ſpring up a ne 
gain, and occaſion a Relapſe : So that in Fer 
and other violent Diſeaſes, a Man ſhould nr 
purge a Horſe, neither in their beginning, nor un 
they are at their height. 
| You are alſo, as much as poſſible, to fore 
purging in time of exceſſive Heat or Cold. Bu 
you are neceſſitated to do it in Winter, yon 
then to keep the Horſe well covered, in a un 
Stable, from whence he muſt not ſtir during 
Purgation ; but if it be in Summer, then keep b 
in a temperate place, and when he begins to pu 
walk him half an Hour in ones hand, ever) u 
Hours, and continue it for half a Day, to affiltli 
to empty. 
A Horſe that is to be purged, ſhould be kept fol 
five, or ſix hours without eating, before he take 
and as long after. You may alſo, for the mc 
precaution, give him a Clyſter the Night bel 
which ſhall be compoſed according to the nature\ 
his Diſeaſe. | 
From the time he took his Purgation, until 
have done working, (which will be about for 
hours) let him eat no Hay, but take him from! 
Rack at the end of every four hours, and give 
about half a Peck of wet Bran. 
When the Horſe hath done purging, you 13 
if you will, give him a Clyſter, to perfect the e 
cuation of that which the Medicament hath n 
brought away: After which you may feed and 
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1 making of Pills, after you have broken and 
en your Drugs courſly, mix the Compoſition 
two Pounds of freſh Lard, or for want of it, 
like quantity of freſh Butter; and having 
ten and mixt all well together in a Mortar, make 
b about the bigneſs of ſmall Tennis- Balls, and 
en the Horſe has ſwallow'd them, give him, in 
orn, ſome White-Wine to carry them down to 
Stomach, and to take away the bitterneſs from 
Mouth. 

If it be for a Drench, you are alſo to beat them 
ly, and either mix them with a Decoction or 
h Wine, and letting it infuſe about a quarter of 
hour, give it to the Horſe early in the Morning, 
h a Horn, after he has been tied up two hours 
, "8 the Rack. 

If you make uſe of a ſimple Infuſion, which 
th no great effect upon Horſes, then the Drugs 
ng infuſed all Night, the Liquor is to be poured 
next Morning, amongſt which you are to diſ- 
Ie fome kind of Electuary or Powder in a ſuffi- 
nt quantity ; and when the Horſe has taken it, 
ge the Horn with the remainder of the Decoction, 
with Wine, and make him ſwallow 1t; after 
dich waſh his Mouth with a little Wine, to take 
v its bad relliſh. 
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How I Of Clyſters. 


um hſters are of ſo great uſe for the preſervation 

df a Horſe's Health, and curing of Diſeaſes, 
ach ve have no Remedy which equals them; for a 
and er given in ſeaſon will ſave a Horſe's Life. 
PX, and the exceflive beating of the Flanks, are 
I allayed but by the reiterated uſe of good 
Clyſters. 
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Dung he can conveniently bring away. Or 
erwile thruſt up into it about the bigneſs of a 
ve Hen's Egg of Caſtile- Soap, anointed with Oil 
make it enter with more eaſe; half an hour 
r which, the Horſe will empty; fo that uſing 
you need not Rake him, becauſe the Soap will 
it ſufficiently of it ſelf. Having thus cauſed 


n to empty, place him with his Fore-parts a little 
hey er than his Croup, and thruſting into his Fun- 
wit vent a Horn made for that purpoſe; open at the 


nend, pour into it by degrees the Clyſter, which 
ſt be Milk-warm, and if it ſhould ſtop in the 
rn, without paſſing down, you are to make the 
re move his Tongue, and then ſtrike him 
ntly with the palm of your hand upon the Reins, 
ich will make it enter: This done, put him into 
Stable again, tied up to the Rack, without 
ing him afterwards, contrary to the common 
ice of Farriers, who walk the Horſe while the 
ter is yet in his Guts. 

It is alſo fit that your Horſe be tied up to the 
> two hours before his Clyſter, and that he eat 


effet 
Salle 


and until he hath rendet'd it, or about an hour 
at Meer he hath taken it. 
bey that walk their Horſes after a Clyſter, 


re de them render it too ſoon, whereas it ſhould 


ce eained a reaſonable time: If he could be 

de to keep it a full hour, it would be ſo much 
„better; and therefore a large Syringe made on 
tion, pole is better than a Horn, becauſe the Horſe 


wes 1t better, without ſo much as needing to be 
ſen out of the Stable, and being leſs moved after 
chung it, he will have the leſs cauſe to render it 
b loon. It ſignifies but little to ſtop a Horſe's 
Indament with Hay, or to tie down his Dock, to 


t all 


> Hol 
by 
ho ha 
tel, | 
e not * vill prevent him from voiding his Clyſter, if 
forth We an inclination to it. | 3 
GHAP. 


ler him from rendring it, for none of theſe me- 
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CHAP: XXXV. 1 
Of Blooding Horſes, and Pre- cautions n 
obſerved therein. 


Looding is very profitable for curing of Fa 
the Farcy, Mange, Strokes of all ſorts, for! 
fluxions upon any part of the Body, the Eye. 
cepted, for the foundering in the Body, Ven 
Head-ach, and many other Diſeaſes. 

The firſt Reaſon for Letting-Blood is Plan 
which is when the Veſſels are fo very full of Bt 
that they can ſcarce contain it without burſting, 
that there is more Blood than is needful for i 


oung 1 
as po 
their / 


entertainment of the Parts, ſo that Nature e; ſuc 
govern it, Omne enim nimium Nature inimicun. reſted 

The ſecond Reaſon is, The exceſſive beat Fe 1'wal 
Blood: In this cafe blooding refreſhes and appalM*nt'y 
the boiling of it. either 


8, NOT 
try, n 


e Col. 


The third Reaſon is, That we may take aug 
corrupt Humours contained in the Veins, 


by their Putrefattion can produce but bad effects: ili 


fore Nature being eaſed by this evacuation, doth the gi © be | 
eaſily digeſt the reſt. | ple c 
The fourth Reaſon is, That when the Blood ba i. vi 


les; as 
ention, 
Ir Bites 


liberty enough to run and paſs freely through its Vil 
blooding gives it vent, and ſo facilitates its motion 
The fifth Reaſon is, To make a Revulſim, b 


tering its courſe, when it carries it Ed from one yl lhe Te 
another with too great impetuoſity, n too much A Heac 


dance. Now in this caſe, People endeavour o by « 


tard its courſe, or to procure another for it, A they 
another way. | . | bay 
The ſixth and laſt Reaſon for Blood- letting . bor 


W, the 
Reardir 


To give eaſe and relief to any part that is over "1 
with Blood; which is performed by bleeding _ 
afflicted. . Blo 
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ood-letting is neceſſary by way of prevention, 
11 Horſes which feed well and labour little. 
111d be done twice a Year. 

hath alſo its Inconveniences, when practiſed 
afonably ; for then it maketh a revulſion of the 
„ which are the fource of ſtrength and natu- 
eat; and alſo takes away the aliment appointed 
e nouriſhment of the Parts. You ſhould there- 
conſult your Horſe's ſtrength, to know if he 
ndure Blood-letting, and to conſider if he be 
weak; for then he would have more need to 
ade up by good feeding, than to loſe his 


to 


oung Horſes, as well as old, are to be bled as 
as poſſible. I ſay the ſame of ſuch Horſes as 
their Aliments without being concocted and di- 
d; ſuch as thoſe who have much whole and 
geſted Oats amongſt their Dung, unleſs the 
e ſwallow them without chawing, which is 
ently done. | 

ther are you to bleed cold and phlegmatick 
6, nor thoſe which work in an exceſſive cold 
uy, nor in any Country in great Heats or ex- 
& Colds, their Bodies then ſtanding more in 
o be ſtrengthen'd than weaken d. 

we commonly bleed Horſes in the Jugular 
which lie on each fide the Neck, for ſeveral 
les; as the Farcy, Mange, Repletion, and for 
ention, | 1 
* Bites or Blows in the Eyes they take Blood 
the Temples with a ſmall Lance. 


by exceſſive Labour, or for Colicks and the 
þ they have a little Lance made purpoſely for 
nz the Veins beneath the Tongue. | 

lb for Colicks, Vives, and being much over- 
they bleed in the Griſtle of the Noſe, with- 


Feding whether they hit the Vein or not. 
; When 


f Head-aches, or for being diſguſted or over- 


—_—__-—_—_____ — raw — 
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When a Horſe is diſguſted, dull art 
over-heated, they ley. de madd Por 
above the fourth Bar, with a Lance or ſhary H La 

If your Horſe loſe too much Blood iy be, 
thus 8 him in the Palat, you Pong to at rice 
Head very high, by tying a Cord about bn ed m 
Fore-Teeth, as if you were going to give hi too ſm 
Drench, and it will ſtop of its own accord, n, 
I faw once a Horſe that died of a ſtroke w 
given him in the Palat with a Horn, and thel Iden 
could not be ſtopped neither with Vitriol, nd Day 
a Button of Fire, or any thing elſe they coul wr 
ply, fo that the Horſe loſt all his Blood, andd tout | 
I have fince fallen upon a Remedy that wou 
ſaved him, and which is but a Trifle : Tate 
of a Walnut ſhell, and applying the hollow reaſo1 
it to the Orifice of the Wound, preſs it a lit 1 
upon it, and ſo hold it for a quarter of an l * 
after which the Shell will ſtick of its own at Ifter v 
and fo ſtop the Blood, which perhaps no ot]; ort 
medy could have done. well. 
For Strains in the Shoulder, or the Magz j then 
thole Parts, they take Blood from the Baſh nd fe 
For ey lp but this is rarely done, and" 1 E 
it is, they do it comm ich FE 6 it, 
3 * 22 monly wich Fleems, Me Wa, 
For Strains and Infirmities in the Hams i wh 
they take Blood from che Paſterns with Fit coſe al 
Lance. v8 re 
For beating in the Feet, and Infirmitics 0 ih! 
Legs, ſuch as Swellings and oppreſſions 1 
Ner ves, Horſes are let Blood in the Toes * ere 
Butteris or Drawing - Iron. =o 
For Colicks, and ſometimes alſo for the! F cold 
the Veins of the Flanks are opened with 4 0 not 
Lance made for that purpoſe. 1 Mal 
For Blows and Strains in the Haunches MHC 


drawn with Fleems in the flat of the Thighs 
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For the Fever and Purſineſs, they bleed with a 
np Lance in the Tail or Dock. 

When a Hofſe is blooded, make a good large 
ce in the Vein, that the thick and terreſtrial 
ood may be evacuated ; becauſe when the Orifice 
too ſmall, it is only the moſt ſubtil Blood that is 
ann, ſo that the blooding doth more harm than 


ben you intend to bleed a Horſe, let him reſt 
Day before, and alſo the Day following; and 


tim be tied up early in the Morning to the Rack, 
al hour Water or Combing, for fear of too much 
an ating his Spirits; then draw with/ a pair of 


ms, that ſhould be of a reaſonable breadth, for 
reaſon before given, about three Pounds of 
od, and then leave him tied to the Rack for two 


rs, 
iter which you ſhall give him ſome ſcalded 
u, or the following Maſh: Take half a Peck of 
well. ground Malt, and put it into a Pall by it 
then take a Gallon or five Quarts of fair Wa- 
and ſet ic on the Fire, and when it hath boiled 
tle, put as much of it into the Malt as will 
1 Iten it, working and ſtirring them with a piece 
5 lat Wood; after which pour in the reſt of the 
&r, and mix all very well together: Then cover 
tle and let it ſtand two hours. When the 
e is ready to take it, cruſh and ſqueeze the 
t with your hand as much as poſſible, and give 


ies 0888; : 
: FE to drink luke-warm. I ſay, it muſt be 
n ore than Milk-warm; and if it prove too 


too thick, you may rectify both, by adding 
ie cold Water to it, but be ſure not to make it 


d nor too thin. b 
ls Maſh is found to agree well with Horſes 


ue indiſpoſed or ſick, and is therefore here 


n. The Author having given no directions 
K 2 to 


Py 
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to make one, by reaſon, I ſuppoſe, that Malt, 
much uſed in France. 

The Germans gallop] their Horſes before blook 
to the end, ſay they, that the bad Blood, whit 
as the Lee, may be mixed with the good, 20 
both drawn together. But they ſhould coni 
that Blood is not with the ſame tranquility in 
Veins, as Wine is in a Hogſhead, whola Lee lis 
bottom. And if the whole Maſs of Blood! 
Horſe's Body, being about fifty Pounds, dos 
culate through the Ventricles of the Heart jn 
ſix Hours ſpace, as Experiments have diſcover 
will follow, that there is no need of any vi 
agitation, but on the contrary, the Horſe ſhoul 
kept calm and quiet, for fear of loſing too ma 
his Spirits. 

Thoſe who are very careful of their Horſe, 
only let them reſt on that Day wherein the 
bled, and the Day before and after; but ally 
them only Bran inſtead of Oats on thoſe i 
Days. 

In taking Blood you are to regulate the qual 
according as your Horſe is a great Feeder, a 
his Veins are full and ſtretched, and accordingly 
iſſues forth wich violence; having ſtill regard 
quality of the Diſeaſe, his Strength, Age, and 
Seaſon. 
It is a general Maxim, that withont very! 
and preſſing Reaſons, a Man ſhould never 
great evacuations by Blood-letting, becauſe tis 
made by it a too great diſſipation of the Spi 
alſo; Crudities formed in the Veins, which ar 
origin of ſeveral Diſeaſes. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


to judge of the Quantity and Quality of 
Blood. 


Ltho' it is not the common practice of Farriers 
to receive a Horſe's Blood into a Veſſel, how- 
it is very neceſſary that a Man may thereby 
able to judge of the Quantity and Quality. 
Quart of Water weighs about two Pound, and 
d is near of equal weight with Water: there- 
firſt try how many Pounds of Water the Veſſel 
tains, and when you know how much ſpace 
 Quarts of Water will take up in a Veſſel, the 
ſpace will be filled with four Pounds of Blood. 
Iblerve if it run calmly and ſlowly, and without 
ttuoſity 5 as alſo if it cleave to your Fingers 
you touch it, becauſe if it do, it is a ſign 
tis viſcous, and apt to occaſion Obſtructions: 
* in that caſe you are to bleed your Horſe 
ently, | 
od which froths much when receiv'd into a 
| at a pretty diſtance, betokens heat and agi- 
1 of the Spirits; from whence People conclude, 
a Horſe is over-heated, either by ſuperfluous 
ilkment, or too violent Labour; or otherwiſe, 
be is of a vigorous Conſtitution : Such Horſes 
Id be let blood at leaſt twice in the Year, by 
[of Prevention. | 1 
hen Blood coagulates ſoon and eaſily after i tis 
in, and hath a great many Fibres in it, it is a 
lat its ſubſtance is thick and terreſtrial ; but if 
1 difficulty congeal, then it is more fluid and 


Blood be very ſerous, that is, Watery, it 
eas a Weakneſs in the Reins, or an Obſtructi- 


Ute Veins, K 3 Blood 
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Blood whoſe ſuperficies is yellow, but on 
neath, betokens a great deal of Heat, and thx] 
predominates. 

B'ood full of Phlegm and Water, is a (gn! 
the Hogle 1 is af a cold and moiſt Complexiag, 
he ſhould be very ſeldom let blood except up 
neceſſity. 

Blood of a plumbeous or earthy colour, bet 
that a Horſe is Melancholick, and ſhould b. 
ſeldom bled. The Blood of Ails 3 is of this af 

In a word, If the Blood be very red, it b; 
it is good ; if yellow, that it is bilious ; it 
and whiciſh, that it is not well prepared, and 
it is charged with Phleg 0 FED I. but if it be liyd 

& 


ick and recreſtria, 

To Ju e of the Quality of 9 aker it! 
ceived into 3 Veſſel, you are tg ſet it in 2 
whers the, Su un may Net ea, h, and wider 


ſing it to Smohe, Wind, ar 
It Bl god 21 not Wo and fi x, it is a fig 


Horſe is full of bad Mage and ſtands in 


of reiterate blooding; an be Ne 
take away thoſe corrupr ould be which by 


Putrefaction over-heat the 7. in no Vein, 
mer. ate the cauſe of all his ki 
Blood is the work of any, a 1 thereſe 
eracuared; oply take care to ode ir by degrs 
not too much at one time. 

When che he rr 8 viſcous and thigh, f. 
when you break it with your 11 905 i ag 0 
rejoins and continues firm, it dene e 
and that the Ho rage fe be oy 
I you wo Kaen by it 
5 which 75 weet eſt and moſt a 

ic be inſipid, ir is pity — _ 1 
oe it is bilious an 2 lic acil 
prick, it is; terreſtrial melan i 

lik, chen ic eee W. 
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Then Horſes ſtand equally in need of blooding 
— it is fitteſt to begin with Bleeding, be- 


ge ic cools, and may thereby hinder the Purga- 
hom inflaming the Humours : Becauſe for the 


part, a purgative Medicament ſtirreth up Hu- 
rs, which it doth not evacuate; fo that if you 
d immediately take Blood, while the excited 


mours are thus in agitarion, the Veins would 


act that ſtirred up Humour which was not eva- 
ted, and which being once in the Veins, is ca- 
e of ſpoiling the reſt of the good Blood. 

n fine, Blood- letting contributes much to the 
knowledge of a Horſe's Conſtitution, and 
ethan any other evidence, whether of Mark or 
our; alſo a Man may thereby judge of his 


Welch and Vigour. 


_ 


— — —_ 


CHAP. XXXVII. 
Of Bits, 


) Bit a Horſe is to give him ſuch a Bridle as 
s moſt proper to gain his conſent to choſe 
ons you require of him. 

Ine Iron which is put in a Horſe's Mouth, is 
ed a Bit or Bit-mouth. SER 
the middle of the Bit-mouth there is always 
acted ſpace for the lodging of his Tongue, 
is called the Liberty. 58% Be | 
lie Duke of Newcaſtle. adviſes to put as little 
into a Horſe's Mouth as poflible ; and we in 


Wd ſeldom make uſe of other than Snaffles, 


months jointed in the middle, Canon with 
mouth, and Canon with a Port- mouth either 
or jointed: But our Author gives a deſcripti- 
of ity fix ſorts of Birs, and the Figures of 
en of theni in a printed Plate, moſt of which 
K 4 be 


| 
: 
; 
; 
; 
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he ſays, being very rude, and ſpoili 

Mouths, are generally laid aſide : I halt, ; 
deſcribe ſuch of thoſe Bits only, as are at 15 
moſt in uſe amongſt us: And firſt, | 


1 |. 
evert 
the m 
Kterit) 
ddle « 
Dre p| 
tO T 
rs, th 


Of the Canon-muuth jointed in the middle. Fig: 


This always preſerves a Horſe's Mouth uk 
and ſound ; and altho'.che Tongue ſuſtain then 


effort of it, yet that part is not fo 
Bars, which have 1 feeling ſo 1 A . 
they feel che preſſure of this Mouth chrocgtt * 
Tongue, and thereby obey the leaſt motion of With a 
Rider's Hand: If then che Bit- Mouth reſted its - 
upon the Bars, it would be a ready means to me Ton 
Horſe's Mouth deſperate. The larger it is o hat 
the ends fixed to the Branches, the more gent of e 
will be, becauſe it will thereby be ſo much the rt a E 
capable to conſtrain a Horſe. It ſhould be aly by 
held as a certain Maxim, that a Man ſhould i the C 
uſe of this Mouth to a Horſe as long as he can,t 
is, if with a ſimple Canon-mouth he can draw When 
a Horſe all the obedience he is capable of giving WW its th 
will be in vain for him to trouble himſelf to et it | 
him another, becauſe this is the very beſt of all v 
* Of the Canon with a faſt Mouth. Fig. 3. | = 
ext cometh the Canon-Mouth all of one pee mor 
and only kneed in the middle, to make a libem N This i 
che Tongue. This is proper to make ſure of © 
Mouths, which being too ſenlible, tickliſn, or wanting | 
chack or beat upon the Hand, This Bit will r hay 
ſuch Horſes Mouchs, becauſe. it reſts always ing 
place, ſo that thereby deadning in a manner i « Sa 
part, it maketh the Horſe to loſe his apprebedli 
neſs, who in a little time will reliſh this Bit-Mo bete 
bettet than "the laſt, which, being ;joinred in Wale th 
middle, reſts upon the Bars unequally, ſomet! are | 
lat tho! 


upon une ſide, and ſometimes, upon, t omen, 1 
244 | | 8 NG | 
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-vertheleſs more rude, becauſe it is not jointed 
the middle, but all of one piece. The greateſt 
cterity in forging this Bit. Mouth is, to project the 
4dle of it a little forwards, thereby to give the 
re play to the Horſe's Tongue, and cauſe the 
to reſt rather upon the Gums or outſides of the 
rs, than upon their very ridges. 


He J 


ore 


Of the Canon with a Port- Mouth. Fig. 5. 


A Port-Mouth is a Canon with an upſet or 
unting Liberty, which is proper for a Horſe that 
th a good Mouth, but a large Tongue. It work- 
its effect upon the Lips and Gums, and becauſe 
> Tongue is diſengaged, it will ſubject a Horſe 
ho hath his Bars high, and in ſome degree ſenſible. 
of excellent uſe, and if well made will never 
Int a Horſe's Mouth. 


alu | 

Ian the Canon- Mouth with the Liberty, after the Form of 
an,t a Pigeon's Neck. Fig. 4. 

a0 oy When a Horſe hath too large a Tongue, ſo that 
ring WR its thickneſs it ſo ſupports the mouth of the Bit, 
toit cannot work its effect upon the Bars, this 


verty will a little diſengage his Tongue, and there- 
ſuffer the mouth of the Bit to meet with and 
HF" upon his Gums, which will make him ſo much 
ne pee more light upon the Hand. 


berry N This is alſo good for thoſe who ſometimes make 
ce 008 of one Rein, becauſe they may pull ic without 
or weaning his Bars, which cannot be done with Mouths 
will SW: have other kinds of Liberties. 


ner ; Scarch- Mouth, with an Upſet or mounting Liberty. 
Fig. 6. : 

a Theſe are more rude than Canon-Mouths, be- 

in ile they are not fully ſo round, but more edged, 

a preferable to them in one reſpect, which is, 

thoſe parts of a Canon-Mouth to which the 

| Branches 


t J. 
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This d 


Branches are faſten d, if not well riveted, ar fh 


ject to ſlip, fo that a Man is then left to his H to pu 
diſcretion : But the ends of a Scatch- Mont A kno! 
neyer fail, becauſe of their being over-lapped, if h. 


ctanc. 
ich m⸗ 
he 
n a Li 


are therefore abſolutely moſt ſecure for viciow a 
ill-natur'd Horſes. 


Of a Canon- Mouth with the Liberty after Mr. Pipnat 


faſhion. th, for 

This is proper for a Horſe with a large TN 90 
and round Bars; ſeeing it is not at all ſuppoteſi ie 
the Tongue, but only a little by his Lips. A mol 
ſhould take care never to work a Horſe with Mer ple 
Rein, ſo long as he is carrying one of the Wl the! 
Mouths, becauſe he would infallibly break and lll" ex; 


his Bars. 
Sir William Hope deſcribes it in this manner: l. 
a Bit with a gentle falling and moving up a 
© down, and the Liberty fo low as not to hurt 
© roof of the Horſe's Mouth, which is the bilth 
© certainly for all Horſes which have any thin 
a big Tongue, and therefore recommends tha ll 
berty above all things in Bits, with the Brand 
4 la Coneftable. Plate 3. Fig. 6. a 
I ſhall paſs over the reſt of the Bit-Moutts abe 15 
tioned by our Author, ſuch as thoſe with Pen 
Balls, Melons, ec. there being no ſuch rude Mt 
Mauths now to be ſeen, but inſtead thereof e 
now make uſe of ftrong and hardy Branches. hel 
Same are of Opinion, that there is no better #1 4 
to fit a Horſe exactly with a Bit, than to hade p 
great many Bits by them, and change then, 
they fall upon that they would have: But be fur 
firſt to give him a gentle one, rather than 2 9 
and ſoe that it be right lodged in his Mouth, duk 
nat ſo high as to make him frumple his Lips, nt 
law as to reſt upon his Tuſnes. be Bic 


Th 


This done, cauſe one to mount him, and let him 
to pull the Horſe two or three ſteps back; you 
| know as he is going back, if his Head be firm, 
| if he perform it frankly, or only obeys with 
aancy, that ſo you may give him another Hit, 
ich may gain his conſent. 

f he incline to carry low, you are not to give 
n a Liberty for the Tongue, which will riſe too 
h, for that by tickling his Palat, would bring his 
d down between his Legs. | 


ys moſt gentle: Take care that it reſt in its 
per place, a little above the Beard, for without 
the Bit-Mouth will not have the effect you 
pht expect from it. 


——_— 


C HAP. XXXVIIL 
Of Branches. 


He Branch is to be proportion'd according to 
the deſign a Man bath either of bringing in, 
raiſing a Horſe's Head. 

be Line of the Banquet is that part of the 
uch whereby we judge of its effects, and which 
ers to us 1ts ſtrength or weakneſs. See Plate 3. 


4 
\ ſtrong or hardy Branch is that whoſe Sevib hole 
lie lower end of it is placed upon the outſide of 


| gentle Branch is that whoſe Sevil-hole is placed 
u the inſide of the ſaid Line. See Plate 3. Fig. 1. 
\ rude and hardy Branch will bring in a Horſe's 
w proportionably as it is more or leſs hardy; 
"3 2 gentle Branch, by diminiſhing the effect 


de Bi-Mouth, mabes 2 Horſe more _ 
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Large Curbs, providing they be round, are al- 
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bear the preſſure of it, who before could hut 
endure it. 

The further the Branch is from a Horſe V 
the greater ſtrength will it have in pulling, and 
bring it beſt in, provided it be in the hands of 2) 
ſon who underſtands to make uſe of it. 

Short Branches are ruder than long, if theyh 
both of them the ſame ſhape and turn; becaſj | 
effects of a long Branch coming from a dil 
do not conſtrain a Horſe fo ſuddenly as 1 
which beſides its great conſtraint is alſo unplel 

The Branch muſt be proportion'd to the leni 
a Horſe's Neck, and one may ſooner err in chod 
one too ſhort than too long Let after a little 0 1 
ſervation, a Man ſhall rarely fail when he fk nt c 
Branch, to be able to ſay, that it is for all 4 5 | 
which hath ſuch a Neck: And when he ſes WM" 10 _ 
any Horſe carries his Head, he will immediat "Tho | 
— what Branch is proper for him, becauſ ; 


carries ſo and ſo, and hath ſuch a Neck. 44 


| | I. ch thei 
A ſtrait Branch after the form of a Piful, fer the 
See Plate 3. Fig. 1. luch, 


This is commonly the firſt given to young He won 
to form their Mouths, and make them to rel def th, 


Bit. 


han thi 
ten In 


II. Fig. 2. i 
A Branch after the Conſt able of France's fab it we 


il Were 
th, but 
: But 
may en 
7 half 
Mt, it 
the ho 
kcends, 


This Branch is proper for a Horſe which 1 
turally carries his Head well, and in as becom 
poſture as poſſibly he can. nn 


A 4 Branch after the form of a Gigot or 14. 
This ĩs alſo proper for Horſes which naturally 
well and will prevent him from carrying lou 
weary. I 
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IV. Fig. 4. 
A Branch after the form of a bent Knee. 


his is proper for Horſes which arm themſelves 
inſt the operation of the Bit, which is done two 


TÞ 
By bringing in ſo very much their Heads, 
125 | t the lower part of the Branches reſt upon their 
ais or Counters: The common Remedy is to 
them ſhorter Branches, which is ſo far from 
ifying it, that it conſtrains them more, and 
reby obliges them to arm themſelves more ſtrong- 
han they did at firſt. Now this ſort of Branch, 
ten Inches long, yet is fo turned, that it can- 
ſo ſoon reach their Counters, as an ordinary 
ch of fix Inches long, becauſe inſtead of pulling 
in their Noſes, as other Branches generally do, 
raiſes them. 
The ſecond way of Horſes arming themſelves, 
that when a Man would reſtrain them, they turn 
0rery much their Heads, that they immediately 
ch their Necks with their Chins, and thereby 
fer the Branches uſeleſs. There is no remedy 
luch, but to place a Ball of Wood (covered 
1 Velvet, or any other thing, to make it appear 
) betwixt their Jaw-bones, upon the Chaul- 
dof the Bridle. The bigneſs of this Ball ſhould 
roportioned according to the hollow between 
upper parts of the Jaws, becauſe were it too 
e it would be uſeleſs and without effect; and 
t were too big, it would not only appear too 
h but would alſo ſhift from one ſide to the 
n: But being ſo adjuſted, that the half of the 
may enter between the two Jaw-bones, and the 
| half remain without, and meet with his 
Mt, it will then keep in its place, by reaſon 
ttt hollow between the Jaw-bones ſtraitens as 
Kcends, ſo that the Ball cannot be Gilooaed, 
ut 
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but muſt of neceſſity prevent the Horſe's a0 
him ſelf. | 

V. Fig. 5. 


A Branth after the French faſhim. 
All Hotſes do 11 arm chende but tix 
carry low; therefore the raiſing a Horſe's He 
one of the moſt difficult things we undertake; 
exuſe 4 Man thay bring in a hundred, when ts 
not raiſe fo much as one. However, the 
Branches following will produce this effect, tet 
More, the other leſs. | 
The firft is this Branch after the French Falhi 
which is hardy about a third of an Inch at 
Sevil-hole, and kneed an Inch and three quan 
at the Jarret or Ham, with the Eye of the Bru 
# rele higher than ordinary, to give the morek 
to the Branch: It will therefore be Proper fort 
ſing a Horſe which carries his Head low, bed 
trie Sevil at the lower end of the Branch, inclni 
backwards towatds the Neck, hath borrow'd 2 fl 
cient ſtrepgth from the Ham, which is pretty mi 
kneed in that part, to make it the more pot 
for raiſing, 
VI. Fig. 6. 


Another Branch more hardy than the preceding 
Fhe former Branch would raiſe a Horſe's He 
altho” but little, becauſe it is only hardy at the d 
about a third of an Inch, whereas this Branch ha 
two thirds of an Inch at the Sevil-tiole, and abe 
two Inches at the Ham, and is therefore prope! 
raiſe a Horſe's Head that carries very low. 
falſe Ham or part of the Branch which is bruiſes 
advanced forward, more than the other part of 
Branch to which it is ſoldered, is a great help tb 
betauſt it augments the ſtrength of the lower f 
of tlie Branch: Tlie Eye being of a good heiß 
will affe give ſtrengch to the operation of 
Branch, ati& the Shoulder which is fo turned 35 


2 
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conſttain too much, will likewiſe aſſiſt the 


to raiſe. 
— VII. Fig. 7. 
aber Branch which brings in 4 Horſe's Head more 
than the preceding. 
This is hardy about two third of an Inch at the 
vil-hole; and hath a falſe Ham, that is, the Branch 
that part is bruiſed or ſer forwards, ſo that the 
of advanced part of this Branch is about an Inch 
| three quarters. | 
The principal effect of this Branch is to bring in, 
being hardy to the very Sevil-hole : The half 
lm augments its ſtrength, and the lower part of 
e Branch which ſtands inclined towards the 
Iorſe's Neck, makes it to raiſe a little; ſo that it 
Mui be good for a Horſe which carries' his Neck 
cut, and hath therefore difficulty to bring in 
Head to fuch a becoming pofture as it ought. 
This Branch brings in a great deal, and raiſes but 
tle, which is juſt what we ſhould make uſe of 
r ſuch ſtrait ſtretched Necks, becauſe by bringing 
ar Heads very much in, we oblige them to turn 
id bend their ſtrait Necks after the form of an 
uch: but ſince it would be dangerous to bring 
em too much in, and thereby to bring their Heads 
int their Legs, therefore the lower part of the 
arch 15 made to incline backwards towards the 
jules Neck, which raiſes and places their Heads 
e moſt beautiful poſture ſuch Necks are capable 


VIII. Fig. 8. pe 

dmnother Branch more hardy than the preceding. 
This Branch is hardy about an Inch and one ſixth 
n of an Inch, and being equally hardy at the 
im and Sevil hole, is proper for Horſes which 
"ny their Heads high enough, but thruſt out their 
ues, It a Man make good uſe'of his Legs, as he 
lg in hard a Horſe's Head, there are very 


few 


at ! 


( 


ch an Abſtract of what he wrote on this Sub- 
> with ſome Remarks of his own ; which the 
der will find diltinguiſh'd by this Mark () in 
> Margin. 3 69615 SUP 

The beſt Horſe for a Stallion is a good and beau- 
| Barb, or Spaniſh Horſe, free from thoſe Infir- 


E 

es which are called Hereditary, ſuch as weak 
Ws, Spavins; Purſineſs, Cheſt-foundring ; as alſo 
i Feet, wich this dictinction only, that ſuch Im- 
kW eections as happen by accident, are not accounted 
* reditary. 


That which 1 have to ſay againſt the Spanifh 
lorſes is, that they beget Colts of a leſs ſize than 
emſelves; neither do the Mares hold ſo eaſily to 
em as to the Barbs : For of ten Mares cover d with 
Spaniſh Horſe, the one half will not be with Foal, 
hereas they hold fooner to the Barbs, if the Stal- 
dns be fix Years old; for being younger they de- 
ve the Mares. | 

approve not of covering Mares in ones Hand, 
tying them with Ropes : For this Action of 
| ure ſhould be performed with Freedom and 
je 4 y and not with Reluctancy, and againſt their 


either do I regard whether the Moon be in her 


bp eaſe or Increaſe, or if the other Celeſtial Bo- 
be in ſuch or ſuch a Conjunction, as if Colts 
(e000 to be begotten by Aſtronomy. . 

1g eure is moſt wiſe in her own Works q amongſt 


i, the greateſt is the Act of Generation, where- 


wy Pub meer each Species to continue it to the 
ru a the World: And we fee that this wiſe Na- 


ng e fo circumſpect in this Action, that although 
* er two different kinds to mix by Generation, 
ing t 3 t which proceeds therefrom doth not after- 
ught © ; denerate; becauſe, were it otherwiſe, each 
wo nd or Species would in time be loft, Let us 

EL there- 
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therefore follow herein the Laws of Nature, yl 
molt wile in the Act of Generation, 

When you have choſen your Sallign, 
Months at leaſt before the time he is to che 
him with good Oats, Peaſe or Beans, or wihg 
Bread, and lictle Hay, but a good deal of N 
Straw, ſtepping him out twice a day to the 
and after he hath drunk, walk him up and doy 
Hour, without making him ſweat. If he wer 
thus brought in wind before he covers, he way 
ther become purſey and broken-winded, o« if 
great risk of being ſo ; and were he not we 
he could not perform the Task, or at leaſtihe 
would be but pitikul and weak; And althous 
nouriſh him well, yet you will take him in 
very lean. If you give him many Mare | 


not ferve you ſo long, and his Mane and I tim 


fall away through Poverty; and you will oh: fre 
ficult to recover and bring him into a good (iiſicle a 
on of body for the Year following: Give hi laſſur 


therefore according to his ſtrength, that 1s bree 
fifceen, or at moſt twenty. V the 
We ſhould in England cover our Mares in in: 
ginning of. Fuze, that fo they may foal in e M 
which Month there is plenty of Graſs, wi tom 
make the Mares have a greater abundance tbe a 
for the better nouriſhing of their Foals. Wiſs Oar 
© with Foal eleven Months, and as man likes 
they are Years old. For example; AW whi 
© nine Years old will carry her Foal ele or 
© and nine Days; fo that a Man may o are 
Mares to be covered, that their Foa cithe 
brought forth at ſuch time as there wild M 
© dance of Graſs. PT ly and 
Lou ſhould about the end of May, at Bl the M 
there is commonly ſtore of Graſs, put lie he 
imo an Incloſure, which may be cap# I the 8 
them the whole time the Stallion is to be WP tur to 
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lat they are in ſeaſda, in which Incloſure.all your 
lres ſhould be put together, as Mell choſe which 
+ barren as others. Then lead. forth your Stalli- 
, having firſt taken off his Hind Shoes; but his 
Shoes mult be kept on for the preſetvation of 
Feet: Then let him cover one tu ice in hand, to 
q him the more calm and gentle; after which 
off. bis Bridle, and let him go freely to the reſt, 
th whom he will become ſo familiar, and uſe them 
lindly, that they will at laſt make love to him; 
that not one of em will be hors d but as they 
in ſeaſon. After he hath ſerved them all, he 
try them again, and will only cover ſuch as 
ugly receive him. He knows very well when 
deſire no more his company, and will then beat 
he ſides of the Incloſure that he may be gone ; at 
ch time he is to be remov'd, and your 59 put 
da freſh Incloſure. © 
ſieſe are the wiſe Means Natuce makes uſe of, 
llaſſure you, that of twenty Mares there will 
liree fail; whereas if they were cover'd in 
„ the one half would not hold. There ſhould 
uit in that Incloſure wherein the Stallion runs 
the Mares, a little Lodge to retire and preſerve 
rom the ſcorching Heats ; in which there 
the alſo a Manger, wherein you are to give 
ls Oats, Peaſe, ſplit Beans, Bread, or what 
Klikes beſt : And he muſt be always thus had a 
H white he is with the Mares, which will be 
x or feven Weeks. | 

u are to take care when you cover your 
Is either in Hand or Kd that the Stal- 


ad Mare feed alike ; wiz. if the Stallion be 
ly and Oats, which is commonly call'd Hard. 
the Mare ſhould be alſo at Hard meat, o- 
Mile ſhe will not ſo readily hold. In like mag- 
| the Stallion be at Graſs, the Mare is alſo 
ut to it. Mares which are very fat, hold 

| , with 
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that they are in ſeaſdod, in which Incloſurg all ygur 
. he put yo as well choſe which 
„ Wl barren as others. Then lead. forth your Stalli- 
"el „ having firſt taken off his Hind:Shoes 5 but his 
hq dre-SnOES muſt be kept on for the preſetvation of 
reer: Then let him cover one twice in hand, to 
& 

by 


ur him the more calm and gentle; after which 
ie off his Bridle, and let him go freely to the reſt, 
h whom he will become ſo familiar, and uſe them 
kindly, that they will at laſt make love to him; 
that not one of em will be hors'd but as they 
in ſeaſon. Aſter he hath ſerved them all, he 
ll try them again, and will only cover ſuch as 
ilingly receive him. He knows very well when 
ey delire no more his company, and will then beat 
the ſides of the Incloſure that he may be gone ; at 
ich time he is to be remov'd, and your _ put 
oa freſh Incloſure. 

Theſe are the wiſe Means Nature makes uſe of, 
i aſſure you, that of twenty Mares there will 
* three fail; whereas if they were cover'd in 
nd, the one half would not hold. There ſhould 
built in that Incloſure wherein the Stallion runs 
in the Mares, a little Lodge to retire and preſerve 
n from the ſcorching Heats; in which there 
wid be alſo a Manger, wherein you are to give 
u his Oars, Peaſe, ſplit Beans, Bread, or what 
lie likes beſt : And he muſt be always thus had a 
of while he is with the Mares, which will be 
Wit ix or feven Weeks. OTIS 
'You are to take care when you cover your 
Mares either in Hand or — A that the Stal- 
Wn and Mare feed alike ; wiz. if the Stallion be 
Hay and Oats, which is commonly call'd Hard- 
u, the Mare ſhould be alſo at Hard meat, o- 
vile ſhe will not ſo readily hold. In like man- 
e if the Stallion be at Graſs, the Mare is alſo 
obe pur to it. Mares which are very fat, hold 
"ip with 
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: with great difficulty ; thoſe which are but indiff 
* rently fat and plump, conceive with the preatel 
* eaſe and facility. TRA 
Mares retain a great deal better when they arg 
hot or in ſeaſon; this Heat excites the Horſe 
© who upon his part performs that Action with the 
greater Ardour and Vigour. When the Mar i 
* to be cover'd in hand, that ſhe may the mote ca 
© tainly hold, let the Stallion and her be ſo place 
in the Stable, as they may ſee each other, and 
© let. them be kept for fome time, which wi 
© animate them both; ſo that Generation will har 
iy fail. 
© To bring a Mare in ſeaſon, and make her 
© retain, You are to give her to eat for the ſpace 
* eight Days before you bring her to the Hotte, 
bout two Quarts of Hempſeed in the Mornin 
© and as much at Night: If ſhe refuſe to at! 
mix it With a little Bran or Oats, or elſe mak 
© her to faſt for a while; and if the Stlli 
© eat alfo of it, it will contribute much to 
© neration. 
As for the Age of the Stallion, he ſhould not 
ver before he be fix Years old, nor after he is ff 
But as to this laſt you may regulate your felf 2 
ing to his Strength and Vigour. As to the 40. 
Mares, they ſhould not be cover'd before tit 
three Years old; but the goodneſs of the Mat 
and Foals which they ſhall bring forth, ſhould tg 
late you as to this. 
Ac is a Maxim, that a Mare ſhould nu 
© horfed while ſhe is bringing up her Foal, beet 
© the Foal to which ſhe is giving fuck, as wel 
© that in her Belly, will receive prejudice by in 
© the Mare her ſelf will be alſo ſooner ſpent: J 
© People fancy it to be good Husbandry if a\ 
© bring forth yearly a Foal; whereas thing Y 
© conlider'd, there is more loſt than gained. * 
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ger, if you will have your Mare cover'd, let it be 
ren or eight Days after ſhe hath foaled, that ſo 
he may have time to cleanſe ; and if you can con- 
reniently, do not give her the Stallion until ſhe de- 
ire him; and alſo increaſe by all means poſſi- 
be chat Paſſion, as by ſtrong feeding, &c. At 
re eat che Foal to which ſhe gives ſuck will be 
ec beter d by this Method, and 9 receive the 
lace more ſtrength to follow her at Graſs, as alſo the 
1d {Mare will more eaſily conceive, being brought thus 
ui n ſeaſon. | WH 
hard Thoſe who deſire to have Males, although the 
Duke cannot aſſent to it, may practiſe what fol- 
bows; which ay be experimented alſo upon o- 
acer Creatures, ſuch as Cows, Goats, Sheep, Cc. 
You muſt then bring the Mare in ſeaſon, and let 
miner be cover'd very early in the Morning any time 
eat em the fourth Day of the Moon until it be full, 
mi never in the decreaſe; and thus ſhe ſhall not 
alia to bring forth a Male Colt; the truth whereof 
o te Experience will diſcover. IEP 


iffe 
atelt 


Ae 
lorſe 


* 


lou may provide your ſelf of young breeding 
urs from your own Race; which as they are 
fcc” and of a good Breed, will bring you forth 
ace beautiful Foals than any other, in reſpect that 
J have been engendred by a good Stallion, and 
| the ſame that covers them did alſo beget them 
e MT ere is no ſuch thing as Inceſt among Horſes. 
uld eg ou are not to make uſe of your Colts for Stalli- 
i becauſe they will much degenerate from the 
nels of true Barbs ; and if you ſhould ſo make 

them from one Generation to another, they 
** laſt become like to the natural Race of 
a FR wherein they are : Therefore I would 
cnt: WW 4dviſe you to chooſe a Stallion from your own 
TY Ty rather that you would change him for a 
gs rip x4 Spaniſh Horſe ; but ſtill make choice of 
"oi beautiful Mares of your own Race to breed 
L _ CHAP, 
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When Fils ite fo Be iittfhen or ſepavdtal 
their Dames, and How bey are Fo'be oerl 


OU ſhould Have a Lodge lurze efhouph 
contain all your Mafes, that ſo Upon be 
kc may be defended fron the Injuries of the M 
ther; for there is no Creature to which C 
dente Enemy than to Hotſes. Many e df 6 
fion that” Foals ould ſuck uritil they Bea Nel 
two'old : but this is a great miſt ke, 'Vecaife 
makes them become 1 and ill ap'd, *#dd ih 

On loſe the'moſt part that time for the fen 
of your Mates. 
ou ſhould Wenn ur Fgats Ke the! 'bbgiiiin 
Winter, when'ir 'beginnethTogtow! c6Id, that! 
botit Martinas, br the middſe of Mb, 
wean them three Days Before full Moon, [ad 
about their Necks up6h a piece "of Noße Te 
eight Triches'6f tlle end of a Cow's'Hlofn, tos 

Hold df then upon bceafibhi; afrerwhich bring 
— 9 your'Srable, ' with Readies and Matiges p 

bw fer. 
1 * 9 dhe reißoh why  r6MPoi 
- ice , And Are nt cable 

Ky Until che Key he 1 No Vers bart ho 
they Have Hot: ehbitigh : 
= ſiickr the WiiBke 6/S over, Hey wont 

3; © goodar bur or five. Yeats 61, as CY 
- at eight. You may therefore fudge B 2 fehl 
" 060 L108 dty ro Weah ſo (60h. 
's Let them allt d fo fe toge Fer aba ite 


ſtore of Litter, Reditjg tk 
15 vl to fay *thir Seel 


Heat: Bran and ſormetimèsia few db i 
Teeth crooked, fo 
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am of opinion that Oats will wear their Feeth 
ind make them ſooner te change, and alſo raze : 
Therefore the beſt way is to break them in a Mill, 
ecanſe by endeavouring with their Jaws to bruiſe 
nd chaw them, they ſtretch and ſwell their Eye 
md Nether-Jaw-Veins, which fo attract the Blood 
nd Humours, that they fall down upon the Eyes, 
nd are many times the occaſion of loſing them: 50 
hat it is not the heating Quality of the Oats, which 
the cauſe of this, but the difficulty they have in 
thawing them. 3 5 

E is further to be obſerv'd, that Foals thus fed 
zich Grain, do not grow ſo high upon their Legs, 
ut become broader and better knit than if they had 
aten nothing but Hay and Bran, and will better 
adore fatigue. 

When the Weather is good drive them forth into 
me incloſed place, where they may ſpore them- 
Put them to Graſs about the end of May, or 
on as there is Graſs enough to feed them, put all 
We of 'one-Year old together. You ſhould alſo 
es Lodge capable to hold them all, the Door 
fed ſnould be very large, that they may not hurt 
Ewocher in going in or out. | | 
There are ſome Foals beneath ſix Months old, 
Mich although their Dames have abunUance of 
Mk, yet decay daily, and have a Coughtby rea- 
nof certain Pollicſes or Skins that breed in their 
macs, which-obftrudt' their breathing, and at 
orally deſtroy them. The Remedy is to take 
& Big-wherein the Foal came forth of its 
ble Bally, and drying it, give as much of 
Amongst Milk as you can take up with three Fin- 
[ This Remedy is alſo good againſt all Diſeaſes 
bappen to them beneath fix Tears old. But if 
not ger the Bag, then dry the Lungs of a 
* and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid 
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At the end of a Year, in the ſame Seaſon, vi, . hal 
bout Martinmas, you are to take in the Foals a She 
which will now be a Year and a half old. One ture 
tie, and dreſs them as the reſt of your Horſes, a ore: 


make them as gentle and familiar as poſſible. 
next Summer, when they are two Years' old, YE 
may again put them to Graſs, or keep them in 
Stable, that you may the more eaſily fit them f 
backing; but they are never to be backt until the 
be full three at leaſt. 5 | 
There are ſome Colts which having been w 
© fed until they be a Year old, will attempt the e 
* vering the Fillies. This rarely happens at one Ye 
old, but frequently at one and a half, and | 
* thers at two, and two and a half, according 
© their Conſtituticn and Feeding. So ſoon as y 
* perceive this, you muſt ſeparate them, leſt t 
* thould ſpoil themſelves. e akg 
It is good to houſe your Foals every Winter, 
to put them to Graſs every Summer until they 
paſt three Years old, and they will be much the trol 
er and better ſhaped. It matters not what kind 
Paſture they feed in, providing it be but dry, . 
have a watring place in it; for if they can fill 0 
Bellies once in twenty four Hours it is ſuthcient. N nor 
Secret therefore of raiſing fine Horſes in ol 
Countries, conſiſts in nothing elſe than ket 
them warm in Winter, feeding them with 
Food, and turning them out in Summer t0 
Paſtures. | e 9. 1K. | 
Take two Colts alike well ſhap'd, begot b : L 
fame Stallion upon two Mares equally beautiful 
keep one of them warm in the Winter time, 
ing him ajſo with dry kind of Food until he be (8 
Vears old, and he will be almoſt as well ſhap r and 
his Sire, which I ſuppoſe to be either a Barbe 
niſh Horſe. Suffer the other again to fun 10 
ter in the Fields until he be three Yeats 9 


T 


N — 


d Wa 


Horſes, 
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e ſhall have his Head and Neck big and thick, 
zun Shoulders charged with Fleſh, and ſhall for his 
de ature or Size, be a moſt lubberly and perfect Cart- 
ole: Whereby you may ſee how much dry Food 
nd warm houſing do contribute to the Beauty of 
Horſes. DEST; STIORe-25" " 


— 


. 
Ile ancient Method of preparing Running hs 


1 Hue. 

and 2 | 9 
ing Running Horſe ſhould be ſomewhat long 
3 Bodied, Nervous, of great Mettle, a good 


Find, a good Appetite, very ſwift; and ſenſible of 
it Spurs. He ſhould be of an Engliſh Breed, or a 
bd, of a little Size, with pretty ſmall Legs, but 
& Back ſinews at a good diſtance from the 
ne, ſhort-joynted, and neat well-ſhaped Feet; 
large Feet are not at all for this Employ- 


ent. 

fo prepare him for a Race, give him neither 
ent. nor Oats, but Bread made of half Barley and 
in oF Beans, baked in large and thick Cakes ; let 


km de rather ſtale than new, three Pound at 
Wn, and three Pound at Night, is ſufficient in 
katy four Hours. Inſtead of Hay give him 
Neat-ſhzaves unthreſhed , with the Ears upon 
n: Let his Drink be luke-warm Water | mix- 
"with a Handful or two of Bean and Bar- 


ne, meal. Cover. him well in a Stable without 
bei r and let him be well litter d and kept warm 
ſhap f bt and Day. | | $4. th | 


On the fifth Day in the Morning, after he has 
N three Hours on the Bridle,” take a Pound of 
dune, before it be - waſhed or ſalted, and 
| mixing 


„ . —„— — - — _ 
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miking wich it twenty five or thirty Cl you 
bruifed Gatlick; make your Horſe to fande z 15 
Balls as big as large Wallnuts, wich a Quart Wi: o 1 
White-wine, keeping him afterwards with his He op h. 
thed up in the Bridle pretty high, for three Hou ng bi 
then feed him as before, with Bread, warm Was abe h 
and Wheat-ſheaves, but moderately of the laſt, HM de! 
cauſe you are not to fatten him, but on the contra un alw 
(by diminiſhing and hardning his Fleſh) to incei t we 
his Wind and Viꝑour. | hw him 

On the ſeventh Day air him abroad for the u eded. 


of an Hour juſt after Sun-rifing, and as much Iafts 


Night before Sun-ſet, ſometimes racking or ſte t hew: 
ping, and ſometimes galloping him. But if he for 
tinue too fat, then do the * before Sun - tiſt 
and after Sun- ſet. Then bringing him back, . 
and cover him well, and feed him as before : 4 
thus continue to air and exerciſe him every Di 
giwing him every fifth Day his Pound of } 
der made up with Garlick into Balls; and lb « 
erving not to air or take him abroad on 
ay that he takes his Balls, nor the Day it 
lowing. | 
When he has taken three Doſes of his Garhc 
balls; that is, fifozen Days after you firſt began 
put him in keeping, you ate to exerciſe him fort 
Hours in the Mortming, and us much at Nip 
fomecimes at full Spee, then at à good Gallop, il 
afterwards won ud ry recover his Wink 
Remembring, as 1 Have already old you, net 
air him on the Day de taxes his Balls, nor 01 f 
Day after: But upon the other Days when J. 
have gallop'd him Ratd, dimeunt, and lead i. 
home in your Hand Well er d z then rubbing © 
wiping him all over until he be perfeatly-Ury, lt 
ſtand upon his Brädte with his Head tied up! 
three Hours, then give Im his Water omen 
more than luke- dtm, an feed him a5 before: M 
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;you ate to order him for. Month, giving him 
Cuarlick-Balls every fifth Pay: But on the laſt 
or ſix Days of the Month, you are to run and 
allop him as ſharply as his Wind will allow him, 
wing him £5Perings now and then int his Running, 
Make his Wind. Let his- Exerciſe he for two Hours 
the Morning, and as much at Night, leading 
lin always back to the Stable in your hand, having 
i well covered him, and then rubbing and dry- 
w him, give him his Water and Meat as 1 have 
lected. | | a 

after all this his Dung be ſtill ſlimy and viſcous 
thews that he is not as yet prepared; you mut 
tlerefore continue his Balls, and Exerciſe, until his 
lung cothe from him pretty dey, and without hu- 


it. | mY 

Two Nights before the-Match he ſhall be put in 
tt Muzzle all Night, and about two in the Morn- 
b give him three Pints of Sack, wherein twenty 
wenty ſrye new laid Eggs are beaten, then tie him 
to the Rack two Hours, after whieh mount him, 
put hitn!to a gentle Gallop, then to a ſull ſpeed 
s bngꝛas his Wind will allow. it; afterwards to a 
Gllop»again'to give him Wind; and thus you are 
verereiſe him three urs, chen cover him, lead 
im home in your Hand, and rabbing bim and 
Hing him, tie him up: with tHe: ride to the · Rao 
Mr three Houtsy then (ive bim his Water, hut it 
alt now be as hot as he can drink it, «4nd then 
kd him as formerly. 

On the Day of the Match pive him his former 
Wntity of Sack and Volks of Eggs well beaten to- 
ther, two Hours before he is to run; and he muſt 
? allo tied up to the Rack ſix Hours before you give 
tis Sack. And on that Day, and the Day pre- 

ing, he is to eat but half his allowance of Bread 
*ach Meal, and but half the Wheat-ſheaves you 
ere accuſtomed to give him, 


Upon 
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Upon the Days your Horſe is not to run, you 
to feed and exerciſe him as I have told you: Bui 
you find him exactly prepared, then give him G 
lick-balls every ninth Day only. | 

If in the time of his dieting, or afterward, « 
Horſe ſhould diſguſt or become coſtive, give himgolf 
Clyſters made of two Quarts of Milk and a Pin: 
Sallad-Oil, the whole being well mixed and lul 


ct . 


ſhe m0, 


Hor 
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l 


warm. | ld be 
Theſe kind of Horſes are never to be rid but wil: T. 
very {mall Snaffles, for fear of hindring their Brea cl, an 
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mpth | 
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ing and Wind, which one of our great Bits wo 
certainly do. The Rider is to lean a little forwa 
to prevent the Wind taking too much hold upon 
Body, a Cap inſtead of a Hat, very ſmall and f: 
Spurs, and he is to Spur near to the Flank with li 
ſtrokes, becauſe ſtrong and great ſtrokes do t 
hinder than augment his ſpeed. 4. 
The Method here ſet down by Monſieur Sul 
cConcludes the firſt part of his Book: But he hari 
never made tryal of it himfelf, (his Count: 
being generally great Strangers to this Diverſion) 
gives it only upon the recommendation of i 
Eng Jocky. I thought therefore it would not 
amiſs, that ſince it differs fo much from the mam. 
of preparing Race-Horſes uſed at this time, to ſdb Vo 
the modern way of preparing Horſes for a Cour tt 
collected from the beſt Authors who have treated Qi Ai 
this ſubject. £6. JON, 2t _—_— it 
bor. tt 
ry 
not 
doc 
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CHAP. XIII 
lle modern way of preparing running Horſes. 


Horſe deſigned for Racing ſhould be tractable, 
| 8d . 

and no ways Reſty or Skittiſn. His Head 
11d be ſmall and ſlender, with wide Noſtrils and 
we Throple. Let him have alſo a pretty large 


aft, no Horſe under that Age having ſufficient 


wo 

wal: for a four Mile Courſe, without running 
pon WWE: hazard of being over ſtrained. | 
de next thing to be conſidered is the limitation 


erally agreed by judicious Horſemen, that (un- 
the Match be for an extraordinary Sum) two 
mths is ſufficient. But herein you are to have 
2d to the eſtate of your Horſe's Body. 

1 feſt, If he be very fat, foul, or taken from 


und, If he be extreamly lean and poor. 
Tordly, If he be in good caſe, and hath had mo- 
dare exerciſe. | 
Now for the firſt, you muſt take two Months a 
to bring him into order: For he will require 
K Airing, great carefulneſs in Heating, and diſ- 
don in Scouring. 
r the ſecond, that is, very poor, get as long 
pon can; and let his Airings be moderate, 
not before or after Sun; feeding him liberally, 
dot fo as to cloy him. 
. the third, a Month or fix Weeks may be ſuf- 
n the next place, you muſt conſider his particu- 
Conllizution; as if he be fat and foul, yet of a 
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and 


ah, and good Feet. His Age ſhould be ſix Years 


(time for preparing a Horſe for a Match; and iff 


* and walling nature, apt quickly to conſume. | 
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and loſe his.Fleſh,; in this. caſe, you muſt not 
too ſtrict a Hand, neither can he endure fo vi 
Exerciſe, as it he were of an hardy: diſpoſition, 
would feed and be fat upon all Meats and 
ciſes. 3 75 

Again, If he be in extream Poverty, and ye 
nature very hardy, and apt ſoon to recover his 
and long to hold it, then by no means ſhould 
have ſo liberal and tender a hand, nor forbexr 
exerciſe which you would uſe to a Horſe of ae 
Conſtitution, weak Stomach, and free Spitit 


The firſt Fortnights Feeding of a Horſe who is fat, 
or newly taken from Graſs, 


Aſſoon as his Body is emptied, and the ( 
voided, which will be within three or four | 
at moſt, you ſhall every Morning at break of! 
put on his Bridle, being firſt waſh'd in Ale, or 5 
and after you have dieſſed him, cover him al 
ding to the ſeaſon of the Year. Then clap ol 
Saddle, and girt the foremoſt Girt pretty ſtrait, 
the other fomewhat ſlack, and wisp him on 
fide of his Heart with pretty ſoft Wiſps betwee 
two Girths, that both of them may be of 
ſtraitnefs; then put before his Breaſt a warm 
Cloth, and let it cover both his Shoulders. 
(if you have taken no Tobacco) ſquirt a lite 
or Beer out of your Mouth into the Horſes, 4 
ſome body to trim up the Stable in your abt 
For your Horfe muſt always ſtand upon 
of dry Litter, Night and Day, and it m be e 
Wheat Stra or Qat-Straw,for Barly-Straw,2 
Straw are unwholſome, the firſt cauſing 
burning, the laſt Scouring. —- 

When you are mounted, walk him a foot! 
which we call Racking, for a Mile or wo (kc 
muſt neither Amble ner Trot, becauſe . 


| 


> Sn ne 


'* 
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« prejudicial to ſpeed) upon ſmooth and equal 


nd, and if ic have a gentle Riſing ſo much the 
"08... : There gallop him gently, afterwards waſk 
4 infoftly, that fo he may cool as much one way as he 


ms another. And when you have thus exercifed 
in a pretty ſpace. and the Sun is newly riſeg, 


Je & him down to ſome freſh River or clear Pond, 
ae there let him drink at his pleaſure. After he 
ear uh drunk, bring him gently out of the Water, 


ad rack him away very eaſily, and not as ignorant 
ms do, who as ſoon as a Horſe comes out ef 
& Water, force him into a Gallop, which either 
exhes him to run away with you as ſoon as he 
zmater'd, or maketh him refuſe to drink, fearing 
e riolence of his Exerciſe which is to follow: 
Then you have thus walked him a little calmły, 
u bim into a Gallop gently, and exerciſe him 
werately as you did before: Then walk him a 
ie ſpace, after which offer him more Water: If 
n nk, then gently gallop him again; if he re- 

ule, then gallop him to occaſion thirſt, and thus 


| ſo give him exerciſe both before and after 
ter 


on | | | 

wee ben you think he hath drunk ſufficiently, bring 
of Wn home gently without a wet Hair, or the leaſt 
m et upon him, and when you are come to the 
$. le- door provoke him to Piſs if you can, by 
liccl "ring up ſome of the Litter, which is at the Door, 


er him. If he do not Stale at firſt, no matter, 
le cuſtom will bring him to it, and is good for 
bHealth, and will keep the Stable clean. 

This done, tie his Head up to the Rack in his 
Ae, then rub down his Legs with hard Wiſps, as 
toagly as yau can; looſe his Breaft-cloth, and 
e Head, Neck, and Breaſt with a dry Clorh ; 
1 take off his Saddle, and rub him all over, efpe- 
* Wall his Back where the Saddle ſtood, then cloath- 

bim according to the Seaſon, girt on his Sur- 
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cingle, and ſtop it with ſmall and ſoft Wiſps, wh 
will make it the eaſier. Stop his Feet with Co 
dung, or his own Dung a very little moiſtned w 
freſh Water, then throw into the Rack alittleh 
dle of Hay well duſted and wrapt hard togel 
and let him eat it ſtanding upon his Bridle. Wi 
he hath ſtood ſo an Hour, take it off, and ru 
Head and Neck very well with a Hempen or H 
Cloth, then drawing his Bridle, make clean 
Manger, and put a Quart of ſweet, dry, old, 
clean dreſs'd Oats, into a Sieve that may keep 
good and full, and let the light Oats go through 
and if he eat them with a good Appetite, let h 
have again the ſame quantity, and ſo let him 
till Eleven a Clock with the Windows cloſe, fort 
darker you keep him the better, becauſe it » 
make him lie down and take his reſt, which oth 
Wiſe he would not fo readily do. At Eleven 
Clock rub his Head and Neck as before, and 
bim another Quart of Oats; then leave him in 
dark Stable till One after Noon, at which time 
him and feed him as before, giving him alſo at 
ther ſmall bundle of Hay, and leave him da 
watering time. ee 
Watering time being come, dreſs him as in 
Morning, then Cloath, Saddle, lead him forth: 
urge him to empty; then mounting him, rack 
abroad, but not to riſing Ground as in the Mo 
ing, if you can find other that is plain and le 
and there Air Eim in all Points as you did in 
Morning, galloping him gently before and = 
Water, rack him home to the Stable-door, a 
| Your way let him ſmell upon every old and uf 
Dung you meet with, to provoke him to * | 
Being alighted, do as you did in the Morning, "l 
without Doors and within, and fo let him reit 
Nine at Night, | pre A | 
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t Nine rub down his Legs well with Wiſps, 
bis Head and Neck with a clean Cloth; then 
ing up his Cloathes, rub all his hinder Parts, 
{ give him a Quart of ſifted Oats, and then a 


we: hard bundle of Hay, and toſs up his Litter, fo 

Will: him till next Morning. | 

rub d thus you ſhall keep him conſtantly for the 
fortnight, which will ſo take away his foul- 


& 2nd harden his Fleſh, that the next Fortnighe 


an 
d, may adventure to give him ſome gentle Heats. 
ed R whereas it may be objected, that many Horſes 


thave good Appetites, would be half ſtarved or 
ume very weak, if they were ſcanted to a Quart 
Oats at a Meal. To this T anſwer, that I ſet 
x down this proportion as an infallible Rule, 
ng told you, that if he eat it with a good 
mach you may give him another; ſo leaving 
proportion to your own judgment and dif- 
lon, | 


The ſecond Fortnights Feeding. 


b this Fortnight you ſhall do all things as in the 
; only before you put on his Bridle, you ſhall 
lim 2 Quart or better of clean ſifted Oats, 
L bridle and dreſs him; Cloath, Saddle, Air, 
ie Exerciſe, and bring him home as in the 
fortnight 3 only you ſhall now put no Hay 


de Rack, but give it him out of your Hand, 
in l after handful, and ſo leave him on his 
after e for an Hour: Then after Rubbing, Ce. 
and Uther Quart of Oats and ſet them by. Then 
10 0888 {Loaf of Bread that is three Days old at leaft, 
emp alter this manner. 


The 


M 


: C 4 AM ei — Aw 


it up with great ſtore of freſh Barm and Lightni 


in a Trough ; break ic, and cover it warm that 
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The firſt Bread. 


Take three Pecks of clean Beans, and one Peck 
fine Wheat, mix them together, and grind them 
to pure Meal. Then bolt it pretty fine, and kne 


Part 


among 
about 
Quart 


1 [wee 
reſt tall 
but with as little Water as may be: Labour it w 


tim til 
The 
bs Lit. 
Walls, « 


may ſwell : Then knead it over again, and moull 
into big Loaves, and ſo bake them well, and 
them ſoak ſoundly. After they are drawn from 
Oven, turn the bottoms upward, and let themes 


At three Days old you may give him this Bread, WM" fa 
not ſooner ; for nothing is more apt to ſurfeit t ad un 
new Bread. If it be dank or c!ammy, ſo that | 4 hot 
Horſe takes diſtaſte thereat, then cut the Loaf! " 10 
thin Shives, and lay it abroad in a Sieve to if 10 
and then crumbling it ſmall amongſt his Oar, WM 4 
may give it him without danger. When you give ory 
this Bread, chip it very well, and crumbling it p Tak 
ty ſmall, mix it with the Oats you had ſifted : 5 
ſet by. You may give him as much Bread 38 wa 
countervail the quantity of Oats, or more if! The : 


think fit, and fo leave him till eleven a Clock, 
then give him the ſame quantity of Oat 
Bread, and let him reſt till the Afternoon. 

At One Afternoon, if you intend not to 
him an Heat the next Day, feed him with Þ 


tbe ſta 
ans « 
Vats ant 
tle or P 


and Oats as in the Forenoon, and fo every Top 
following for that Day. 3 Tan 
Baut if you intend the next Day to give bim ck f. 
Heat, then you ſhall only give him a Quart * 
clean ſifted Oats, but no Hay, and fo let him TR 
till Evening. At four a Clock give him tbe | ling 
quantity of clean-ſifted Oats; and after he has þ 6 
en them, Bridle, Dreſs, Cloath, Saddle, V * 
Air, Exerciſe, bring home, and order him ©. 
fore ſhewed ; only give him neither Hay not 1 


a 
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mong his Oats for that Night. After he hath ſtood 
tout an Hour upon his Bridle, give him another 


eck (uart of Oats, and when he hath eaten them, put 
em i cect and clean Muzzle upon him, and fo let him 
kne lt till nine at Night. At nine give him another 


Quart of Oats, and when he hath eaten them, put 
mn bis Muzzle again, toſs up his Litter, and leave 
tim till next Morning. 

The Muzzle is to keep the Horſe from eating up 
ksLitter, from knawing upon Boards and Mud- 
walk, Cc. They are made ſometimes of Lea- 
ter ſtampt full of Holes; but theſe are unſavoury 
ad unwholſome ; befides they are too cloſe and 
bo hot, and both make a Horſe ſick, and cauſe 
lim to forbear Reſt. But the beſt Muzzles for 
Winter or Summer are the Net-Muzzles, made 
{ſtrong Packthread, and knit very thick and cloſe 
Wi! the bottom, and then enlarged upwards to the 
ade of the Horſe's Head; at which place they 


12 bound about with a Tape, and have alſo a Loop 

= ' Xing, whereby they are faſtned to the Horſe's 
TS — x | 

J. The next Morning come to him before Day, if 


be ſtanding on his Feet; but if be laid, by no 
tans diſturb him. Take a Quart of well-ſifted 
Vs and rub between your Hands with ſome ſtrong 
ll or Beer, but let them not be too moiſt for fear 
offence ; and when he hath eaten them, dreſs 
Wladdle him as formerly. Then being ready to 
doth, draw his Bridle- Rein over the top of the 
ch, lo as you may draw his Head aloft. Then 


war 
Ann der new laid Egg or two, and breaking them in 
the WY, bond, make him to ſwallow them down, 
e has ng his Mouth after it with a little Beer or 


% nd ſo lead him out, not forgetting to provoke 
ud empty at the Door: Then mount and rack 
4xatly to the Courſe, making him by the way 
, nel at every Horſe's Dung you ſhall meet 


M 2 When 
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When you are come within a Mile or there, C 
bouts of the Starting-Poſt, diſmount and take of * 
his Body-Cloth and Breaſt- Cloth, and girt on thi h 
Saddle again: Then ſending away your Crom “e 
with thoſe Clothes, and the dry Rubbing Clothes 
let him ſtay at the end of che Race till you come 
This done, rack your Horſe gently up to the :tarting 
Poſt, if there be any, making him fimell at i 
that fo he may know the beginning and end of i 
Courſe. There ſtart him roundly and ſharply, anf 
give him his Heat according to the following Dire 
rect ions. 


Fon 
&1fon: 


Some few Things to be obſerved in giving of Heats, 
Faſt, Two in a Week are ſufficient for any Hort 


Secondly, That one of them ſhould always be g 
on that Day of the Week on which your Horſe b 
run his Match, and that alſo ſtill to be the ſharf 
eſt for encreaſing of his Swiftneſs; the other bell 
only a flow galloping over the Courſe, more to 
creale Wind and cauſe Sweat, than to impio 
Speed. As ſuppoſe your Match is to be upon 
Munday, then your Heating-Days muſt be Mond 
and Fridays, and the ſharper Heat to be upon 
Monday: If the Day be Tueſday, then Tueſdays il 
Saturdays: If Wedneſday, then Wedneſdays and Wi 
turdays, by reaſon of the Lord Dey: If 9 
day, then Thurſdays and Mondays, and ſo of N 
reſt. 3 


Thirdly, You ſhall give no Heat (but in case 
neceſſity) in Rain or foul Weather, bur, rather 4 

fer Hours and change Days ; for it 15 uni I 
and dangerous. And therefore in caſe of T * 
Showers and uncertain Weather, you ſha 1 
fer your Horſe a Hood lined quite thorow n 


(0 all v 
lis ma 
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«the Rain. Nothing being more dangerous than 
"ld Wet falling into the Ears, and upon the Nape 
the Neck and Fillets. 


Fwrtbly. Give your Heats, (the Weather being 
Cſonable) at the break of Day, but by no means 
n the Dark, as being unwholſom and dangerous. 


fitbly, When you begin your Heat, ſtart your 
flare roundly and ſharply, at near a three-quarters- 
wed ; and if it be on the Day of the Week that 
is Match will fall on, then according to his 
wength, goodneſs of Wind, and chearfulnefs of 
it, run him the whole Courſe thorow ; and by 
means do any thing in extremity or above bis 
Wind; but when yon find him a little to yield, 
a draw a little, and give him eaſe, that he may 
Wall with Pleaſure, and not with Anguiſh : For 
ls manner of training will make him take delight 
dis Labour. The other Heat in each Week muſt 
more gentle, the deſign of it being only to en- 
ale Wind and cauſe Sweat, that 1» the Scouring 
Ware to give him after his Heat may have ſome 
deGreaſe to work upon and bring away You 
dad therefore let him go over the Courſe at a 


| 


n ad gentle Gallop ;; for if both the Hears 
nd _* mart, the Horſe would not be ab'e to hold 
je dere being ſo ſhort an Inter miſſion between 
, oft for him to reſt and recover his Vigour. Alſo 


ang you ſhall obſerve upon what Ground he 
best, as whether Up-bill or Down-hill, upon 
b ęround or Rough, Wet or Dry, a Level or 
ad ſomewhat riſing, that you may manage him 


wo Jour advantage. 
* ſud Wi 
zall h en you have finiſh'd your Heat, and gently 


| We'd him up and down (the Groom being rea- 
de him into ſome warm Place or Corner, and 


M 3 with 
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with your Scraping-Knife, made of a broken Swot 


blade, or a thin piece of old hard Oak, ſcrape of 


the Sweat from every Part (Buttocks excepted) un 
til you can make no more ariſe, moving him a lit 


now and then, leſt his Limbs become ſtiff; the 


with dry Clothes rub him all over; take of li 
Saddle, and having ſcraped his Back, and rubbedi 


near dry, put on his Body-Cloth and Breaſt-Clot 


and girt on the Saddle azain ; then mount and pa 
lop him gently, now and then wiping his Heat 


Neck and Body as you fit uport his Back. Laſt ofa 
walk him about the Fields to cool him ; and whe 
you find him begin to dry apace, rack him hom 
wards, ſometimes ſtepping, ſometimes galloping 
But bring him not to the Stable till you find hi 
throughly dry. When you are come to the Do 
intice him to empty, then tie him to the Rack, at 
(having prepared it your ſelf before, or at lealt 0 
for you againſt your coming) give him one of tht 
Scourings following. 


Two excellent $ courings for Running- Horſes ; eile 
which may be ſafely given after a Heat, to bring « 
molten Greaſe, or other Foulneſs in a Horſe's Bod) 


Take a Pint of Syrup of Roſes, or for want 0 
a Pint of ſtrong honyed Water, and diſſolve | 
it of Caflia, Agarick, and Myrrh, of each an Ov! 
ſhaking them well together in a Glaſs ; then b 
mull'd and made warm upon a gentle Fire, and 
Horſe newly come from his Heat, give 1 
luke- warm. | 


Another. 


Take a Pint of Canary, Malaga, or Sher) 


fineſt Rozin, P 


*Zzing an Ounce of the 
pulveri 8 O q 0 


therein ; which being incorporated, ad 
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« Ounces of Oil-olive, and two Ounces of brown 
parcandy beaten to Powder, with an Ounce of 
ke Juice of Savin, or Powder of Rhubarb, mix 


brew all together, and warming it over a gentle 


'Ofc 
e Oll 
) un 
littl 


7 le, give it the Horſe luke warm. 
It 1X | 

bed! How to order him after his Scouring. 
Lot 


As foon as you have given it to him, rub his 
well, take off his Saddle, and if his Body be 
In, run lightly over it with a Curry-comb, then 
Buſh ; and laſtly rub him over very well with a 


d g 
Heat 
of al 
whe 


hom V Goch, and cloath him up warm, throwing allo 
oper him, if the Weather be cold, a looſe Blanket. 
d OS: bim faſt full two Hours after taking the Scour- 
Do p; and during that time go not out of the Stable, 
ch keep him awake by making a noiſe, and ſtirring 
alt n now and then. 


of 0a After he bas faſted upon the Bridle two Hours, 


lt a Handful of Wheat-ears, and coming to him 
the Roots of his Ears, and under his Clothes 
o his Heart, and upon his Flanks ; and if 
ind any new Sweat ariſe, or Coldneſs, or that 
tank beat, or Breaſt move faſt, then forbear 
re him any thing, it being a ſign there is much 
nels ſtirred up, on which the Scouring is work- 
* Vith a conquering Quality, which makes him 
* we ſick : So that you ſhall only take off his Bri- 
gu Put on his Collar, toſs up his Litter, and ab- 
oy our ſelf (the Stable being dark and quiet) for 
e tours, which is commonly the longeſt time 
tackneſs will continue: But if you find no 

d Indiſpoſition in him, then give him the Ears 
teat three or four together; and if he eat one 
10 give him another, and fo until he eat three 
a endfuls, but no more : Then drawing 
F tag rubbing his Head well, give him a 
unble of Hay well duſted ; about an Hour 
M 4 after 


either 
och. 
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after give him a Quart of clean Oats with two 
three Handfuls of ſplit Beans amongft them, 3 
break alſo into them two or three Shives of hre 
clean chip'd, and then leave him for two or t 
Hours. 

At Evening, before you dreſs him, give himt 
like quantity of Oats, Beans and Bread, and w 
he hath eaten them, Bridle, Dreſs, and Cal 
him; but you ſhall not air him abroad this EN 
ing, becauſe the Scouring yet working in his Bai 
after the Heat, he muſt not have any Water at 
After he is dreſs'd and hath ſtood two Hours on 
Bridle, give him three Pints of clean Oats waſhed 
Beer or Ale, which will inwardly cool him as if 
had drank Water, and you are ſure he can rect 
no prejudice by it. After he has eaten all his w. 
Meat, and reſted upon it a little ſpace, you ſhall 
his feeding times, which have been ſpoken of bel 
with Oats and ſplit Beans, or Oats and Bread, 
all together, or each of them by it ſelf, acc 
ing to the liking of the Horſe, feed him that N 
in a plentiful manner, and leave a Knob of Hay 
the Rack when you go to bed. 

The next Day early, firſt Feed, then Drefs,Cl 
Saddle, Air, Water, and bring him home 3s 
ther times; only have a more careful Eye og 
emptying, and obferve how his Greaſe and F 
neſs waſtech. At his feeding times, feed hin 
was laſt ſhewed you, only very little Hay, W 
keep your Hearing Days and the preparation i 
Day before, as hath been declared. Thus you i 
ſpend the ſecond Fortnight, in which your . 
having received four Heats Horſeman-like gel 
him, with four Scourings, there is no doubt bu 
Body will be inwardly clean. You ſhall on 
the next Fortnight order him according to the 
ions following Ne 


i 
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The Third Fortnight's Feeding. 


The third Fortnight you ſhall make his Bread fi- 
«than it was formerly; as thus: 


The Second Bread. 


Take two Pecks of clean Beans, and two Pecks 
{fine Wheat, and grind them well together; then 
xt and knead it up with Barm or Lightning, and 
ke it up as you did the former Bread. 

With this Bread, having the Cruſt clean cut a- 
xy, and Oats and ſplit Beans mix'd together, or ſe- 
ally if you think fit, feed your Horſe at his u- 
| Meals, as formerly, only with theſe few dif- 
ences, 

Fiſt, you ſhall not give the Heat which falleth 
„n the Day of the Week the Match is to be run 
xn, ſo ſmartly and violently as before, that he be 
orerſtrained and made fore before the Match. 
xt you ſhall not after his Heats give him any 
Wurings ; but inſtead thereof inſtantly upon the 
W of his Heat, after he is a little cooled and 
athed up, and in the ſame place where you rub 
n give him one of the following Balls as big as a 


en's Egg. 


rue Receipt F Mr. Markham's famous Cordial Balls, 
þ much eſteemed by rhe Generality of our Engliſh 


Farriers, 


Lale Anniſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, Fennegreek- 
KLarthamus-ſeeds,Elecampane-roots, and Colts- 
1 of each two Ounces, beaten and ſearced very 
» alſo two Ounces of the Flour of Brimſtone. 
= take an Ounce of the Juice of Liquoriſh and 
eit on the Fire in half a Pint of White- 
| OS ²˙ en On _ 
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wine: Then take of the Chimical Oyl of Anniſe 


g bake 
ne Ounce, of Sallad-Oyl, Honey, and Syrup WP 
Sar, or for want of it Moloſſus, of each hal a 
Pint ; mix all with the former Powders, and with 55 
as much fine Wheat-Flour as will bind and k * 
them together; work them into a ſtiff Paſte, vg Nie 
keep in a Gally-pot cloſe covered, and give as y Ti 
find occaſion. (Ee 4 of 
If to prevent Sickneſs ; anoint a Ball all over 9 
Freſh- Butter, and give it him as a Pill in the Mc W 
ing faſting: Then ride him a little after it, or . 
him ſtand upon his Bridle for an Hour, Feeding ain 
Watring according I cuſtom ; and do this three * 
ur Mornings together. "ay 
Y If for a Couph? or violent Cold, or to fatter 4 
Horſe, then give them for a Week together, mo. 
longer if needful, 1 + fiat 
It your Horſe has an inward rattling by rea 2 
of a Cold or Rheum, diſſolve a Ball in 2 * 
Sack, and give it him warm. Or if you - 0 — 
in warm Water, it will have the ſame e ar =... 
fattens exceedingly. A Ball in the Morning | , =... 
Travel will prevent his wearying too ſoon 5 en 
heat of Travel will refreſh his Spirits; a = 7 
Travel will recover Wearineſs and prerent dic a 
| 2 3 WT th 
The Fourth and laſt Fortnight"'s Feeding. | the 
| zohe you ſhall or 
For the fourth and laſt Fortnight you m 0 
your Bread much finer than either of the fo Tre 
| Klore a 
I Thelaſt and fineſt Bread. =... 
| elo 
Take three Pecks of fine Wheat and one ＋ . 
Beans, grind and bolt them through ey 75 * 
you can get; then knead it up with Ld of rot; 
and Barm beaten together, and the Whites 0 by, ˖ 


ty Eggs or more, and no Water at all, but f 
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vweof a ſmall quantity of new Milk; then work it 
\ bake, and order it as the former; and with this 
2d, having the Cruſt firſt cut away, clean Oats, 
4 ſplit Beans, all mixed or ſeveral, feed your 
ue at his ordinary Feeding times, as you did in 
WW. fornight before: Only you ſhall obſerve theſe 
Directions following. 

Fit you ſhall keep your Heating Days the firſt 
xk of this Fortnight; but the ſecond or laſt Week 
a hall forbear one Heat, and not give your Horſe 
Are Days before his Match, but inſtead there- 
long and ſtrong Airings and Water-courſes, to 
whim in Wind. 

lou need not in this Fortnight to give him any 
wing at all : and if Morning and Evening you 
iFrankincenſe in the Stable, it is wholſom for 
tHorſe, and he will delight therein. 

this Fortnight, when you give him any waſnt 
tt, waſh it not in Ale or Beer, but in the Whites 


ene or Muskadine, being more wholſom and 
, uſey. This Fortnight give him no Hay, but 
> be de takes out of your Hand after his Heats, and 
in rin little quantity and clean duſted. 

dee laſt Week of this Fortnight, if he be a foul 
ck, you muſt uſe the Muzzle continually : But 


Wy": > 2 clean Feeder, and will touch no Litter, 
ee Days before the Match is ſufficient. 

the Morning the Day before your Match, feed 
before and after Watring and Airing ; and wa- 


ibis portion of Meat a littie. RE 
WT: and after Evening Airing, feed as at Noon, 
err 25 at other times; but be ſure to come 
before Sun-ſet. | 
Evening you are to trim and ſhoe your 
x taking care not to hinder his Feeding, nor 
10 55 his Reſt: For I have heard Horſe- 
a, that when they had ſhod their Horſes 
with 


other times before Noon; and after Noon 
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with light Shoes or Plates, the Night before 
Courſe, their Horſes have taken ſuch notice ther 
that they would neither eat what they gave th 
nor lie down to take any reſt all the Night fo 
ing: But a Horſe muſt be old and long eri 
enced in this Exerciſe to make ſuch ſubtil O 
tions. However, I adviſe that things of necef 
be done upon this Day, rather than upon 
Morning of che Courſe, becauſe on that Morn 
he ſhould have nothing to trouble him. 

Late at Night feed as you did in the Eveni 


and give him what he likes belt, according to * 
Stomach, only as little Bread and Beans as poi * 
then putting on his Muzzle, and toſſing up TR 
Litter, leave him quiet till next Morning, 3 
The next Morning (being that of the M i Fo: 
Day) come to him before Day, take off his Mu, 1: 
rub his Head well, and give him a pretty qua ul © 
of Oats waſhed in Muskadine if he will eat H d 
or elſe in the Whites of Eggs. If he refule rden 
then try him with fine dreſs d Oats, dry and 1 
with a little Wheat: After he hath eaten then ven 
he be a ſlow emptier, walk him abroad, and in w. 
places where he uſed to empty, there entice I lim 
it, which, as ſoon as he hath done, bring our 
home, put on his Muzzle, and let him rel b 
you have warning to make ready. But it : U 
free Emptier, then you need not ſtir him, 0 55 
him lie quiet. 10 
When you have warning to make ready, tau 
his Muzzle, and having waſhed his Snaffle in 5 | 
Muskadine, bridle him up. But before vu o thi, 
him, if you think him too empty, glwe * ad, 
or four mouthfuls of the waſh'd Meat laſt 0 ec. 
Then bridle up and dreſs him. — _ 
ing your Saddle and Girths wich e tber it 
ſer it on his Back and girt it gently, ſo t * Wh ha 


only feel the Girths, but have no ſtraitnes* BY 
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clean Sheet over the Saddle, and over it his 


ore nary Cloaths, then his Body-Cloth and Brealt- 
= «, and wiſp him round with ſoft Wiſps. And 
e thi 


ps ready to draw out, give him half a Pint of 


ol deſt Muskadine in a Horn, and ſo lead him 


EXD 
We 
necel 
Don 
Horn 


. 

5 al your leading, uſe gentle and calm motions, 
king him to ſmell upon any Dung, and where 
« find Ruſhese long Graſs, Heath, or the like, 
kin, and entice him to Piſs; but if you find 
ſuch help, then in ſome certain places where 
| lead him, and eſpecially near to the place 
re you are to mount; and having accuſtomed 
to it before, break ſome of the Straw where- 
th he is wiſped, under him; and thus intice him, 
jou can, to Stale or Piſs 5; and if any white or 
Foam or Froth ariſe about his Mouth, with 


vent 
g to 
poll 
; Up 


eM 


| Y an Handkerchief, wipe it away; and, carrying 
e of clean Water about you, waſh his Mouth 
. and then with it. 

I ben you are come to the place of Starting, be- 
then ou uncloath the Horſe, rub and chafe his 


F well, then pick his Feet, and waſh his Mouth 
IM Water, mount his Rider, and having adjuſted 
15 Mrups, let him walk him ſoftly to the Starting: 
"of and there ſtarting fair, let him run him to the 


vantage. 
be Wh 5 


ad in 
ce hi 


oh ” Obſervations while a Horſe is preparing fot 
0 a Match. 

„ 

in a 

— d Tis Dung be neither ſo thin that it will run, 
bim WM 0 thick but that it will a little flatten on the 
ſpoke \ ud and of a pale yellow colour, then is the 
ds i {clean and well fed. If in round Pellets, and 
kers " or brown, it ſhews inward Heat. If 
at hoy... it ſhews foulneſs. If red and hard, then 
6: W tad too ſtrong Heats, and Coſtiveneſs will 


, ” 


follow. 


— 
— - 


+ _—_ — \ . 
r 


coldneſs of Body, or too moiſt feeding. 
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follow. If it be pale and looſe, it ſhews inw; 


If his Urine be of a pale yellowiſh colour, rat 
thick than thin, and of a ſtrong Smell, it ſhe 
Health. If it be of a high complexion, clear a 
tranſparent, like old March- Beer, then is he | 
flamed in his Body, and hath taken ſome Surf 
If it be like Blood, or inclining to Blood, he ha 
had too ſore Heats, been over-ridden, or riddent 1.0 
early after Winter-Graſs. If green, it ſhews a Ct * | 
ſumption of the Body. If with bloody Streaks, þ ö 
Ulcer in the Kidnies. If black, thick, and clout 19 N 
it preſages Death. | . 

If he Sweat ſtanding ſtill in the Stable, or w: \ : 
ing a Foot-pace, or the like; or if his Sweat rw 
white and frothy, like Soap-ſuds, then is he f ore 
and wants Exerciſe. But if the Sweat be bla ouch 
and as it were only Water thrown upon him, t 5 
is he luſty and in good caſe. 0 

Altho” I have given no Directions for Warm. 05 
in the Evening after a Heat, yet you may in 
three laſt Fortnights (finding your Horſe clean, A 
the Greaſe quite conſumed ) ſomewhat late 
Night give him a reaſonable quantity of Wal nh 
made Milk-warm, and faſting about an Hour a hole 
it. Alſo if the Weather be unſeaſonable, you "ey Wan: 
at your Watering-Hours, Water in the Houſe ; $ 
warm Water, throwing into it a handful of Whe - 
Bran, or Oat-meal, but Oat-meal is the belt, 1 


H 
i 
te he 


Make | 
bovph 
our { 
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CHAP. XLII. 
Of Ambling. 


Here are many different Methods uſed in teach- 

ing Horſes to Amble; ſuch as Ambling by 
te help of a plowed Field; by Weights ; by Hin- 
kr-Shoes, with long Spurns or Plates at the Toes 
the help of fine Liſts, & c. all of which are defective, 
nd have great Inconveniences attending them. I 
ball therefore ſhew you the trueſt and eaſieſt way to 
nike a Horſe to Amble, which is this. 
Mount his Back, and try with your Hand, by a 
zntle and deliberate Racking, and preſſing of the 
re forward, by helping him in the Weeks of his 
Mouth with your Snaffle (which muſt be ſmooth, 
wp, and full) and correcting him firſt on one ſide, 
a on the other with the Calves of your Legs, 
( lometimes with the Spur. Now if you can 
ee him of himfelf to ſtrike into an Amble, 

0p) ſhuffling and diſorderly, there will be much 
or ſaved. But if you find he can by no means 
ebend the Motion you deſign to teach him, 


al 4 . . 

7 e not with him, but make uſe of the Tramel 

zuſe \ anner following. 

Weh 

ry The form of a Tramel. 
Uiit, for the Side-Ropes, they muſt be made of 
delt fineſt, and ſtrongeſt Pack-thread, twiſted 

0 ö ine Rope-maker into a ſtrong Cord, not above 

* bigneſs of a ſmall Jack-Line, with a Nooſe or 

„He cach end, fo ſtrong as is poſſible to be 


a Neither muſt they be twiſted too hard, but 
and with a yielding quality, for that will 
s on the motion more eaſily, and keep the 
Tramel 
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Tramel from breaking. Now theſe Side. Ro „ 
muſt be juſt thirty ſix Inches in length for an Hof de. 
of an ordinary Stature, and longer or ſhorter my fi 
cording to the ſae of the Horſe. 74 
Secondly, The Hoſe, which maſt be placed in bn to 
ſmall of the Fore-Leg, and the ſmall of the HiniM...r« 
Leg, above the Paſtern-Joints, they muſt be m ſure; + 
of fine, ſoft, and pliant Gire-Web, lined uo, 
double Cotten: Over the Girt-Web muſt befaſte y his | 
ſtrong Tabs of white Neats-Leather well talow ene 
and ſuted to an even length, and ſtamped u j:2 
Holes at equal diſtance, which Tabs ſhall of ic 
through the Nooſes of the Side-Ropes, and be m r. 
longer or ſhorter at pleaſure with very ſt =" 
Buckles, and which Hoſe are to be made faſt fade. 
the Horſe's Legs with ſmall Buckles. Now Hort 
Hoſe of Girt ſhould be four Inches in length, e co. 
the long Tabs with che large Buckles ten. Rope 
Thirdly, The Back-band being of no other TH 
but to bear up the Side-Ropes, ſhould (if) bort, 
tramel all four Legs) be made of fine Girt- M. nder. 
lined with Cotten; but if you tramel only en 
ſide, then an ordinary Tape will ſerve, being , 
that it carries the Side-Ropes in an even can 
without riſing or falling; for if it riſe, it bog o an. 
the Side-Rope; and if it falls, it endangers g d A 
ling. In ſhort, the Side-Ropes muſt be firm, wu 
yielding a jot; the Hoſe mult be ſoft, lie cloſe, 
not move from their firſt place ; and the Back! _ 
muſt be flat, light, and ſo defended from the F 
that it may not gall. _— 
Having brought your Horſe into an even in; 
Path, having the Hoſe made faſt about his n 
untie the long Tabs of the near Fore-Leg, * | 
near Hinder-Leg, then put to them che _ 4 
and ſes that he ſtand without ſtraitning or ena 
his natural ſicuation, and in that even yr * 
length ſtay the Side: Rope by a ſmall Tape 0 
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eo the Saddle: Then with your Hand on the 
le, ſtraitning and pulling nis Head, put him 
ty forward; and, if need be, have the help of 
h1-1tander to put him forward alſo, and ſo force 
Into Amble up and down the Road, with all the 
meneſs you can, ſuffering him to take his own 
fue; and tho he ſnapper, or ſtumble, or perhaps 
| now and then, yet it matters not: do you only 
his Head, give him leave to rife, and wich all 


lowlWriencſs put him forward again. 

| WIR And chac this may be done with the more cafe 
e amazement to the Horſe, it is not amiſs 
mo firſt Trameling) to give your Side- Ropes more 


mh than ordinary, that the Twitches may be 
ſudden, and the Motion coming more gently, 
Horſe may ſooner apprehend it. But as ſoon 
ie comes to a little Perfection then put the 
eRopes to their true length; for an Inch too 
ps a Foot too flow in the Pace; and an Inch 
bort, cauſes rowling, twitching up of che Legs, 
indeed a kind of plain halting. 

Wien the Horſe will thus Amble in your Hand 
iy, being Trameled on one fide, you ſhall 
| change it to the other fide, and ſo from one 
0 another, till with the Half. Tramel he will 
land Amble in your Hand without ſnappering 
mbling, both readily and ſwifcly. When 
WW attained to, which, if he be tractable, cannot 
e two or three Hours labour, you may then 
M the whole Tramel, with the broad, flat, 
than, trameling both files equally and fo run 
n jour Hand along the Road, at the utmoſt 
fuck the Bridle ; then pauſe, cheriſh, and to 
Fl; and when he is perfect in this, then put 
201 rough ways, where there are Clots, hol- 


1 ils and falſe Treading. 
, faſt a he is thus perfect in Hand, ſet a Boy or 


pon his Back, making the Horſe to Amble 
N un 
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under him, whilſt you lead and ſtay his Head 
prevent danger, or to fee how he ſtrikes. The 
mount your ſelf, and with all gentleneſs incre, 
his Pace more and more, till you come to Perfet 
on. And as you did before in Hand, ſo do now if 
his Back, firſt with the Half-Tramel, then with if 
whole, and change from one fide to another, a 
alſo alter Grounds ; and this you muſt do twice 
thrice a Day. 
When you have brought him to Perfection, 
may take away the Tramel and exerciſe him wi 
out it; but let it be done upon the High-way, 
not in a private ſmooth Road, which afford | 
a colening Pace, and will be left upon & 
{mall wearineſs: Therefore pace him on the Hi 
way, three, four, or five Miles in a Morning, 
if you find him willing to forſake his Pace, put 
the Half-Tramel again. 


CH 
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The 2 ad” ra 

_ CHAP. ALY. 

or the ices in Horſes, and how tb prevent, 
th oh correct, and remedy them. 


[, Al | ; 
ice r your Horſe carry his Head and Neck awry, 
obſerve to which ſide he inclines it, and ſtrike 
1, n twice or thrice with the contrary Spur: But if 
wii be very ſtiff-necked on the tight fide, and plying 
„ bending on the left, then hold the right Rein 
net than the other, and when you perceive him 
incline that way, give him ſudden checks, having 
harp Wire faſten d in the Rein, that ſtriking in 
Neck, he may be obliged to hold it ſtrait, ob- 
ning to check him upwards, leſt he get a habit 
lucking down his Head. 

your Horſe duck down his Head, check him 
enly with the Bridle, and ſtrike him with the 
dat he may be ſenſible of his Fault. If he 
Winding, make him bring bis Head into its right 


in; and when he obeys, be ſure to cheriſh 
ad he will ſoon underſtand the meaning. 
boar Horſe be ſubject, upon the leaſt occaſion, 
WT: his Head and Ears, or move the latter when 
WT ods to kick, or bite, cr caſt you, ſtrike him 
iz Head with your Wand, and at the ſame 
e him a check with your Bridle, and a 
% with your contrary Spur, putting him ſud- 
but of his Pace, and then make him ſtop, 
I may have leiſure to underſtand your mean- 
_ the like do when he ſtarts, or when he 
* which is a ſign of his intending to bite, 
; 1 his Heels. 
os Reffy, that is, will not go forwards, 
ten is to pull him backwards, and l 
N 2 e 


cz, as he ſtands; if going, let it be whilſt he is 
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he will then go forwards ; this ſeldom fails: but Part 
it ſhould, then make uſe of your Spurs to the pull Bu 
poſe, and let another Perſon on Foot whip him en? 
ward; and altho' he rebel a long time, the WII die 
and Spurs will perſwade him at laſt, if they be gie m 
ſharply, ſoundly, and in time; and when once Jes, 
begin, you muſt continue them until he yield eim | 
provided it proceeds from Stubborneſs, and not frofWidle 
Fainting or Sickneſs. | up) 

Ife he rears an end, that is, riſes ſo high beſo n a 
as to endanger his coming over upon his Rider, Mer h 
muſt give him the Bridle, and leaning forward vii laſt 
your whole weight, give him both your Spurs see thi 
is falling down; but Spur him not as he is in If y 
for that may cauſe him to come over upon you. Nu ar 
I he be apt to fall down upon the Ground, it p 
the Water, nothing better than a pair of good S rex 
applied as ſoon as you perceive him going about e h. 
which will put him from thinking more of it: H up 
if he deſiſts, then correct him no more at that ti: ul, 
For bad Horſemen are the cauſe of moſt of Huge 
Vices, by correcting out of time, whereby they Nie of 
fo far from making a Horfe ſenſible of his A will ; 
that they fright and put him into confuſion, 
make him at laſt become Reſty. 

If he be apt to run away, you muſt get a ge 
Bit, with a flack Curb, and keeping a gentle“ þ 
eaſie Bridle-hand, firſt walk him withouc 7% 
but only faying him upon the Hand by lite Þ 
little, and then trot him a while, and put him 2 
from a Trot to a Walk, ſtaying him by 4:3 
and always cheriſhing him when he obeys 
When you find him thus far peaceable, put 7 
from his Trot to a gentle Gallop, and from tha 2 
a Trot, and from a Trot to a Walk, ſtay ing 1 
by degrees with a gentle hand, and uſing this a 


thod for a while with Patience and Judgment, ? 
may probably prevent his running away 
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But ſuppoſe he do run away, what is to be done 


* hen? for it is certain, that the more you pull the 
WhiWridle-Reins and hurt him, by ſtraitning the Curb, 
gie e more he will pull, and run the faſter. In this 
de Jae, if you have Field- room, when ever you find 
vin in begin to run, let him go, by flackning the 


idle, and giving him the Spurs, continually, 
harply, and ſoundly, until he begin to ſhack of his 
wn accord ; and uſing him in this manner when- 
er he runs away with you, I dare undertake that 


rd wth: laſt you will cure him, there being no Remedy 
rs as ike this for a Run-away Horſe. 

s nin If your Horſe be skictiſh and apt to ſtart, ſo that 
„ou. u are never free from danger whilſt on his Back; 
1, «WF proceed from a weak ſight, whereby things 
d e repreſented to him otherwiſe than they are, 
abou”: him time to view them well, and then ride 
it: op gently to them. But if he be naturally 
at tal, and apt to ſtart at the hearing of any 
of enge Sounds, you muſt accuſtom him to the 


ile of Guns, Drums, and Trumpets, and in time 
will take delight in them. F 
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PREFACE 


hade in the preceding Part, 
all that any Gentleman needs to 
know either as to Buying, Keeping, 
W Srocing, Bitting and Breeding, 
Wl kinds of Horſes, for whatſoever Ser- 
ice they are deſigned. But there being 
ine or nothing of the Art of Riding 
Wuntained in it, I have annexed to it 
We following Treatiſe of Horſemanſhip, 
allected from the Duke of Newcaſtle, 
Wir Willam Hope, and the beſt modern 
Writers on this Subjedt. 
Ihe deſign of the enſuing Treatiſe is 
wt to inſtruft ſuch who were never ini- 
lated in the Art of Horſemanſhip: 
J Reading in the World being capable 
0 make a Man Maſter of any Practical 
ut, without having firſt had ſome 


Ex- 


The PrErace, 


Experience in it. But as it is my 
intended for Perſons altogether ignorar 
of Riding, ſo I dare be bold to proniſ 
a great deal of ſucceſs to ſuch as ſha 
Algen practiſe theſe Directiam 
which is all that can be reaſonall 
expected from the beſt Book that can hi 
written upon any Practical Art what 
ſoever. 
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a Compendious Treatiſe of the 
Art of RIDING. 


— — — — — 
G'H-A-P.'* EF 


F what Stature and Age a Horſe ſhould be that 
is deſigned for the Manage. 


J 
[ 


Br TOrſes of a middle ſize have commonly moſt 
al Strength, Spirit, and Agility, and not one 
| in a hundred but proves good ; when of 
ne Horſes not one in a thouſand, Make choice 
Wicrefore of a ſhort truſſed Horſe, well coupled 
ith good Feet and Legs, lively, full of Spirit an 
tion. And altho' great Maſters ſay, that if a Harle 
ea great Head, thick Neck, and fleſhy Shoulders, 
WW: will be hard on the Hand; yet the Duke of New- 
=: obſerves, that he had known more Thick Heads, 
Wk, and Shoulders, to be light on the Hand, than 
bad known of fine ſhaped and ſlender Fore-hands : 
Ind that tis neither the one nor the other that 
es it, but meerly the ſtrength of his Chine. For 
=: Horſe that hath a great Head, thick Neck, and 
Wy Shoulders, have alſo a good Chine, he will be 
git on the hand: Provided there be no Imper- 
en in his Legs or Feet, eſpecially Before, for then 
will lean on the Hand, to eaſe the grief of his 
=: And the Farrier muſt cure him and not the 
ann. For the Art of Riding will not make a 
LO REES | 4 
8 
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As to the Age moſt proper to begin to work 3 
Horſe for the Manage, let him not be too young: 
Not only becauſe his Underſtanding (if we may fof 
call it) is not yet come to him, but alſo that a 
Horſe of three Years old, being but a Griltle, fi 
quent „op, and going back, will foil him, by {tra 
ing his. Back, and ſtreſſing his Hams. Nay, altho 

our Horſe be ſix, ſeven, or eight Years old, yo 
ould not ride him above once a Day: For a Horſt 
being Fleſh and Blood, cannot endure fo much La 
bour with ſo little Reſt ; and no Exerciſe is mort 
violent for a Horſe than the Mannage; And if youll 
ride him twice in one Day, he will not recover i 
in two or three: For if he oppoſe his Rider, whic 
all Horfes will do at firſt, you muſt correct hinlf 


ſoundly, and ride him fo long until he obey you il In 
ſome ſmall meaſure; and by that time you wi ter 
have rid him fo violently and ſo long, that he wilMit he | 
hardly be fit for Riding next Morning, much 1Q8frlt F 
to be rid any more that Day. Nor can you eee 
give him his Meat, Water, or Reſt in order; the wang vays 
of which muſt make him ſick, and ſubject to mani me 
Diſeaſes. Whereas if you ride him moderate dow: 
and when you find him to obey you, then to takin 
but a little of him that Morning, that he may . 
incouraged to do the ſame again, he will then Mu F 
lively and vigorous, take pleaſure in you and w a 
Manage, and learn more in one Month, riding b _ Kt 
| but once a Day, than he ſhall do in free, ridungtorſe 
him twice. | N 
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4 4 Deſcription of the Natural Paces of a Horſe. 
fre 1 | Wh 

rai O Man can make a Horſe to go perfectly in 
|tho N Ayres or Artificial Motions, unleſs he firſt ex- 
vy underſtand the Nataral Paces or Motions of a 
Horde Horſe's Legs, which are three, wiz. a Walk, a Trat, 


and a Gallep : to which may be added an Amble, 


becauſe ſome Horſes naturally have it, and ſuch are 
ve commonly the ſwifteſt Amblers of any. And firſt, 
ver i | 1 | 
whic Of the Walk. 


WW In a i a Hoiſe lifts two Legs of a ſide, one 
er the other, beginning with a Hind- Leg firſt, as 
Wit he lead my the Legs of his right ſide ; then the 


ch | frlt Foot he lifteth, is his far Hind- Foot, and in the 
u ee time he is ſetting it down (which in a Step is al 
e wand 2ys ſhort of the tread of his Fore-Foot upon the 
man me fide) he lifteth his far Fore- Foot, and ſetteth it 
ratel Rl down before his near Fore-Foot : Again, juſt as he is 
to taking down his far Fore-Foot , he lifts his wear 


Hind-Foot, and ſets it down again juſt ſhore of his 
war Fore-Foot, and juſt as he is ſetting it down, he 
itts his near Fore-Foot, and ſets it down before his 
i Fre- Foo. And this is the true Motion of a 
_ riding Horſe's Legs upon his Walk. | 


Of the Amble. 


The difference between a alk and an Amble is 
my this, that in a Valk he lifts two Legs of a ſide 
de after the other, whereas in an Amble the two Legs 
0 a ſide are raiſed at the very ſame time. For if 
Jour Horſe be Walking, and you would have him to 

| Amble, 


| Amble, you muſt ſtay him well upon the Hand,an 


one after the other, and thereby force him to fe 


the «ther, ſo on the contrary, if your Horſe be Wat 


that ſide wherewith he began to lead; which 1s tag 


a A Horſe in Galloping ſtrait forwards, may lea 
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work him forwards with the Calves of your Leg, 


down the Fore- Foot of that fide wherewith he lead, 
ſooner than otherwiſe he would, which makes it 
juſt to anſwer the motion of the Hind-Leg of tut] 
ſide: as for example, If he lead with the 1 1 
he removes his Hind. Leg and Fire-Lep of the fame 
ſide at one time, whilſt the other two Legs of the 
Near. ſide ſtand ſtill, which is two of a fide in the 
Air, and two upon the Ground at the ſame tine. 
See Plat 5. Fig. 9. | 


Of the Trot. 


A Trot is two Legs in the Air and two upon thi 
Ground at the ſame time crofs-wiſe, or in the 
form of a St. Andrew's Croſs. And as in the Ale 
you ſtaid your Horſe upon the Hand, and prelledii 
him forwards with the Eatves of your Legs one gf 


ig and you would have him to 7ror, you muſt jul 
your Bridle-hand, and preſs him on with both you 
Calves at one and the ſame time, which will force hi = 7 
to advance the Hind- Leg of the fide wherewith h 
did not lead, ſooner than otherwiſe he would, ant l 


ſd move at the very ſame time with the Fre- Lg ON 


true action of the Trot, that is Hind-Leg of one {ids 
and Fore-Leg of the other at one and the {a 
time, 


Of the Gallop. 


with which Fore-Leg he pleaſeth, altho' Horſes 
it moſt commonly with their right Poe Ag Lu. 
with what: ever Fore- Leg they lead, the Hine: - 
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of the ſame ſide muſt follow it, otherwiſe their Legs 
ire laid to be diſunited. Wi 
To bring a Horſe's Legs right which are diſunited, 
you muſt ſtay him a little upon the hand, and help 
him with the Spur upon the contrary ſide to that in 
which he is diſunited: For example, If he be diſ- 
mited on the right ſide, help him with the let Spur; 
ind if he be diſunited upon the /ef7-ſide, then unite 
kim with the right Spur, by ſtaying him as I ſaid, 
x little upon the hand, and alſo helping him at the 
ame time with the Calves of your Legs. 
Altho' in Galloping ſtrait forwards a Horſe may 
kad with which Pore-Leg he pleaſes, yet in a Circle 
he is confined te lead always with his Fore-Leg 
within the Turn, otherwiſe he is ſaid to gallop falſe, 
but in both caſes the Hind-Leg of the ſame {ide muſt 
ways follow. And thus much of the Natura? 
Paces. | 


| CHAP. III. 
8 a!! the Artificial Motions which a Horſe 
can make, a5 


He Artificial Motions are ſeven, viz. Terra a 
L Terra, a Demy-Air or Demy-Volt, a Corvit, a Ca- 
| Pole, a Croupade, a Balotade, and a Step and a Leap, 
{ all which in order. 

% Zerra is nothing elſe but a ſhort and preſt 
op with the Croup in, in which a Horſe's Legs 
move more quick than in an ordinary Gallop, 
mark but two times, as Pa, Ta, and not four as 
the Gallop. See Plate 5 Fig. 2. 

A Demy-Air or Dem. Volt is an Air in which the 
. parts of the Horſe are more raiſed than in Ter- 

ra 


2” Ronen 
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ta a Terra: Alſo the motion of the Horſe's Leps 
more quick in Terra a Terra than in the Dem). Val. 
A Corvet is an Air wherein the Horſe's Lega 
yet more raiſed than in the Demy-Volts, being al 
of Leap-· up and alittle forwards, wherein the Ho 
raiſeth both his Fore-Legs at once, equally advance 
(that is when he is going ſtraic forwards, and not 
a Circle) and as his Fore-Legs are falling, he i 
mediately raiſes his Hind- Legs as he did the © 
that is, equally advanced, and not one before t 
other, ſo that all his four Legs are in the Air 
once, and as he fets them down he marks but ty 
times with them. See Plat 5. Fig. 5. 
A Capriole is when a Horſe at the full heighth 
his Leap yerks or ſtrikes out his Hind-Legs as . 
and even together, and as far out as ever he c 
ſtretch them, in which Action he makes a no 
or Claque with them. See Plate 5. Fig. 7. 
A Croupade is a Leap, where the Horſe pulls 
his Hind-Legs, as if he drew them up to his Bf 
See Plate 5. Fig. 8. | 
A Balotade is a Leap wherein the Horſe offen i 
ſtrike out with his Hind-Legs but doth it not, 00 
making an offer, and ſhewing the Shooes of N 
Hind-Feet, but does not ſtrike. Of theſe three | | 
Leaps the Capriole is moſt eſteemed, being "i 
moſt perfect Leap of all. | 
A Step and a Leap is as it were three Airs; "i 
Pace or Step is Terra a Terra, the raiſing is 2 £98 
and then the Leap finiſhes ir. 1 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the true Seat a Man ſhould keep on 
Horſeback, 


JEfore you come to practiſe the Artificial Moti- 
D ons of the laſt Chapter, it will be neceſſary 
at you ſhould underſtand a true Seat, without 
hich it will be impoſſible to/perform any of them 
ell | 

Fiſt then, approaching your Horſe's left Shoul- 
er, obſerve if the Bridle be well placed in his 
outh, the Curb right, and Gires faſt, and every 


ing in good order; then taking the Reins of che 


ridle in your left Hand, together with the Pommel 
the Saddle, or a lock of his Mane, lay your 
pht Hand faſt upon the hinder part of the Saddle, 
dd placing your ſelf eaſily in the middle of the 
ade, you muſt fir upon your Twiſt, advancing 
dur Belly towards the Pommel as much as you 
n; keep your Shoulders a little backward, your 
ö [trait down, as if you were on Foot, and your 
higts and Knees turn'd inward, griping faſt with 
ch; plant your Feet firmly in the Stirrups, and 
©) them almoſt parallel to the Horſe's ſides, your 
a little lower than your Toes, which ſhould 
t paſs cthorow the Stirrups above two Inches; 
ir Hams ſtiff, and Legs not too far from the 
ales Sides, nor yet ſo near as to touch them. 


The Reins of the Bridle being, as 1 ſaid, in your 


Hand, your Thumb upon chem, and little Fin- 
parating them, your Elbows a little diſtance 
n your Body, the Bridle-Hand juſt over the 


k of the Horſe, and about three Fingers above 


'ommel, and two before it. | 
_ When 


— — 
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When a Horſe makes any-rude Motion, you muſt f the 
oppoſe it by acting quite contrary to what he doth: h . 
that is, you muſt meet that which comes to you: 3 
as for Example, If the Horſe riſes before, then you art 
muſt incline your Body a little forward to him: 4 R 
In like manner, if the Horſe ſtrike out behind, ot Lf, 
raiſes his Croup, you muſt put your Body backward, hg 
which is contrary to the Horſe's motion ; for es 
did you follow the Horſe, you would put your dar 
Body forward, and ſo be in danger of being thrown, N 
The beſt way therefore is to fit ſtrait as much as po. 


ſible, and then the Action of the Horſe will keep 


you upon your Twiſt. it; 
| 1 hat b 

| ther 

CH XP -v, Ya 

N f the 

The true Method of ſuppling a Horſe's Shoulder, Wight, 
or firſt riding him upon Circles. 4 es 


our [ 


O make a Horſe obey the Hand and Heel of bs Hou 
1 Rider, is the only aim of the whole Art  WW.:.-.. 
Horſemanſhip; and to make him obey your Hand, mem 
you muſt firſt ſupple his Shoulders. Now it is alway. Miorſe- 
the inward Rein of the Cavezon, and inward Leg a> don 
the Rider, with the outward Rein of the Bridk paint 
which doth this: Therefore practiſe your Hork terw:; 
upon this Leſſon of the Cavezon's Rein and Leg a {all fir 
a ſide, until you find him very ſupple and ealic 0 Bl: 
turn, and af very light. This muſt be done 175 te inv 
large Circles, of one Piſte or Tread: But 1 ſhall my Fi 
ſhew you how to fix your Cavezon. " 1 ys 
Take one of the Reins of your Cavezon ( wii Wiſh. Ha. 

is alſo to have a Headſtal and Chaulband) whia tviny 
muſt be of a good length, with a Ring at one m IT 
of it; through which draw the other end of t mat 
Rein, until you make a Nooſe or Loop at that * 1 
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wit che Rein next to the Ring, which Loop put over 
th: be pommel of the Saddle, making the reſt of the 
zein to come down between your Thigh and the 
wre-bolſter of the Saddle, and then put the reſt of 
de Rein through the Ring of the Cavezon upon 


hat ame ſide, and bring the end of it back again 
ard, Howard you, either to hold in your Hand (which 
for I would always adviſe you to do, ſo long as you are 
out "Wi uppling of a Horſe's Shoulders) or to faſten with a 
YN. WW uckle to the Pommel of the Saddle, there to re- 
pol. nain fixt, ſo long as you intend to ride him to that 


and upon which the Rein of the Cavezon is made 
aſt; and when you have done with riding him to 
hat hand, do the ſame with the Rein upon the 
ther ſide. | 

Your Cavezon being thus ordered, and the Reins 
f che Bridle in your left Hand, if you go to the 
ight, pull with your right Hand the inward Rein 
f the Cavezon low, and towards your Knee, 
nithin the Volt or Circle, helping him alſo with 
our Leg within the Turn, to bring in his outward 
noulder, which is Rein and Leg of a fide; and 
us 15 to be done firſt upon a Step, the Bridle-hand 
Mmewhat low, and a little upon the inſide of the 


ja lorſe Neck; but now and then you muſt carry it 
1 10 don the outſide, and then immediately bring it 
Tok n to its place, which is a little upon the inſide; 
eg dl terwards again place it upon the outſide as you 
he t all find occaſion for it: Now this pulling of the 
upon ih Rein of the Cavezon, and helping alſo with 
1 ict WY © Yard Leg or Spur,giveth a Horſe a good Plye; 


E atho' che principal aid of the Bridle ſhould be 
#h with the outward Rein, which is to carry 
Hand a little upon the inſide of his Neck, yet 


Toward Rein is alſo made uſe of (which is to 
F che Wi. he Bridle-hand upon the outſide of his Neck) 
tend . arge the Circle, and prevent a Horſe's ſtrait- 


Fs or Cloſing it too much. It alſo gives him an 
Oz Apuy, 
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Apuy, by making him endure the Bit, for ths 
makes it both work upon his Bars and places af the 
Curb. | 

If you continue a little upon a Step, this Lest 
of Rein and Leg upon a ſide, you will find yout 
Horſe to grow eaſie upon it, which will prepare 
for a good Trot, and to gallop large upon Circe9 
one Piſte or Tread, his Croup always out, wi 
will ſupple bis Shoulders extreamly, eſpecially: 
without the Turn, fo that it may paſs for the g 
of all Leſſons ; the ſuppling of the Shoulders bes 
the foundation of a good Manage, and that wii 
all good Horſemen ſhould at fir{t chiefly aim at, 

However, the working thus with Rein and | h 
of a ſide, the Horſe's Croup out, doth at firſt pu ns 
Horſe very much upon his Shoulders, and ma * 
him alſo to preis a little too hard upon the Bit; ro 
in five or fix Days riding he will be no more u 
his Shoulders, but upon the contrary, he will by 
to ply his Haunches, and endure to be kept i 
them, if you ſupport him a little with the Br 
and ſtay him upon the Hand now and then, 
immediately ſlack it again. 

You muſt alſo know, that in performing 
Leſſon, if you do not bring in the Horſe's out 
Shoulder with it you do nothing; and thereto 

bring it in, you muſt cauſe the inward Shoulde 
come back within the Turn, as it were towards 
that ſo it may be preſſed, and carry the 
weight of the fore- parts of the Horſe, while 
ſame time the outward Shoulder is at liberty! 
may ſupple ; fo that alcho' you are now and 
to carry your Bridle-hand without his New 
you muſt immediately replace it again withit 
work with the outward Rein of the Bridle, the 
may bring in his outward Shoulder; for if a fe 
Shoulders be not very eaſie and ſupple, it . 
only bs a means to make him reſiſt and defen 
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af againſt you, but it will alſo make him uncapa- 
le to perform any thing in the Mannage as he 
acht, and nothing doth more ſupple them than 
is Leſſon of Rein and Leg of a fide with the Ca- 


ez0n. 


gorſe's Hind-Legs will make two Circles conſidera- 
ly larger than thoſe made by his Fore, and altho' 


9 nd leans fo very much upon his inſide, as may 
is dene you apprehenſive that he will fall, yet it is ſo 
mY uch the better, and he goeth alſo fo much the 


ore ſecure ; therefore give him no other Leſſon 
an this upon the Trot and Gallop, either in large or 
arrow Circles, until his Shoulders be well ſuppled, 
d that you find him gallop light : But do not be- 


ady that he offer to gallop of his own accord, 
ben he is trotting after this manner; and uſing 
v method, you ſhall firſt ſupple him upon a Walk, 
xt upon a Trot, and then upon a Gallop. See 
ate 4. Fig. 6. but there the Cavezons inward Rein 
pulled high, and croſs the Horſe's Neck as it were, 
d not low towards the Knee, and therefore is 
ne proper for a ſhort Trot than ſuppling of the 
wulders, altho' it be very good for both. Now 
ut hath been ſaid of going to the right Hand, 


0 0 
= "WW" be calily applied to going upon the left, the dif. 
chile 2 my being only this, that you muſt hold your 
erty de with your right Hand, and pull the Cave- 
* 5 inward Rein with the left. | | 

Neck ; 

vithig 

e, 1 

if a 0 

rw O 3 CHAP. 


Now if you perform this Leſſon exactly, the 


js Croup be very much out, and that he inclines . 


In to gallop him until you find him fo light and 
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Art 
Apuy, by making him endure the Bit, for this] lf ; 
makes it both work upon his Bars and places of the lo t 
Curb. 
If you continue a little upon a Step, this Leſſon og) 
of Rein and Leg upon a ſide, you will find your 0 
Horſe to grow eaſie upon it, which will prepare him Nc 
for a good Trot, and to gallop large upon Circles of A 
one Piſte or Tread, his Croup always out, which Iv 1 
will ſupple bis Shoulders extreamly, eſpecially that 20 
without the Turn, fo that it may paſs for the belt OT | 
of all Leſſons ; the ſuppling of the Shoulders being ar 
the foundation of a good Manage, and that which my 
all good Horſemen ſhould at firit chiefly aim at. nn 
However, the working thus with Rein and leg 1 
of a ſide, the Horſe's Croup out, doth at firſt pu: 3 
Horſe very much upon his Shoulders, and mae nan 
him alſo to preis a little too hard upon the Bit; tu . 
in five or ſix Days riding he will be no more up * dy 
his Shoulders, but upon the contrary, he will be vhen 
to ply his Haunches, and endure to be kept up niz n. 
them, if you ſupport him a little with the Bridle = 
and ſtay him upon the Hand now and then, n. . 
immediately ſlack it again. . DMs pull 
You muſt alſo know, that in performing 1 ind r 
Leſſon, if you do not bring in the Horſe's outrun ſl 
Shoulder with it you do nothing; and cherefor. t bool 
bring it in, you muſt cauſe the inward Shoulde: ; 
come back wichin the Turn, as it were towards jo may b 
that fo it may be preſſed, and carry the wiO erenc 
weight of the fore-parts of the Horſe, while au idle 
ſame time the outward Shoulder is at liberty tt Ons i 


may ſupple ; ſo that altho you are now and ne 
to Bows {ck Bridle hand without his 7 
you muſt immediately replace it again within, 
work with the outward Rein of the Bridle, that! 
may bring in his outward Shoulder; for if a Fg 
Shoulders be not very eaſie and ſupple, it wr 
only be a means to make him reſiſt and defend l 


. 
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af againſt you, but it will alſo make him uncapa- 
e to perform any thing in the Mannage as he 
wpht, and nothing doth more ſupple them than 
his Leſſon of Rein and Leg of a fide with the Ca- 
'£z0n. 
Now if you perform this Leſſon exactly, the 
Jorſe's Hind-Legs will make two Circles conſidera- 
ly larger than thoſe made by his Fore, and altho' 
W is Croup be very much out, and that he inclines 
nd leans ſo very much upon his infide, as may 
nabe you apprehenſive that he will fall, yet it is fo 
nuch the better, and he goeth alſo ſo much the 
nore ſecure ; therefore give him no other Leſſon 
han this upon the Trot and Gallop, either in large or 
narrow Circles, until his Shoulders be well ſuppled, 
nd that you find him gallop light : But do not be- 
in to gallop him until you find him fo light and 
eady that he offer to gallop of his own accord, 
vhen he is trotting after this manner; and uſing 
his method, you ſhall firſt ſupple him upon a Walk, 
ext upon a Trot, and then upon a Gallop. See 
Late 4. Fig. 6. but there the Cavezons inward Rein 
s pulled high, and croſs the Horſe's Neck as it were, 
ind not low towards the Knee, and therefore is 
nore proper for a ſhort Trot than ſuppling of the 
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5 | 3 | Þ Bis he 
7. Way 
CHA ÞY It 
| trait 
How to flop a Horſe, and make him go back ody 
| he R 
| A to Stopping, you ſhould at firſt practiſe it. Weery 
but ſeldom, and very gently, and ſtop hin ne ſ 
rather by degrees, and with two or three Falcades Wim + 
or times, than all at once and upon a ſudden; for Wnore 
this weakens the Reins and Back of a young Horſe ils Ft 
very much who hath not been accuſtomed to i. nova 
Therefore when you intend to make a Stop, pur Cave 
your Body and Shoulders a little back to make tte Hf W. 
Horſe ply his Haunches, and griping him ſomewha Nou. 
hard with your Thighs, pull the inward Rein « When i 
the Cavezon, and make him in this poſture to forn Wough 
pretty firm Stops, at the ſame time helping hin Wetter 
with your outward Leg; but you muſt never - Thi 
tempt ſuch Stops until your Horſe begin to be ligt ſtrai 
and eaſie upon his Trot z and when you find tht Would 
he begins to ſupple and gallop light, his Head nt the 
and Croup out, then accuſtom him to frequent eg, j 
ſtopping ; to perform which exactly, you mult pulnd fo 
hard, as I ſaid the inward Rein of the Cavezoly ID a 
and make your outward Leg by approaching it neat a 
his ſide, bring in your Horſe's eurward Hind-LeWpt the | 
otherwiſe he cannot ſtop upon his Haunches, Hg bac 
cauſe his outward Haunch would be without tif 
Volt. You muſt alſo take care, when you are n 
teaching him to ſtop, not to make him advance 
riſe before, for this hath ſpoiled many a Horſe, made 
king them at the leaſt pull to riſe fo high before, tha bing u 
they are in danger of Renverüng, or coming oe Gres 
upon their Rider. Therefore never teach your Horigg c thire 
to riſe before after you ſtop him, until he be wer 
ſetled upon the hand; for indeed the railing of aware 
Horſe before, or upon Peſates, ſhould be on” ad you 
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be laſt things a Man ſhould teach his Horſe, or he 
my happen to ſpoil him. See Plate 4. Fig. 7. 
it you would have your Horſe 0 back upon a 
fait Line, then leaning back a little with your 
ody, and ſlacking your Thighs, pull equally both 
he Reins of the Cavezon, one being in each hand 
ery ſtrongly, to ſee if you can force him back but 
ne ſingle ſtep or two at firſt ; for if you can bring 
im to perform that, he will in a ſhore time do 
nore; but if he altogether oppoſe you, by fixing 
is Fore-Legs upon the Ground, and remaining im- 
novable as a Rock, then pull hard the Reins of the 
Cavezon one after the other, as if you were ſawing 
of Wood, and this perhaps will make him yield to 
ou. But if notwithſtanding this he ſtill reſiſt you, 
hen it is a ſign his Shoulders are not yet ſupple e- 
ough for it, therefore continue to ſupple them yet 
better, and then he will certainly comply with you. 
Thus you muſt do to make your Horſe go back in 
| ſtrait Line, which is the moſt uſeful ; but if you 
ould make him go back in a Circle, then make uſe 
ft the inward Rein of the Cavezon, and outward 
eg, juſt as you was ordered to do upon a Stop, 
nd ſo make him go back in a round, which will 
lp alſo to put him upon his Haunches. Note, 
hat altho I adviſed you to make but gentle Stops 
at the beginning, yet I do not ſay the ſame of go- 
iz back, becauſe the ſooner you accuſtom him to 
O back, the ſooner will he be put upon his 
Lunches, - 
After you have ſuppled his Shoulders ſufficiently, 
ad you ſtill find him hard on the hand, by not 
ng upon his Haunches, then trot him upon large 
Gcles of one Piſte or Tread, of at leaſt twenty four 
C thirty Foot Diameter, and ſtop him often with 
Fty hard ſtops, helping him always with your 
Ward Leg, to bring in his outward Haunch ; 
al your Shoulders and Body a little back, ſtop him 
O 4 thus 
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ine e gein of the Bridle, and outward Leg, that ſo a 
 topMHorſe's Legs may have the more liberty to lap the 
agairfWone over the other, however the inward Rein is 
n un ſometimes to be made uſe of to ſtay him, if his 
e hinfMSoulders go too far before his Croup. The firſt 
;: BufWi:fon you ſhall give him upon Paſſaging, muſt be 
xt pia vith his Head to a Wall or Paliſade, pulling the in- 
uſe ward Rein of the Cavezon to whatever hand you 


male 
E you 


are going hard to you, and helping at the ſame 
time with your outward Leg, to make hin go ſide- 


d youMways, and with the half of his Shoulders always 
1k before his Croup 5 if he do not obey your Heel, 
a Give him the Spur gently upon that fide. You may 
rain fi allo ſometimes give him this Leſſon in the open 


uſt 6@MFiclds. See Plate 4. Fig. 9. 

If your Horſe will not anſwer your Heel, by 
putting in his Croup, but throweth it always out, 
and upon your Spur, then his Head being to the 
Wall, pull the outward Rein of the Cavezon from 
the Turn, helping him alſo with your outward Leg, 
and ſpur him alſo if there be need for it: Now this 
ill infallibly force in bis Croup, but then he will 


go falſe, becauſe the outward Rein of the Cavezon 


ſient 


s fe eing pulled, will make him look from the Turn, 
s Shou ad fo his Croup will go before his Shoulders, than 
nd, al bich nothing can be more falſe ; Therefore after 
ch is t du have wroughe him thus falſly, to cure his Vice, 


ach t 


to the true way of Riding again. 
Ir Hee 


When your Horſe obeys your Heel upon the Paſ- 


the be along a Wall, then work him with the ſame 
ur hand kiln upon large Circles, pulling, as I ſaid, the 

Grezon's inward Rein hard to you, to bring in his 
ich young ward Shoulder, bending his Neck extreamly, and 
nd pref thing with your outward Leg, which is Leg and 
gs wing ein of contrary ſides, taking always care that the 
x his Ni of his Shoulders go before his Croup, and if he 


Pag © not anſwer your Heel, then give him the Spur 
outWal "th your outward Leg; alſo Whatever hand you 
teach 


— — — ——— 


by Horſemen that a Circle ſubjects a Horſe's Ctou 
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teach him to Paſſage upon firſt, make him do «Mol 
much to the other, which is but changing Bridle. WM ppl: 
hand, Cavezon-Rein, and Leg, and when you fad pu 
him obedient in Paſlaging upon large Circles, his Myon 
Croup in (which will put him upon his Haunches,) chi. 
then make him go the Paſſage in little Circles, whoſe d 
Diameter is little longer than his own length. Se met 
Plate 5. Fig. 1. hen 

Your Horſe being perfect in the aforeſaid Leſſons Mo m 
of Paſſaging along a Wall, and in Circles upon 2 An 
Trot to either hand his Croup in, then put him tv {Mo ſde 
a ſhort or ſlow Gallop upon large Circles his Crow Hut hi 
in, after this manner; pull the Cavezon's inwal ien ! 
Rein hard to you on the inſide of his Neck, au nd p 
help him with your outward Leg, poiſing or reſtig Worwa! 
a little more upon your outward Stirrup than upo eq: 
the inward, taking alſo care to advance your ou-W:cls : 
ward Shoulder, to whatever hand you are goinz;ertor: 
and thus bend his Neck extreamly, that he may 8M The 
preſſed upon the outſide of the Turn, and his Lege Git 
liberty within the Turn, which is moſt proper e Ri. 


the ſhort Gallop his Croup in, or Terra à Terra, whit 
are near the ſame. Help him alſo now and tha 
with your Voice, and make him form good Stops 
See Plate 4. Fig. 8. r . 
When your Horſe is perfect in theſe Leſſons, b 
the help of the Cavezon's inward Rein held in yo 
Hand, I would then adviſe you to fix it with 
Buckle to the Pommel of the Saddle, and to wor 
a little more with the Bridle, that he may underltan 
its operation upon his Bars, and the place of th 
Cucb a little hetter than he hath done hitherto ; an 
fo work him upon all the former Leſſons, but no 
more upon a Square than upon a Circle, and fee tis 
you make him round the Angles well: For it is fou 


eps a 
Trottir 
fe this 
Qt, w 
Lö al 


too much, therefore make uſe of a Square, with 
vezon-Rein and Leg of a fide, and helping * 
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oft part with the outward Rein of the Bridle to 
pple his Shoulders; or Rein and Leg contrary, 
put him upon his Haunches; and preſſing him 


; his Moon the outſide of the Turn, give his Legs liberty 
des) ihin, helping him for the moſt part with the in- 
vhoſs ad Rein of the Bridle and outward Leg, and 


metimes alſo with the outward Rein of the Bridle, 
hen his Shoulders go too far out, and his Croup 


eſſons o much in. 

don ail Another good Leſſon is this; make your Horſe 
im wo ſdeways, or Paſſage him upon one Hand, then 
Crow Nut him forwards twice or thrice his own length; 


nwal ien make him go ſideways upon the other Hand, 
, and put him forwards again, and ſo ſideways and 
reſtig Worwards from Hand to Hand, which will make him 
1 up en attentive to the motion of your Hand and 
ar ou-leelss: But the open Fields are more proper for this 


erformance, than a cloſe or covered Manage. 
The inward Rein of the Cavezon being tied to 


Legs e Girths, or pulled low within the Turn towards 
per fee Rider's Knee, worketh a Horſe's outward Shoul- 
, whinMer, preſſes his Legs within the Turn, and leaves his 


eg at liberty without the Turn, is excellent in 
rotting or Galloping upon Circles of one Tread; 
fe this ſupples his Shoulders his Croup being a little 


ons, be which brings in his outward Shoulder more: 
in you alſo excellent in Paſſaging his Croup a little in, 
with make him with the more caſe lap one Leg over 
to worWother, becauſe by the help of it his outward Shoul- 
derſtangiF® is brought in; But if you ſhould preſs his Croup 
of tage much in, it would be impoſſible for him to go, 


* the Rein being tied to the Girths or pulled 
®, worketh and bringeth in his outward Shoulders, 


| ſee tha by putting his Buttock too muck in, you put 
is foul his outward Shoulder, which is a quite contrary 
s CrounFr*un, and cannot be done at the ſame time. This 
with ud Rein is alſo excellent for Corvets upon Cir- 
; wh %, becauſe it brings in the Horſe's outward Shoul- 


der, 
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der, and conſequently gives liberty to the Crout 
Now in all theſe Leſſons if his outward Shoulde 
come not in enough, you muſt then turn your B 
dle-hand a little within his Neck, which will wort 
the outward Rein, and conſequently help to bring 
in the outward Shoulder, and make your Horſe ſup 
ple and eaſie to Turn. 

But as this tying of the Cavezon's inward Reid 
to the Girths, or pulling it low, makes an obliqu 
Line within the Turn, and therefore worketh th 
Horſe's outward Shoulder; fo ſecondly, the ſam 
Rein tied faſt to the Pommel of the Saddle, makes: 
oblique Line croſs the Horſe's Neck, which Lint 
with the help of the Rider's outward Leg, puts bad 
the Horſe's outward Shoulder, and forwards his i | 
ward Shoulder, and ſo preſſes him upon the outſi 
of che Turn, and gives his Legs liberty within tf 
Turn, which is moſt proper for Terra a Terra, or tif 
ſhort Gallop, his Croup in, but is nought for Corvei a 
becauſe it ſubjects his Croup too much; yet it wol 
his Croup mightily, either Leg and Rein contrary 
his Croup out, or in Paſſaging his Croup in, upon na 
row Circles of his own length or a little large 
Therefore when you have a Horſe's Head to ti 
Wall, if you would work his Shoulders, pull the Cav 
von inward Rein low, and towards your Knee ; bi 
if you would work his Croup, then pull it croß hy 
Neck, with your Nails up, and towards your owws 
Shoulder. | | 

Having now ſhewn you the different Operatio 
of the Cavez,,n's inward Rein, when tied to the Git 
and pulled , or tied to the Pommel and pulled big 
and croſs the Horſe's Neck, which is of great conlg 
quence to be exactly underſtood by any Perſon w 
deſigns to be a compleat Horſeman ; [I ſhall no 
ſhew you to what degree of ſtraitneſs that ſame 
ward Rein ſhould be drawn, when firſt to be maq 
faſt to either Pommel or Girths: Yau muſt then a | 


Head 
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e kein no ſtraiter, than to make your Horſe look 
ith one Eye into the Turu, that is only juſt fo ſtrait 
that he may not look out of the Tun, becauſe if 
qu ſhould draw it ſtraiter, he not being as yet ac- 
aomed to it, it would make him to turn round al- 
ol in one place, inſtead of going forward, and be a 
ady means to make him become Rey; therefore 
nen the Rein of the Cavezon proportionably, as 
os ſhall find your Horſe well accuſtomed to ride 
ea his Neck thus plied and bent, fo that at length 
you will come to make him look with almoſt both 
his Eyes into the Volt or Turn, which will make his 
Body ply, and form a part of the Circle wherein he 
Riding, which is the true and exact Poſture of 
bh of a Ready Horſe, in going his Manage upon 
WJ a/c: or Circle, his Croup in. 
Your Horſe being perfectly well accuſtomed to 
Wl perform all his Leflons with the Cavezon's inward 
ben, thus tied to the Pommel of the Saddle, perfect 
bim wich the Bridle alone, working him ſtill upon a 
bee, making him to point a little out with his 
lead at each corner or Angle, and then to round 
tem well. 
There is no leſſon comparable to Paſſaging the 
pin, to make a Horſe obey the Hand and Heel, 
nd to raiſe him now and then upon Peſates, and 
len Paſſage him again: But as I have already told 
ou, your Horſe muſt be well advanced before you 
wenture to make him riſe before, or you may hap- 
xerationl * *0 ſpoil him. 
he Ci | {hall conclude this Chapter with a few very 
Ned bay ©ful Directions as followeth. 
at con If your Horſe preſs forward too much, ſtay him 
ſon uh ell upon the Hand or pull him back: If he offer 
nal no go back preſs him forward: If he go ſide-ways 
Came i Einft your will to the right Hand, put him ſide- 
be mad upon the left; and fo on the contrary. If he 
gen dra his Croup too much out, by throwing it upon 
th your 
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your outward Heel, then with your outward Spout 
0 put it in; and if he pur it in too much, by throy 
q ing it upon your inward Heel, then with your | 
N ward Spur force it out again. If he go too muc 
| upon his Shoulders, then ſtop him frequently, 2nd 
1 make him go back, and alſo ſtay him well upon the 
j Hand, as you are galloping him; but if he go upd 


\s his Haunches, then continue him fo. If he ri bfr 
| when you would not have him, then as he is falling 
5 give him the Spurs; and being thus put from 
q own Will to yours, he will become a Ready Hir. 
h — — 
| CHAP. VIE. 

x The true and exact Method to make a Horſe | 
* Terra a Terra. 

| ) He Square for Terra a Terra, is preferable to 


Circle; therefore work your Horſe always i 
on a pretty large Square of twenty four or thirr 
Foot Diameter, and do you fir ſtrait in the Sadd 
polling a little more upon your outward Stirrup tha 
your inward, but do not lean too much upon it 
only the ourward Leg to be a little longer than the 
inward, and the inward Leg to be a little before it 
and bur a very little neither. You muſt reſt all up 
on the Twiſt and Stirrups, and ſit as near to the Pom 
mel of the Saddle as you can, your ourward Leg cok 
to the Horſe, with the Knee of it turned inwards 
and ſtiff in the Ham to bring the Calf of your Le 
the nearer to the Horſe's fide. Then for the Brit 
Hand, it you are going to the Rigbt- Hand, put you 
Hand upon the outſide of his Neck, turning up You! 
little Finger to make it reſpect your Left-Shu 
which will pull the inward Rein that lieth above you! 
little Finger, your Arm being a little oblique flo 


your Body, and your Left-Shyrlder turned a el ; 
* 
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ch will make your Body reſpect a little the Rigbt- 
and this poſture will of neceflity make the 
11 go a little couched upon his outſide. You muſt 
n your Head and look upon the inſide of the 
to the inſide of the Horſe's Head, which will 
means to keep your Hand ſteady ; for did you 
to your inward Shoulder, it would remove your 
l Hand too much within the Turn, and did you 
juſt between the Horſe's Ears, your outward 
lr would not come in enough, ſo that neither 
nor you, nor the Horſe, would be oblique as you 
d; your Bridle- Hand in rounding the corners or 
a of the Square, muſt be carried circularly with 
Horſe, and ſteadily, but yet only ſo as to feel him. 
ow the Horſe being thus couched upon his outſide, 
he poſture of your Body, the pulling of the in- 
Rein of the Bridle enlarges him before, by pul- 
25 it were his inward Fore-Leg from the outward 
Ly; which puts his inward Hind-Leg near to his 
ard Hind-Leg, which narrows him behind, ma- 
bim to bow in the Gambrels, eſpecially in bis 
ond Hinder-Leg whereon he reſteth moſt, and 
ls his inward Hind-Leg under his Belly, which 
all the helps above-mentioned, makes him go 
much upon his Haunches: For the Horſe be- 
thus preſt upon the outſide, muſt of neceſſity 

within the Square or Turn; and his Fore-Parts 
enlarged, will make him embrace the Corners 
e Square the better when he is to round them: 
ind. Legs alſo being within the Lines of his 

, he muſt needs be upon the Haunches ; 

us inward Fore-Leg being in a manner pulled 

bis outward Fore- Leg, his inward Fore-Leg with 

he leads will appear to be longer than his out- 

le- Leg, and make the firſt and largeſt Circle 

re, which is right, and ſo his outward Fore- 

ll make the ſecond, and his inward Hind-Leg 

rd, becauſe it is thruſt ſo much before his 


outward 
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entward Hind-Leg, and under his Belly ; and then his 
outward Hind-Leg will make the fourth and leaſt 
Square or Circle, becauſe ic is ſo much plied in the 
Gambrel by reſting upon it. | 
Remember that you keep not your Bridle. hand toc 
high, but low, that ſo your Horſe may go low and 
preſt, becauſe he will always go according to the 
heigth of your Hand: now Terra a Terra ſhould al 


ways be low and preſt. But I muſt alſo tell vou 
that the pulling the imward Rein of the Bridle preſſe ain 
the Horſe upon the outſide, weighs him up, and put of 
him upon the Haunches, eſpecially upon his oe 
Hind-Leg, ſo that all his Body leaneth upon the uu 1 5c 
fide, ns he cannot bring in his outward Shoulder, fo Nene 
it is bound up as it were, to give his Fore-Leg withi 7 


the Turn liberty to lead. Now you may know b 
his Neck, whether he is couched or leans upon his ou 
fide or not; for if he do, his Neck will lean all 0 
che out/ide, and your Body, if you follow the mc 
tion of the Horſe, will incline to be concave ont 
outſide, and convex within, which would be very u 
becoming, and therefore you muſt, as much as po 
fible, prevent it; fo that the Horſe being thus pre 
and couched upon the outſide, bringeth in | 
Haunch as he ſhould do, and hath three Legs int 


5 Our 
Air at one, to wit, his two Fore-Legs and his ins 


You 


Hinder-Leg, with a leap forward lo and pre#t. Your Z 
The ſame directions muſt be obſerved for the Wk: his 
Hand as for the right, only altering the Bridle-hi f 2 Tui 


Body and Legs ; and for the Bridle-band it is necell: 
that when you go on the left Hand, you ſhould | 
vour Hand on the contrary ſide of his Neck, wi 
is Without, your Arm cloſe to your Body, 4 
Knuckles of your Bridle-hand turned towards 
Neck, which will pull che i-yvard Rein of the 5 
for the 4% Hand, becauſe it lies under your littk 

ger, and this will make both your Body 

the Horſe's oblique, and alſo make every i 
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n bis. anſwer, as well in going to the 4% Hand, as it 
lealtMs) in going co the right. 

n the But if you intend to change Hands upon Terra a 
| Ws, then your Body being ſtill oblique with the 
d rooMicſe's, and your Knuckles towards his Neck, and 
and on the out-Vide of it, to which Hand ſoever you 
to the going let his Shoulders firſt come in a little before 
uld al change him, and then help him with that Leg, 
you ich was the inward before you changed, and then 
preſieWylding him up with your Bridle- hand upon the out- 
1d pute of his Neck, put him forwards. Now why his 
war lader, ſhould come in a little before you change 
he aui is, to fix his Croup that it may not go out. Re- 
ler, fo hender alſo to be always ſtiff in the Hams, and to 
withiWee your Heels down, that ſo you may bring the 
10w bB:lics of your Legs to him; the ſame is to be ob- 


his ovWrred in changing upon Demy-Volts. See Plate 5. 
1 all 0 [2 2. : 


the me 
e ont 8 n * 


very u * 
h as po r 


be Of changing upon Dem) - Volts. 
[1 

95 in / ou muſt ſit oblique, your Hand on the outſide; 
15 e jour outward Leg cloſe to him, the Knuckles 
your Bridle-hand towards his Neck, and when he 
Ikes his Demy-Volt, let him go a little more than 
2 Turn, to fix his Croup before you change him; 
then help him with the inward Leg firſt, and 
1 hold him up with yout Hand, and a little on 
utſide of his Neck. This from the Wall is beſt, 
7a Wall it cannot be; for you cannot go 
wh the Wall, and therefore by a Wall it can 
but a juſt Half-Turn or Demy-Volto, which you 
| elp with the inward or outward Rein at plea- 


Pus Line, and not falſifie his Demy-Holto. Make 
P uſe 


o you keep his Croup to the Wall, that he may 
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uſe always of the outward Rein when you would Fart 
bring in his outward*Shoulder. I ſhould next proceed] m 
to ſpeak of Cor vets, but becauſe a Horſe ſhould b n b 
perfect in Peſates before he comes to Corvets, 1 fhall waſtr 
explain them to you. * 7 
"I e 6 ning 
CHAP. K. = 
. TL mY 
Peſate is when a Horſe riſes handſomly bet 155 
A and upon bis Haunches, and at the {ame tim . & 
bends his Fore-Legs up to his Body: Now this is Tl 
neceſſary an Action, that without a Horſe can d 1 0 
it perfectly, he ſhall never go well in any A: T Reg, n 
Cavezons inward Rein being in your Hand, or tied t * wm 
the Pommel, help him with the outward Rein of tl 1 10 
Bridle, and in Paſtaging raiſe him as high as you ca 4 15 
and hold him there gently, without giving him od P, 
caſton to fret; then walk him a little, and raiſe hi wars 
again, and do this quite round the Volt or lag 15 
Circle you are working him upon, which will mak 
him in a ſhore time to form a true Peſate. No 
alcho' your Horſe muſt be perfect in Peſates befe 
you offer to put him upon any Are, yet they ſhoul 
never be taught him at firit Riding, before he 
pretty far advanced in the Manage, and be rendrg yo 
obedient to the [and and Heels. A 
If your Hoſe do not encline to rife eaſily A ; - 
upon Pe/ates, when you are upon his Back, then Mrd 6 
him between, the Pius, as in Plate 5. Fig. 4. helpi 2 
him wich wo Rods upon the outſide of bis , — 
Thigh, and in a ſhort time he will come to 008 . 
Now I do not thiak that the Pillars ſerve for Mug: 10 
other uf: but this, neither would Lever advile n by 
to make uſe of them but in this.caſe ;. and ſo ſoon 


ever You lind your Horſe to tiſe eafily,, chen f 
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lim quite from them, wich a relolution never to put 
im betwixt them again; for I aſſure you, they 
ſtrain and ſubject a Horſe's Croup too much, and 
O make him to go by Rote, which is what a Man 
wuld ſhun as much as any one thing in the ma- 
wing of a Horſe : But the uſe of the Cavezon doth 
tolutely help chis, for with it he cannot go by Kote, 
zcauſe with it, neither the Eyes nor Ears do any 
ing, but che Horſe meerly obeys the Haud and 
Js of his Rider, which maketh all Horſes go per- 
ally, and rarely fails. 


befor Never force or preſs your Horſe too moch to any 
Sting, as Going back, Stopping, or Riſing before, eſpe- 
8 3 F ally young Horſes, which Jhould never be much 
ca 


rſt, nor ſtopt too hard or ſhore at firſt; for if you 
o, you may give them ſuch a Crick or Taint in the 
back as they may never recover. The Stop upon a 
I ſhould be hard and on a ſudden ; the Step upon 


. T 
tied t 
; of tl 


dn Galop, with two or three little Falcadoes: and ne- 
mim oe top and raiſe him together, but ſtop firſt and 


ale him afterwards. 


_ 4 


„ 
For Corvets ſtrait forwards, 


Our Seat muſt he the ſame as in Terra 4 Tera, 
only not altogether ſo ſtiff nor ſo eblique, the 


a, 10 aal hand even with his Neck, and your Knuckles 
R wy Wards his Neck on which hand ſoever he goes, but 


Hand ({j]l juſt over his Neck, two or three Fin- 
above the Pommel, and a little forward, without 
} other Help but to ſtay him a little upon the 
az for every Horſe will take his own time better 
you can give it him, but quick it ſhould be 
the Ground, and then ſtay him in the Air up- 

lie Hand, your Body always going to that * 
P. 2 or 


: 
L 
| 


f 
1 
{ 
4 
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i 
of the Horſe which comes to you, that is, bend þ - 
little to him as he riſes, but ſo inſenſibly that wif 
Spectators may not perceive it: You are alſo to fic WM" © 
forward to the Pommel as you can, your Body | hre 
ing ſtrait, and your Thighs and Knees as cloſe as." 
they were glued to the Saddle, but your Ties a lin 
down and low, that you may have your Ng Nb 
weak from the Knees downwards, and ſtrong fro 
the Knees upwards, and do not help him with ye 
Legs at all, unleſs he put in his Croup too mud 
which muſt be put ot with your inward Leg; 
put out his Crop too much, which muſt be put 
with your outward Leg: But except in theſe ca 
or that he go not forward enough at each time, f 
ver help him with your Legs, but leave his Croup fi 
and at liberty to follow his Fore-Parts which lead. 

To make him go in Corvets ſtrait forwards, or 
lang a Wall, tie the Cavezon Rein which is from 
Wall, to keep that Hind-Lep near to the other Hi 
Leg which is next the Wall, and begin with two; 1 | 
three Pe/ates, and then walk him forwards a lit "TIM 
then Corvet him again; and if you feel him on 10 * 
Hand, and that he alſo go forward with it, he a 
quickly be dreſt ; but if he preſs forward too mu 8 
then cauſe him to make his Corvets in one place, 
then put him on again. But to make this m 
plain, ſuppoſe it be your right Shoulder that 15 


the Wall, then you muſt tie the /eft Rein of the 11 
vezon to the Pommel, which doth not only keep b g in 
the Hind- Leg upon the ſame fide the Cavexon- Ke 10 
tied, but alſo ſupples and prepares him to go C af þ 
upon the Volts. to the lefr-hand. Again, if it be bp 
left Shoulder which is to the Wall, tie che right Wie... 
of the Cawvez,on to the Pommel for the fame Rea uy 
firſt walking him, and then raiſiag him upon C0 ii o 
until you make him continue his Corvets Wit 53+ 6 
intermiſſion the whole length of the Wall. An like h 


for the Brid/c-band, you muſt remember that in 
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dend BY... {ward you are always to help with the Rein 
vat ien to the Wall or ourward Rein, to enlarge him 
0 ſic Mitre, and to narrow him behind, becauſe he leads 
ody ben his Fore-Parts, and his Hind-Parts follow to keep 
fe ee Ground which his Fore-Parts have got, his Fore- 
a lig being at liberty, and his Hind-Parts preſt, 
N your Horſe beat upon the Hand, it is becauſe 


1g fog 17s not endure or obey the Curb, and in that 
th youll. you muſt raiſe him very high upon Peſates, and 
00d him there, which will put him upon the Curb, 
wy md make him endure it; but if this will not do, 
| ofE kn Gallop him upon a ſtrait Line by a Wall, or 


aherways, and from his Gallop ſtay him upon the 
ind, and then let him go in Corvers ; or let him 
Alp forward a ſhort Gallop, then ſtop him and 
aſe him three or four Peſates very high, and hold 
in on the Hand when he is up; and this in all 
probability will cure him; if not, then trot him, 
nd /op him with good hard Stops, and alſo pull 
in back fometimes, and this will ſettle him upon 
belland: Your Stirrups muſt be of an equal length, 
father a hole too ſhort than too long. And ſo 
uch for Cor vets forwards, See Plate 5, Fig. 5, 
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For Corvets ſideways, 


He, as I ſaid, with the Bridle only, and not 
th your Legs, and putting his Head to the Wall, 
Ju go to the right-hand, help with the outward 
", and let the Horſe go ſideways, that is, the 
all of his Shoulders before his Croup; and let him 
make three or four Corvets ſideways ; then walk 
1 gain ſideways, and Corvet him again, and thus 
" thim and Corvet him ſideways, by degrees dimi- 
0g his Walk, and augmenting his Corvets, until 
Ly all in Corvets, which he will foon do. Uſe 
ike helps for the 7% as for the right, 


P 3; Fog 


by 


* 


2 — - 44-4 fin el. i... 
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he will at laſt go backawards in Corvets petfectly. Bui 
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For Cor vet backwards; 


Firſt pull him back, and cauſe him to make thred 
or four Cor vets in one place; then pull him back 
again, and Cor vet him in one place; and thus pul4 
ling bim back, and Corvetting in one place, dimil 


den pi 
niſhing the pulling back, and augmenting the Corvutsh p 


hold hi 


„e o 
you mult remember to help always with the Bridle wv 


Rein next to the Wall, ta narrow him before and en nn ci 
large him behind, that io he may. be there at liberty 


** hel 
becauſe his Hind Parts lead and his Fore- Parts follow d tn 
to keep the Ground which his Hind-Parts have ge e 
therefore his Hind-Parts being at liberty, and bY (flo; 
Fyre- Parts preſt, your, Bridle hand muſt be low, tha ,v.r, 
the Horſe may not, go too high 3, and your Body | bepin 


little forward to give his. Himder-Parts the more | bard, i; 


berty to lead, and do not help with your Legs at ali vad 

but with your Bridle- hand pull him back every dk ce 

he falleth to the Ground, and with theſe 4ids he wi cage ! 

came to Cor vet backwards perfectly well. begin 

bf TATE With m 
Fer Corvets upon the Volts. Quick 

| FI Bit if | 

To put a Horſe upon Cervets in a Circle or Voliſſtun we 


the Cavezm's inward Rein muſt be at firſt tied tot 
Pommel, and his Croup mult not be put in too mue 
But he ſhould rather at firſt teaching go upon Ciri 


Ward 


1 
of one Tread, for here to keep ont the imward H 
der Leg is the main buſineſs ; help therefore a i Hep 
with the otward Rein of the Bridle, and raiſe wi po 
three or four Corve's, then walk him upon the ker oy, 
and Corvet him again, and ſo diminiſh your et yi 
and augment your Corvets, until he make a * boulder ; 
Zurn or Volt upon Corpets; and when he is Pour]. 


upon them in Circles of one Piſte or Tread, __ 
tum go upon Corvets with, his Croup à ver) li, 


ay! 
* 
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pon the Volts, which is the perfection of Corve:: 
gon them. You muſt always in Corvers upon Volts 
gp with the outward Rein, But give him no help 
zich your Legs at all. | 1 

To change upon Cor vets do thus; If your Horſe be 
ping to the right-hand, and you would change him, 
hen put your i-ward or right Leg gently to him, and 
old him a little up with your Bridle-hand on the 
aſe of his Neck, your Knuckles always down, up- 
m which Hand ſoever you go; and as ſoon as he 
hath changed, take your right Leg from him, and 
kelp no more with your Legs at all, only the poiſe 
& your Body, upon changing, is to be a little upon 
the ſide : The ſame veiy Helps are to be made uſe 
of'when you change from the 7eft, viz. Left Leg and 
werd Rein. Now the realon why upon changing 
begin firſt with the Leg and not with the Bridle- 
ba, is this; If I ſhou!d begin with the Hand, he 
would Pop, and if I turned my Hand to the 3»/ide, 
Is Croyp would go too much out and be loſt, be- 
atk I ſhould have no feeling of it, and therefore 
Ikpin with the Leg, but inſtantly hold him up 
witi my Hand, ſo that the two Helps are done fo 
Quckly after each other that none can perceive it: 
hu if his Shoalders do not come in enough, then 
tum well your Hand to the i»/de, and help with the 
Ward Rein. ak 


or Vol 
d tot 
) muc 
n C:rc 


ard Hi For the Croſs and Saraban «pn Corvets. 


i 


| if 2 . ” # . 
* * with the ou!w.ard Rein, which is to be pulled 
al u upon the one fide and then upon the other, 


Val T = "4 . 
he Cu ker every Corvet from fide to ſide, helping, as I 


r N f f 
* ah E your Bridle-hard only, and your outward 
5 r always following it, witkour any help fiom 
is Pero aur Legs at all 
5 | 
then | 


7 lille 


upe 
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9. 4 Horſes 
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Horſes that are very Dull, or very Fiery are imptꝗ (ui 7 
per for Corwets, being the moſt difficult Ayres that or 
Horſe can go, and require a great deal of June Cir 
in the Rider, as well as Patience in the Horſe to pelWoult re 
form them. wu he] 

8 ak ting 

1 tw iſt bel 
CHAP. XI. 154 2 

ne or 


Of the Capriole, Croupade, Balotade, and de, 
Step and a Leap. ſen 5 

a bigh 1 

#/ As fo 

1 Have already told you in the third Chapte vob tl 
what they are, ſo ſhall not need to repeat the 4, an 
but proceed to ſhew you- how they are to be pe chat ſo 
formed. 


mn, 2 

Firſt then for Capriols, you muſt ſit ſtrait, yoMWa little 
Thighs and Knees as cloſe as if you were glued Mfr wer 
the Saddle, your Stirrups a little ſhorter than ord t Leu 


nary, a hole or thereabouts, for too ſhort woulkr all | 


throw you out of the Saddle, and too long woulWiran C. 
diſorder your Seat and make you loſe your StirrupM The 
you muſt alſo keep your Toes a little down, to ſlaWhe diffe 
your Nerves from the Knees downwards, or elſe Vith the 
Horſe would bolt too much forwards each Leap, iWbore th 
a leaping Horſe ſhould never go forward above The } 
Foot and a half at one Leap; and when you hat you 
him, inſtantly put your Breaſt out, which will ma niddle © 
your Shoulders go a little back; for if you do it 9 A Ge 
juſt as the Horke riſes before, it will be too late to Nemmon 
it when he riſes behind and ſtriłes out. the 5 
Walk your Horſe forward, and then cauſe him nie to 
make one Leap, preſently after railing him bigh nd ſo m 
ON 2 Peſate Or WO, and ſtay ing and keeping h Lech. 
upon tus Hand; and thus augmenting your LeWeretore 
and diminiſhing your Peſates, he will by little 3 ray 
Caule 


little lap peifectly ; and after he is perfect a 
74 
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. Line forwards, then you may put him upon 
* * and continue the ſame method; but 
de Circles muſt be ſomewhat large at firſt, and you 
uſt remember when you raiſe him to Leap, that 
u help him with the point of your Rod, upon the 
ting on of his Dock, or with the great end of it 
behind the Saddle, the Rod being turned in your 
Ind and your Thumb downwards, and do it with 
ne or more ſtrokes as you pleaſe, ſo it be done in 
and Wine, which is when he is raiſed before; and always 
hen you have done leaping, cauſe him to make 
2 high Peſate or two. T : 

As for your Bridle-band, you muſt always make it 
work the outward Rein, to bring in his outward Shout- 
dr, and narrow him before, and enlarge him behind, 
that ſo he may be preſſed upon the inſide of the 
un, and at liberty withowr, that his Croup may go 


Hapte 
it cker 
be pe 


it, yo little out, and be the more free and at liberty; 
glued for were his Croup ſubjected or bound up he could 
10 ordnet Leap ; therefore the ewtward Rein is to be uſed 
t wouller all Leaps whatſoever, either ſtrait forwards or 
5 wonnen Circles. 

tirrupM The Croupade is performed after the ſame manner, 
to ſlaq he difference conſiſting only in the way of helping 
elſe Nit the Rod, which muſt be by ſtriking him a little 
cap, bore the Gambrels. 

above Ide Balotade is done after the ſame method, only 
ou rat you muſt ſtrike him with the Rod juſt upon the 
ill malniddle of his Croup. RS 

lo it u A Sep and a Leap is an 4hre in which Horſes 
te to 


ommonly go when they have not a good Apuy; 
ol the Step puts him upon the Hand, and gives him 
ſe to Leap, like one that runs before he leaps, and 
nd ſo may leap higher than he that goes every time 
Lap, Now all Leaps are made upon the Hand, 
lore ſee that your Horſe be well ſettled upon 
de Hand before you offer to try if he will Leap, 
Kule nothing diſorders a Horſe's Ma moe 
than 
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Horſes that are very Dull, or very Fiery are im 
er for Corvets, being the moſt difficult Ayres il 1 
orſe can go, and require a great deal of Ju 
in the Rider, as well as Patience in the Horſe to 
form them. 1 
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CHAP. XI. 


Of the Capriole, Croupade, Balotade, an | 
Step and a Leap. f 8 
bs 


Have already told you in the third Chant; 
what they are, ſo ſhall not need to repeat t A 1nd 
but proceed to ſhew you- how they are to be Wei & 
formed. n 
Firſt then for Capriols, you muſt ſit ſtrait, Malte 
Thighs and Knees as cloſe as if you were glue 
the Saddle, your Stirrups a little ſhorter than of 
nary, a hole or thereabouts, for too ſhort wall 
throw you out of the Saddle, and too long we 
diforder your Seat and make you loſe your Stirrulf 
you muſt alſo keep your Toes a little down, to 
your Nerves from the Knees downwards, or elſe 
Horſe would bolt too much forwards each Leap, 
a leaping Horſe ſhould never go forward abow 
Foot and a half at one Leap; and when you 
him, inſtantly put your Breaſt out, which will m 
your Sheulders go a little back; for if you do it & 
jult as the Horte riſes before, it will be too late to 
it when he riſes behind and ſtrikes out. 
Walk your Horſe forward, and then cauſe hi 
make one Leap, preſently after railing him bigh 
on a Fate or two, and ſtaying and keeping 
upon the Hand; and thus augmenting your 
and diminiſhing your Peſates, he will by little a 
little lcap peifectly ; and after he is perfect 99 VT 
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im, lie forwards, then you may put him upon 
* 2 Uk and continue the ſame method; but 


do: (ircles muſt be ſome what large at firſt, and you 
* ro: :member when you raiſe him to Leap, that 
eh bim wich che point of your Rod, upon the 
WT cn; on of his Dock, or with the great end of it 

W 1h-hind the Saddle, the Rod being turned in your 
and your Thumb downwards, and do it with 
20r more ſtrokes as you pleaſe, ſo it be done in 

n which is when he is raiſed before; and always 
in jou have done leaping, cauſe him to make 
W:tich Pere or two. . 
bor your Bridle-hand, you muſt always make it 
WE wii the out2-ard Rein, to bring in bis outward Showt- 
(ad varrom him before, and enlarge him behind, 

arb he may be preſſed upon the inſide of the 
„undd at liberty yithour, that his Croup may go 
alle out, and be the more free and at liberty; 
fcc vere his Croup ſubjected or bound up he could 
Wn lu; therefore the oxtward Rein is to be uſed 

f al r whatſoever, either ſtrait forwards or 
IM Circles. | | 
le Croupade is performed after the ſame manner, 
lediference conſiſting only in the way of helping 
te Rod, which muſt be by ſtriking him a little 
me the Gambrels. 

The Balotade is done after the ſame method, only 
hu jou muſt ſtrike him with the Rod juſt upon the 
Middle of his Croup. . 

Ap and a Leap is an 4hre in which Horſes 
Monly go when they have not a good Apay; 
i the Step puts him upon the Hand, and gives him 
o Leap, like one that runs before he /eaps, and 
Wh may leap higher than he that goes every time 
i. Now all Leaps are made upon the Hand, 
| Wore ſee that your Horſe be well ſettled upon 
mg before you offer to try if he will Leap, 
nothing diſorders a Horſe's Mou b * 
than 


= 
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than Jeaping. ' Por Tsp of all Kinds give no 
with your Leys at all, only hold Hm u Vell 
the Bridle:band when he riſes before, that fo he 
rife the higher behind,” and when he begins to vi 


Til! 
5 
ling 


bind, put your Bridle-banil a littly forward, to Me 
him up before, and ſtay him there upon the Ho, 7. 
if he hung in the Air, and time the motion of r it 


Bridle-himil, ſo as that you may take him as if 
were a Ba upon the bound, Which is the pre: 


Secret of all in leaping a Horſe right.” | 
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"7 Of the Piroyte. | IJ Fody we! 

* | . * 1s 105 Dinh 7 F # his N 
THe Adion of a Horſe's Leg, in the Pig im 


IL very extraordinary; for your Hand being 
on the outſide of his Neck to make him look i 
the Tin, before you begin the Pirate you mull 
an inſtant work violently with the outward Rei 
the Bridle, to ſtraiten his Fore-Parts, and give 
Hinder Parti more liberty. 

As he is going to the right-hand, at the ſame t 
that he lifts his two Fire- Legs, he fifts his Hind 
without the Turn, fo that he hath three Legs up 
a time; and all che weight of his Body at that t 
reſteth upon his imvari Hlind. Leg ohly ; and wk" 
thoſe three Legs that were up come to the Gros 
his on ward Shoulder comes in fo quickly, tha 
makes his in rd Hlnd. Leg to move at the famet 
almoſt in one place, to füpphj the place of a Ce 
that fo he may mate an exadt Tun or Circle: 1 
that at the fame time his three Legs which we 
the Air are ſet down, his inward Hind-Le rem 
to accompany the Round or Circie, but it 2 ms 
ſtilf in one place: S0 that indeed the imward 
Leg is the Center upon which the Horſe turm, 
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e ſame time it moves tound; and when the 
I fo giddy that he oan go no longer for fear 
is. he then thruſts his inward Hind. Leg for- 
Ibmerth bis Belly to flop him felt. 
ot are the Helps and Herion, of a Horſe's Legs 
1 1 Pirgjte, elſe he could not go fo ſwiftly as he 
Wot, and as Horſes always do when they are per- 
og this Action; and becauſe the Horſe is upon 
be, and preſt upon the inſide of the Turn, 
tefore it ĩs that che only % is with the outward 
We of the Bridle, to bring in quickly his orward 
, and gave his Creap a little liberty, and that 
n any afliſtance from your Legs at · all: but as 
rote is turning you mutt take care to turn your 
el to the Turn, and alſo look upon the inſide 
I Net, and thus let him turn one, two, or 
Piri v times as you ſhall think fit. See Plare 5. Ng. 3. 
being 4 ki | | | . 8 | 
dok i8ﬀ LS N 
mug CHAP.” XIV. 
Reiß | | 
give / Paſaths. 


me tl walk your Horſe flrait forwards, either by 
Hindi e or Paliſade, and at the end „geh and raiſe 
gs u ngo or three Peſares, and then turn him gently, 
eu with cheoarward Rein of the Bridle and out- 
lg, and fee chat he do not falſify his Demy- 
Vetter with his Shoulders or Haunches in Paſſa- 
but that both be juft after he has turned. 
* « gra upon dre tos _ and then be- 
„„er um upon the fame ſtrait Line, fopping 
bin vefore, and turning him as you did upon 
al, and when he is perfect upon the Tot, 
ut him to a ſhort Galbp upon the ſtrait Line, 
Rus and advancing him as you did before: But 
2 bim perform his Der-iy-Trar or Volt, not by 
e but upon his Ayre; and when he is perfect 
in 


* -% * 


n. 
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in this, then let him make a Paſſade upon à fol 
Gallop, without either : fopping 2 rain N 
only turning when at the end of the ſtrait 1 
which he will do exactly in a very ſhort time: BY 
you muſt remember in Galloping to keep his Hes 
always a little from the Wall, that his Croup mal 
come to it, and ſo keep the Line that he falfify ne 
his Demy-Volt 3 alfo before he turns it will not be 4 
mils to let him make two or three Falcades or Timd 
to firm. his Haunches the better, and to turn with tf 
better Grace. FB Ot 51; | 
If you. intend to paſſade or run your Horſe at 

full Carriere, then keeping his Head a little from ti 
Wall, flack.the Bridle-hand a little, and when at t 
end of the Paſſade preſs him with your Thighs, a 
ſtay him a little upon the Hand, that he may mak 
two or three Falcades before you turn him, and the 
cloſe him with your outward Rein as in the Piroyt 
for the Denn - Volt of a Paſſade at full ſpeed is nothi 
elſe but a half Pirote, and therefore muſt have t 
ſame Helps with it. And thus paſſade him from o 
hand to the other, making commonly a ſtrait Lin 
| when you doit at full ſpeed, about five or fix tim 
the Horſe's length only, and fo your Horſe will g 
perfectly upon Paſſades, which is the Toucb-ſtone of 
ready Horſe, and abſolutely one of the moſt uſeff 
things in the Manage for a ſingle Combat. 

But it may be objected, that if a Man in a ſing 
Combat make uſe of theſe Falcades or Half-Stops 
fore he turn upon the end of his Paſſade, it will gi 
opportunity to his Adverſary to gain his Croup, whit 
is accounted a very conſiderable. advantage in a fil 
gle Combat. To which I an{wer, That it canni 
be denied, but that ſuch half Stop have that 1nco 
veniency : But upon the other hand, if a Man © 
not maße uſe of them upon Paſſades at ful ſped, 
will run into another incogveniency more dang 


rous, which is, That his Horſe being upon wy 
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bre, unleſs he make him form thaſe Half Stops, 
kuill be in danger of coming over every time he 
u, riding with ſuch a force as a Man ſhould al- 
js do in Paſading. And of two Evils it is beſk to 
tuſe the leaſt. | TY 
W 1: Paſades, help your Horſe always according to 

te Air with which he cloſes the end of his Paſſade; 
(eich Terra 4 Terra, then with the inward Rein and 
ed Leg; but if with a half Piroyte, then with 
te Ir Rein and outward Leg, and help always 

W rich the Rod upon the contrary tide to which he is 


010g; 
CHAP. XV. | 


Jr Ixvention to dreſs Horſes upon all Ayres, 
by the help of one ſingle Pillar. 


Ltho' it muſt be confeſs'd that this Method is 
inferior to the Directions before given, yet it 
in beng curious and extraordinary, and in its kind 
zm ven good, 1 ſhall here ſet it down. 

fit bring your Horſe Sadled and Bridled to the 
ſngk Pillar, and there put him under the Button of 
che Bridle Reins, which is to draw down that little 
Button of Leather which moves up and down upon 
them, ſo near to the Horſe's. Mane, that it may ſtay 
and fix the Branches of the Bridle at ſuch a degree 
of liaitnefs, as the Horſe may have but a very 
gentle feeling at firſt of the Bitt, either upon his Bars 
place of the Curb : This done, if you intend to 
Mike him go to the right band, let a Groom take the 


Caverns inward Rein, and putting it about the ſingle 
"lar a little higher than the Horſe's Head, keep it 
there very ſhort ; then let another Perſon hold the 
Ng Rein of the Cawezon upon the outſide of the 
n in one hand, and a Stick with a Bodkin at he 
en 
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end of it in the other, to prick him if he ſhou 
out his Crowp too much: And let another Perſe 
behind the Horſe with a Rod to keep him fi 
ing back; then do you, being On Foot, raiſe h 
one place, and be fatisfied with a very little 
him at once. Now, tying him ſhort in this ma 
he cannot riſe high, and therefore goes upo 
Haunches for his eaſe. After you have uſed hi 
a little, then heſp him with three Rods, you 
with two before, viz. one upon each Fore- T 
and another Perſon with the third under his ng 2 
which will put him very much upon the Hauch Tex 
After he can perform his. Leſſon exactly ii 
place, then keeping ſtill the fame inward Rein of 
Cavezon ſhort about the Pillar, make him go of 
his Volts, helping him, as I have told you, with t 
Rods, but be you then upon the outſide af 
Horſe's Shoulders, to give tum the more libert 
turn, and thus in a ſhore time he will go Cor vet. 
on the Volts forwards perfectly well. Keep him 
ſo tied with the Cavezom Rein, and help with 
three Rods as before, and go before and face h 
and this will make him go Corver's backwards vi 
his J. Continue again ſtill che ſame Rein of 
Cavezon about the Pillar, and you may make 
go ſideways upon Cer vers. 
When he is perfect for the gbi- band, then tie 
left Rein of the Cavezon ſhort about the Pillar, 
do in all things as you did for che right-band : 1 
when he goes perfectly without any Perſon uf 
his Back, chen get upon him, the farne Reim of 4 
Cavezon being ſtill very ſhort about che Pillor, Ibo 
make bim go as ycu did before in cer) tha 
See Plate 5. Fig. 6. Aren * 
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n A Ne 
hy (exeral Helps and Corretions with the Spurs. 


, 
a0 
a 
1 
ron, ſerve as well for Helps as Corredbion: as 
e they go before and prevent Faults; as 
Wifi they come after. And a Man having no- 
ber bis Hand and Heels to make a ready Horſe, 
n do half the buſineſs, altho it muſt be con- 
TH that the Hand hath the pre-eminency, and the 
is ag 2 Horſe upon the Haud muſt always be firſt. 

WJ Thc) are uſed as a Help thus; When a Horſe goes 

in ora, your outward Leg cloſe to him, when 
lac turn your Heel to him, and piach him with 
h which you may eaſily do, even to bring 
Wood and no Body perceive it: And if a Horſe ſut- 
ad obey this while you fap him upon the Hand, 


liber with good reaſon ſay he is an excellent Horſe. 
vet De is another Help with the Spurs, which is nei- 
him Me briolent as a Correction, nor ſo preſſing as Pinch- 


with e. ad it i this; when a Harſe gallops his Craup in, 
face H In « Tura, if he abeys not your outward Leg 
rds uf being cloſe to or very near his ſide, then 
in of motion of the Leg as if you did Spur him, 
zake t ih as gentle a touch as poſſible, and only to 


un feel it and no more. Now if your Horſe 
dirrland theſe two preceding Helps wich the Spurs, 
* need them but very ſeldom after a while, and 
"My you with the Calves of your Legs only. 
"IK urs are a Correction for many things: If your 
wcrebel againſt what you would have him do, 
erat (puring of him until you find him begin to 
PA and when he obeys you in the lealt, then alight 
_y him to the Stable, and the next Morning 
W ain, and if he obey you, cherith and make 
2 bim, that he may know you have 4ercy as 
HA 120 4e1ce, for a Horſe hath. Dnaginat ion, Memory, 
dt; and the wiſeſt Man in the World, 
| Were 
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were he put into the form of a Horſe, could not pd 
ſibly find. out more ſubtile ways to oppoſe a M 
than a Horſe will: You muſt therefore uſe your Syꝗ 
as a Correchion, but ſeldom, and upon juſt occaſion :# 
for example, When he puts his Croup too much in 
out; or if he refuſe to turn to that hand you wou 
have him, then correct him with the oppoſite Sp 
But if he be Rey and will not go forwards, or ff 
apprehenſive and 5kzrtiſh, or offer to Bite or Strili 
then correct him with both Spurs. Alſo as I of 
you before, if he riſe too high before, or bolt upriglf 
then to give him both your Spurs as he is falli 
down, may be a means to break him of it, but ta 
heed not to make uſe of them juſt as he is riſing, | 
they make him come over upon you. Again, if 
will not advance or riſe before, then a good ſtro 
with both Spurs will make him riſe, provided at t 
{ame time you keep him firm and ſtayed upon t. 
Hand, and as it were ſupport him a little with tl 
Bitt; likewiſe if he be a dull Fade, or lazy and flack 
his Manage, then to give him the Spurs will quicken hi 
Now as the Spurs are of ſuch great efficacy wh 
uſed with Diſcretion, ſo nothing makes Horſes mc 
Reſty and Vicious, than when they are given out 
time: And there are more Horfes made vicious | 
ill Riders and Bunglers, than are naturally ſo. The mo 
unruly therefore a Horſe is, the more Calmneſs a 
Judgment is required in the Rider: For from a p4 
onate Rider and unruly Horſe, what can be exped 
but Diſorder and Confuffon. And 1 muſt tell you, f 
a Horſe that hath been ſpoiled and made Ref) by 
Riding, either correcting him out of time, or letti 
him have his Will too much at firſt, is harder to 
reduced to Obedience than the worſt natwed ] 
in the World. And thus I have deſcribed unto) 
all the Helps of the Hand and Heels, whereby] 
may perfect a Ready Horſe either for Pleaſure or a 


VICE. 


The End of the Firſs Part. 
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I! Plate _- 
By tus Plate may be knowne the 
| | all the External Malladies mu dent 
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Scarabeus Unctuosus 
or the Orly Bee. 
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he INTRODUCTIO N, 


treating of the Diſtempers of Horſes, *twill 
not be improper to premiſe their general /igns 
of Sickneſs. The firſt /in of illneſs in a Hor/e, 
is a loathing of Food; next to that, a wild 
id look; cold Ears; a hot and foamy, or clam- 
Mouth; the hair on his Flanks rough and 
„ with ends 82 than uſually; hard and 
, or greeniſh, Dung; limpid Urine, weeping 
a heavy drooping Head, an aptneſs to ſtumble, 
wonted dulneſs and civility to other Horſes ; 
ent riſing and lying down in the Stable, and 
I's towards his Flanks, which are doubl'd; 
ung of the Heart, ſenſible to one's hand, be- 
l the left Shoulder and Sengle; an indifferency 
unconcern'dneſs in what is done to him. If a 
, after a long fickneſs, piſſes without ſtridin 
ending his Yard, and was not wont to do 


0 
Aa 
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in Health, tis a fatal ſign. If the hair of his T 
and Skull is eaſily pluck'd off, it portends Des 
If he never lies down, or ſtarts up immediately wil 
he does, it ſpeaks danger; but a continued yi 
in the declenſion of a Diſeaſe, is a very good H 
If he turns up the whites of his Eyes, he is in pe 

and will be long ill. — ert 

Theſe 2 ſigns, give us to know, that 
Horſe is ſick; but the particular Diſeaſe is to 
diſcover'd by its peculiar ſigns. 

In tracing all the Diſeaſes of Horſes, I ſhall 
low the order of the parts of the body, beginn 
with the Head; and ſhall give a particular Deſc 
tion of every Diſeaſe and its Cauſes, with av 
of the moſt proper and approv'd Remedies. 


— 


E | 


Of the Diſorders of the Month; namely, Wi 
Lampas, Barbs, Wolves-Teeth, and Wai 
in the Mouth. i | 


| 

Lampas. 1 Lampas is a fleſhy lum 
excreſcency, about the dignel 

a Nut, in the roof of the Mouth, ſo that when 
open the Horſe's Mouth; you may perceive that 
roof riſes more or leſs above the Teeth. Tis 
mon among young Horſes, the roof of their M 
not being ſo harſh and dry as that of old H 
While a Horſe eats. his Oats, it occaſions a 
that ſcares him from feeding. As for the Curt 
muſt be taken away with a red hot Inſtrumel 
Iron made tor the purpoſe, and that at one {i 
for fear of burning the Bone, in coming over 
place again, atrer the Lampas is cur throug 
am of opinion, that it is belt not to cut 1 
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ung Horſes, till they have put forth all their 
tech, unleſs it be very troubleſome, and hinders 
n from eating. 

rb are ſmall and inconſiderable 

Wines of fleſh under the Tongue, viſible Barbs. 

hen you put the Tongue aſide; which 

der the Horſe from Drinking, and are eaſily car d, 
| cutting em off cloſe with a pair of Sciſſers, and 
wing the place with Salt. 

W Volves-Teetb, are over grown Grin- 


all s, the points of which being higher Wolves-Teeth. 
Fele u the reſt, prick the Tongue and 
* th in feeding, and ſo oblige the Horſe to leave 


texting. They're ſeldom met with in young 
ſs. If Teeth are not daily worn by chewing, 
grow up to pierce the very roof of the Mouth; 
| experienc'd once in a Male, one of whoſe 
ter Grinders, upon the falling out of the upper 
ih, directly oppoſite to it, grew up into the 
pace, and by degrees pierc'd the roof of his 
lth to the thickneſs of one's Finger. For Cure; 
ftorſe gives over eating, without any apparent 
ck illneſs in his Eyes or Hair, handle his Grin- 
Kind, if you feel the points of them through his 
K open his Month with an Iron Up/er, and the 
MIS will appear, which you muſt break off with 
e, taking care that you do not ſtrike at a 
Tooth, or looſen the Jaw: To avoid which in- 


** Mnency, inſtead of uſing the Googe, you may 
ola He te Horſe champ on a great File us'd by Lock- 
ons 4 ths 2 quarter of an hour on both ſides, till the 
ve Conn points are broke off. 

ſtrume i "mes the Birr bearing too hard |, . 
one l Horſe's Mouth, hurts it. If 1 2 
8 ovet lte Tongue be hurr, ſhifring the | 
chroug Wt 2 ſingle Canon. Bitt, will cure it. If the 
ut it . e be ulcerated, and a point or prick be 


one's Finger upon the Sore, tis a fign the 
| Aa2 Bone 
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Bone is broken: In which caſe you muſt put int 
the hole Spirit of Vitriol, or Spirit of Salt with ( 
ton (not by drops, leſt it fall upon a ſound part 
holding the Horſe's Tongue with one hand, an 
keeping his Mouth open with the other, while 
remains there; after that rub the Sore every da 
with Hony of Roſes, till the Eſcar falls off and t 
Bone ſcales; and then waſh it with Brandy, or pie an 
Sugar into it, till it heals. If by putting in yo 
Finger you find only an Ulcer with ſtinking Cc 
ruption, but without points or ſcales, filling it thri 
or four times a day with Sugar beaten ſmall, w 
ee heal it. Sometimes the Bone is ſplit qui 

ownwards, under the fleſh of the Jaw, and is cc 
rupted by a matter that gathers into a Tumor, a 
corrodes the Skin: In this caſe, you muſt 10 
the depth of the hole with a Probe, which I ha 
ſeen reach to the very Mouth: Then make an 
ſion with a red hot Knife, reaching downwart 
and dividing the Skin to the very Bone, and to 
the Bone ſeveral times with a red hot Iron, c 
duQting it thither by the Probe, till all the co 
part is throughly burnt. To haſten the falling oft 
the Scales, anoint the whole burnt part with go 
Oil of Bays, every fixth hour, for the ſpace of rl 
Days. The hole in the beard being a moiſt Ih 
gy part, is often ſtop'd up with proud fle 
which muſt be taken oft with a hor Iron, or & 
limate. 
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1 CHAP. u. 

* fe loathing of Food, or want of Appetire. 
* Ometimes a Horſe is diverted from eating, by 
N ide Worms lodged within his Lips, both a- 


ge and below, which cauſe ſuch an itching, that 


q 1 is continually rubbing his Lips againſt the 
; ger. Theſe Worms appear like little puſhes, 
+ mu en you turn back the Lips, and are diflodg'd by 
l, ns the uppermoſt Skin where they appear, with 


harp Knife or Lance, and rubbing the inciſion 
is coil Sat and Vinegar. 
nz want of Appetite ariſing from any other 
tis very proper to B/eed him in the morning, 
the middle of the roof of his mouth, between the 
pCrocks; or if it be a Mare, at the third or fourth 
mow, with a ſharp pointed piece of a Hart or 
thorn, To ſtop the Bleeding, give him two 
Ws of moiſtend Bran; and it that proves in- 
ual, draw up his head with a halter, as if you 
a going to give him a Drench. But the moſt 
kitual and ready way of ſtoping the Blood, is 
n an empty Nut/hel! ſomewhat hard upon the 
It, and holding it there till ir ſticks. If the Di- 
per does not yield to Bleeding, give him good 
cent G/yſters 3 moiſten his Oats, Bran and Hay 
MWater, in which Sævin has been ſteep'd, con- 
ng that method for ſome time; give him large 
Wilties of the leaves and roots of Radiſhes, if 
e in ſeaſon, or red Parſnips boil d, or the herb 
W/ztail, If he has no unuſual heat in his body, 
Wt you may perceive by the beating and heaving 
CH ot ranks, give him an Ounce of Venice I reacle, 
diluted in White or red Wine. Whatever be 
«ak, the following Bag is of good uſe, 
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Take an Ounce of Alla fœtida, and as much pou 
of Savin; put em into a Bag to be tied to the B 
keeping him Bridled for two hours, ſeveral times 
day. As ſoon as you take off the Bridle, he w 
eat. The ſame Bag will ſerve a long time. | 
Above all, the ſureſt Remedy is, an Ounce 
Liver of Antimony, in fine pouder, with moiſte 
Bran, to be repeated twice every day, for ſevet 
days, unleſs he inclines to void the Stranzl 
Champing upon a branch of Laurel, or of a Fig-tr 
rub d over (after it is a little champ'd ) with bony 
Rofes or common bony, is likewiſe proper; as alſot 
tollowing Remedy, which is generally known a 
prepar'd by all perſons. 
Take about two glaſſes of Verjuice or of Vinegi 
ſeven or eight beads of Garlick bruisd, about | 
Ounces of white Salt, and half a pound of He 
Mix them ina Pot, in which dip the end of a ſig 
wrapt about with Linnen, and with that, rub t 
Gums, Lips and Tongue, having firſt waſh'd 
bitter foam oft his Mouth, with a. Sponge dip'd 
cold Water. 
To prevent a total loſs of Apt 
2 tite, the following Arman is of w 
Is of Ante. derful efficacy, if the Horſe is not 
veriſh. Take a diſh full of the bei 
of a tohite Loaf, crumbled ſmall; moiſten it with Vi 
juice, or for want of that, with Vinegar , add a 
ficient quantity of Salt, and hony of Roſes, or of | 
lets, or, if neither of theſe can be had, of com 
Hony. Then put the thin Paſte into a Pot, and 
it boil over a gentle Fire about a quarter of an bo 
till the ſuperfluous moiſture be com ſum d. Afterwa 
add two Drams of Cinnamon in pouder, a dozen d 
a half of Cloves, a Nutmeg grated, and half a pou 
of pouder Sugar. Then boil them again over 
ſlow Fire, half a quarter of an hour, that the [ny 
dients may be throughly mixt, and the * 
in 


corporate with the Bread; but the fire muſt be 
ry ſmall, leſt the vertue of the Aromatick ingre- 
ente ſhould exhale. Take an Ox's Pigale, let the 
gert end of it ſoak in Water four or five hou 

it be ſoftenꝰ d; after which make the Horſe chew 
herween his Grinders or Jaw-Teeth, which will 
btten it a little; or you may beat it with a Ham- 
r: Then puting the quantity of a Nut of the Ar- 


trang/Wu upon it, open the Horſe's Mouth, making him 
Hg tr t out his Tongue on one fide, that he may not be 
hom ee to ſtir it, and gently thruſt in the P:2z2/e with 
$ al ſo ic Medicine as far as you can: Then let his Tongue 
Own a 


d and after he has champ'd a while, ot more of 


Arman on the P:z2/e, wiping it firſt with Hay, 


Vine thruſt it again into his Mouth, repeating it five or 
bout WM times, every three hours. This Medicine nou- 
F Ha hes, and infallibly retrieves the Apperzte. It clears 
fa ſtiq borſes Throat, in caſe any thing ſticks in it; and 


rub t 
{h'd 
dip'd 


ings up a great deal of bitter Cholerick Flegm, 
lich makes him loath his Food: Only you muſt 
le care, that the Pizzle be well ſoften d, and 
wer let him ſuck it in, than thruſt it violently 


F ponds. 2 

of wall like Pound of A ſſa ſætida, a Pound 

5 not WF Liver of Antimony, half a Pound one bs Bach 
rhe he he wood of a Bay-Tree dried, half a Appetite. 


with Vi 
4d a 


und of dry Funiper wood, and two 
ces of Pellitory of Spain. Beat all the Ingre- 


or of ins apart, to a coarſe powder; then incorporate 
f commfen in a Mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of good 
, and apeVerjuice, well clarified, pouring it in by de- 
an bois, and make Balls weighing an Ounce and 4a 
dads Wl, to be dry'd in the Sun; wrap one of theſe 
W als up in a clout, tying a Thread to it; and let 
g . & Hlorſe chew upon it two hours in the morning, 


Mating it at Night, and continuing the repetitio 
den the Road if you will, by tying them to 
le) till he recovers his Appetite. Bails o- 

A 4 4. F146 
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nice Treacle may be us d in like manner with go w 
eftect . Dder 

Take a Pound of Liver of Antimony | 
in fine Pouder, and with the mucilage — TA 
of Gum-Tragacanth, make Pills weigh- g 
ing ten Dram, io be dryd in the Sun; of whidi 
let the Horſe ſwallow two with a Pint of Wi 
keeping him bridled two hours after, and repeati 
the ſame Doſe every day for a Month. This bei 
a cooling Medicine, is only proper when the Ho 
is nor inclined to the Strangles, or does not req 
Hot Medicines. 2 

When the Horſe is ſick, and his Diſeaſe occafid 
the loſs of Apperite, you muſt not force him 
exceſſive eating. The common method of giy 
Milt with Telks of Eggs, and Fleſh-broths or Fell 
is very pernicious in this caſe. Indeed a thin Bro 
of the crum of Bread with Water and a little &. 
is not amiſs. I muſt commend Broth made ol 
3 of Barley Flower, well purg d of the Bran, a 

id in two Pints of Water, to a ſufficient thi 
neſs; adding to ir, a quarter of a Pound of Sug 
and giving it with a Horn, once in 24 hours. 


— 8 A. i —_ — — — A _ Ml. 4 — — — — * 


S HA P. II. 
Of the Strangles. 


JE Strangles are the throwing forth of ſup 
fluous humours in Foals, commonly thro 
Noftrils ; and ſometimes by ſwellings under 
Throat, or in the Shoulder, Loins or Feet, 0r 
part that happens to be weaker than the reſt. 

a Northern Diftemper, bearing ſome reſemblance 
the ſmall Pox in Children. The Cure conſiſts 
promoting a perfect evacuatian of the Hum 


u which end, if nature throw it out, by ſwellings 
ner t he Throat. 
Take Oil of Bays, and freſh But- 

of each an equal quantity; of the A Remedy for 
Mmment of Marſh-mallows, a ouble _ 2 : 32 4 
unity. Mingle em cold, and anoint out by Swel⸗ 
e Kernels under the Throat, and 1 | 
te parts adjacent to the Jaws every ; 
yy, in order to ripen em; the Throat being al- 
ys kept warm, and coverd with a Lamb or 
keep's Skin, laying the woolly fide next the 
Iuoat. | 
f this does not procure a Swppuration, tho? mat- 
x be 1odg'd in thoſe parts, you muſt apply to each 
ſelling, a red hot Iron of a crooked figure, for 
kr of injuring the neighbouring Gullet ; and when 
e Eſcar falls off, fill the hole with a Tent, co- 
rd with the Ointment calld Baſilicum; adding 
bit Verdigrit, or white Vitriol, or the Ointment 
ul'd AÆgypt iacum, in caſe the fleſh about the ſore 
$orer-grown, or bloody, or foamy. 

If he voids the Humour ſufficiently by the Noſe, 
ky him warm, and walk him Morning and Even- 
ts If the evacuation is hinder'd by hard dry mat- 
kt in his Noſtrils, inject into them equal parts of 
randy, and Olive Oil, warm, with a {mall Syringe. 
mture is too weak for throwing out the matter, 
de him frequently Cordial Medicines, ſuch as, half 
aVunce of Venice Treacle, with a Pint of Spaniſh 
ſine; or above all, the following Electudry. 

Take the red Pouder that falls , 

W of the Kermes Berries, when * — 
He ripe; and when it turns to little 5 
Worms, make Troches of it, with juice of Li- 


b four Ounces of thoſe Troches, add half a Pound 
I ripe and dry Funiper-berries, Cubebs and Bayber- 
i, of each ſix Ounces; roots of Spaniſh Vipers graſs, 


aſter- 
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ms rettified to the Conſumption of a fourth part. 
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M 22 Zedoary, Florentin Oris, and Shavin 


of Hartshorn and Ivory, of each four Ounces and ; 
alf; Elecampane roots, Orange and Citron- P. 
dry d in the ſhade, of each four Ounces ; Cinnani 
balf an Ounce, Cloves and Nutmegs, of each 1 
Drams. Make a fine N ſearce it, and pour 
by degrees, to eleven Pounds of clarified Hony, aft 
it bas boil'd to half the thickneſs of a Syrup. Let: 
ferment two Months in a Pot. Then infuſe a quart 
of a pound of this Electuary in a Quart of Mh iat 
Wine over Night, and give it next Morning to t 
Horſe, keeping him Bridled two hours before 2 
after. This is an excellent Medicine, entitled tc 
preference before the Cordial pouders, by vertue 
its fermentation ;, which has the ſame effect hel 
that it has in Wine, Beer and Bread. *Tis good i 
Defluxions, Colds, Palpitation of the Hearr, loſs 
Appetite, Dulneſs, Leanneſs; and in a word er 
bles nature to expel whatever offends it, much bg 
ter than Purgatives which weaken her. Its heat 
not to be fear'd, for it never enflames the parts 
the body. In preparing it, if you cannot have t 
Troches, you muſt ſupply their place with 2 Fou 
of the freſheſt and faireſt dry Kermes berries. 8 
after all, theſe dry Berries are nothing but 
Bark, whereas the pouder of which the 1roc 
are made, is the true Pith encloſed within e 
being at firſt a liquid ſubſtance, and upon the Ni 
ning of the Fruit, reduc'd naturally to a red poud 
You may likewiſe give the following Balls. 
Take of Butter, the bigneſs of 
Cordial Bails. Egg; Cinnamon, a Dram; a large N 
meg grated; and two Drams of Sug 
Mix em well, add half a glaſs of Brandy, Hir 
em over a gentle Fire. Tye the half, or whole 
this, in a round Bag, to be faſten'd to the Bit, 
chew'd three or four rimes a day. 
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To promote the Evacuation of the 
Sutter by the Noſe, when it is im- 1 2 the 
melt: Tate of freſh Butter, the the ve. 


on- P 
% of an Egg ; melt or fry it till it 
th 5 Wn then add 4 Vinegar, and Oil Olive, 
pour Nach baff 4 glaſs; and rwice as much Pepper as 
ry, ftp ee ft with the ends of your Fingers. Mix all, 
Let pour it warm, through a Horn, into the Horſe's 


(oſs, one half into each Noſtril, covering him im- 
xiately with a Cloth, and walking him in your 
nd half an hour. It will occaſion a beating and 


tot 
* ing in the Flanks for an hour or two; which is 
led ta to be dreaded ; for after he is put into the Sta- 


It, he will certainly void the humour plenti- 
= | 


— — 


Er. Iv. 
Of a Cold and Congh. 


) cure a Cold, accompany'd with 

a Violent Cough. 1ake Hony of A006 208 
. | n 0 0g. 
Wer, and Juice of Liquorice, of | 

W four Ounces, Fenugreek-ſeed, Grains of Pa- 
uſe, Cumminſeed, Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, Gen- 


25. 


mo Drams. Reduce all the hard ingredients to 
Miter, and give the whole in a Pint of White Wine, 


ſs of WD ſix Ounces of Carduus Benedictus Water. This 

inge Me like hot Compoſitions, are much better than 
of Seng Medicines, which ought to be given with 

, ftir bat deal of caution. 

whole lf the Cod and Cough is Join'd to |; 
Bit, eating in the Flanks, and Palpita- 4 Cad with 


100 the Heart. Take leaves of —_ a 
ws, Violets, Herb Mercury, and | 
Pellitory 


a, Birthwort-roots, Aniſſeed and Coriander-ſeed, of 


— — — — — 
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Pellitory of theWall, of each three handfuls , Aniſſeed 


an Ounce or a handful of green Fennel, if it bei 
the Summer. Let em boil half an hour in a large 
Pot or Kettle in 3 or 4 quarts of Water, adding an 
Ounce and a half, or two Ounces of Liver of Ani 
mary, in fine poudor. After the Decoftion is hal 
cold, preſs it out, and add to the ſtrain d Liquor fou 
Ounces of Lenitrve Eledluaty, and a quarter f. 
Pound of freſh Butter. Mix and make a Glyſter, ti 
be injected every day with an Ounce of Sal Poly 
chreſt, after you have walk'd the Horſe. Afte 
he has got two Gl/yſters, give him the following 
Draught. | 
Take of the Waters of Vipers graſs, Carduus B- 
nediclus, Scabious, Roſes and bitter Succory, of eac 
half a Pint. Give the Horſe a Quart of theſe W: 
ters, with an Ounce of Zedoary, and two Drams 6 
Saffron, both of them in fine pouder, or, inſtead i 
them, an Ounce of the Confechion 55 Hyacinth, witl 
out Musk or Amber; then rinſe the Then witht 
balf pint that remains, and make him drink thi 
alſo. After which let him ſtand four hours wi 
a Water-Bit in his Mouth, and as ſoon as you ut 
bridle him, lay zw0iſten'd Bran before him to E 
and at Night inject the G/yſter, with an Ounce 9 
a half of Sal Polychreſt. 
To eaſe his Head, by making him void a gre: 
uantity of Water and bitter Flegm; Take A 
2 ida and pouder of Savin, of each half an Ounc 
rye em in a Bag to the Bit; after he has ſto 
Bridled two hours, unbridle him for two Hour! 
and then pur in the bag again. ; 
| The following Cordial pouder 1s 
E general uſe for other infirmities, 
. Fe, well as a Cold and Cough, and ous 
to be kept ready made by thoſe WH 
keep Horſes. Tis this. Take Saſſafras, Zedb 


Elecampane, Gentian, Carlin, Thiſtle, 49 ; 
777 / 
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ure, Spaniſh Vipers graſs, Maſterwort, and Mar ſh- 
be i „* each half a pound; —_ and long Birth- 
lagen, Bay-berries, the rinds of Oranges and Citrons, 
ng ani Savin, of each four Ounces , Cardamoms, Liquo- 
Anti, Myrrb, Shavings of Hartshorn and Iuory, Co- 
's balunder-ſeed, ſeed of Caraways, Cummin, Anniſe and 
r fou mel, of each two Ounces ;, Cinnamon, an Ounce z 
" of Mines, Nuatmegs, and Oriental Saffron, of each half an 


ure; all freſh and gather d in the Spring, or about 


| Polit tine of Advent, before the Froft. Reduce em ſe- 
Aitentely to a coarſe Pouder; then ſtrain em thro? 
lowing Hr Sieve, and mix em, the weight of each 
wredient being adjuſted after the pounding and 
mus Dering. The 9 55 is to Ounces, in a Quart of 
Fear keeping the Horſe bridled four hours before, and 
ſe Wo hours after. The vertue of this Pouder decays 
rans long keeping; to avoid which inconveniency, I 
ſtead fin: lately found out a way of keeping it in its 
„ wü ſtrength thirty Years ; by reducing it to Balls, 
1 7 lich are ſo hard, that they are at once portable 
7. / 


N impenetrable by the Air. The method is as 
1 OWS, | 

Take a buſhel of ripe and black Fu- 

er berries, gather'd in the end of Cordial Balls. 
wult, or in the beginning of Sep- 

her ; beat em, and put em into a Kettle, with 


2 Br i” 9 arts of Water let it boil on the Fire, ſtir- 
ake An: it ſometimes till it grows thick; then preſs out 
oy e Liquor, and paſs the remaining ſubſtance thro 
as 100 | 


warce, throwing away the Husks and berries, and 
x the ſtrain d Pulp with the ſtrain d liquor; boil 
"mer a clear Fire, Jurring it till it aſſumes the 
übe /r of Broth , then take it off, and when *tis 


nd ou e above, adding a poundof the grains of Kermes, 
0ſe * Mich were left out in the preſcription of the 
1 a " Wer, becauſe they loſe their vertue by being 


*in Pouder.) Make Balle weighing twelve * 
q each, 


ld mix it in a Mortar, with the Pouders pre- 


— —— — — = 
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each, to be dry'd on the Strainer, with its botte 
upwards, in the Summer, and reſerv'd in a Sievel 
Skellet, to prevent their growing mouldy. Ty 
ſame Pouders may be made into Balls with Cord 
Waters, which will dry more eafily : But the 


cilage of Funiper-berries does mightily enlarge t 7 
efficacy of the former. When you uſe theſe Bull 
ou muſt beat em to a coarſe Pouder, and exhili.,** 
it in Vine, for if you give em whole, perhz rv | 
they' l be voided as entire as they are took. = 


Doſe is too Balls. They are very ſucceſsful in in 
terate Coughs ; they promote the expulſion of f 
Strangles; they excite Urine and inſenfible In 
ſpiration; they rouſe the Appetite, and with reg 
to their general vertue in curing moſt Diſeaſes, 
Juſtly ſtiled Treacle Balls. | ö 

When this Univerſal Pouder or Balls are not 
be had, the following receipt may be us'd with ve 
good ſucceſs. . Take Bayberries, Gentian, ro 
Birthwort, Myrrb, Florentine Orris, ſhavings 
Hartshorn, Elecampane, of each four Ounces 4 
doary, Cummin, Aniſſceds and Savin, of each ! 
Ounces; Cinnamon, balf an Ounce ; Cloves, twoDra 
flowers of Corn-poppies dry'd, two Ounces. Beat 
the Ingredients apart, ſearce em through a 
ſtrainer, mix em thoroughly, and * em h 
preſs d in a Leathern Bag ty d cloſe. The Doſe 
two Ounces intus'd all Night in Wine. 

The moſt uſual Cordial Pouders are made of 
quorice, and the ſeeds of Coriander, Aniſe and Fi 
nel, becauſe theſe Ingredients are to be had at 19 
rates. But they are much inferiour to my Univ 
ſal Cordial Pouder or Balls. 


CHA 
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n C H A F. V. 

£ . 

, Of the Glanders 
he HE Glanders is a running at the Noſtrils of 
ec l Phlegmarick, rough, white, red, yellowiſh 
e Baß geeniſn humours, with one or more Kernels 
erhigend ro the Bone, between the two Jaw-bones. 
pernal the beginning you may endeavour to reſolve the 


[:mel, before it comes to an extreme hardneſs, 
| applying the following Pultis. 
Tile half a Pound of Linſeed, reduc'd to fine 
mer; mix it with a Quart of ſtrong Vinegar, and 
it over a very clear but little Fire, ſtirring it 
wfantly. When it begins to grow thick, add ſix 
Inces of Oil of Lillies. Mingle them well, and 


eng dy it to the Kernel, covering it with a Lambs 
ich a as in the cure of the Strangles. Renew this 
7, ro every day. | : 
017" Wl Some are for cutting out the Kernel, but that is | 
e Wiiilvays a certain Cure, for I have ſeen the Ker- 
each "hl grow again after it has been thrice cut out, 
2. rally when it is done in the Wane of the Moon; 
Bea en that time, the evacuation by the Noſtrils 
1 4 dually leſſens the Kernel, but the next encreaſe 


Ithe Moon fills it again. | 

Ina leſs Malignant ſort of Glanders, the fol- 
ung method may be tried. Take an Ounce of Bra- 
Hobacco, cut ſmall, infuſe it ſix hours in a quart 
Brandy. Strain the liquor gently through a 
Wit, and inject half a glaſs of it into his Noſttils, 
ng firſt — i up his two Neck Veins, two Fin- 


® breadth beneath the uſual bleeding place; keep- 
um Bridled four hours before, and two hours 
7 the injection, and walking him a quarter of 
our in your hand, as: ſoon as he has taken it. 
b remedy may be repeated every Morning, or 
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every ſecond, third or fourth Morning, in greater oe 
leſſer Doſes, in proportion to theabundance of the Ey; 
cuation, the loſs of Appetite and beating in the 
Flanks, which require greater Intervals, and ; 
{ſmaller quantity. If this cauſes too great a comme 

tion in the Horſe's body, you may infuſe zu 
Ounces of Tobacco in a quart of Oil Olroe, letting i 
ſtand upon hot Aſhes all Night, and in the morn 
ing inject half a glaſsful of the ſtrain d liquor, luk 
warm, at each Noſtril. In purſuing this, or an 
other method, you muſt {till remember to promot 
the Evacuation by the Noſtrils, during the wane o 
the Moon, and to ſtrengthen nature with Cordial 
during its encreaſe; and during the uſe of evacu 
ing Remedies, to keep the Horſe to a moiſtenin 
Diet, particularly to morſten'd Bran, which is mo 
eaſily digeſted than Oats. Perfumes receiv'd att 
Noſtrils are us d by Farriers, but I never ſaw er 
do good; they make the Horſe too lean and dr 
and fink his Appetite; beſides, injecting with 5 
ringes, makes Perfumes and Feathers uſeleſs. B 
after all, I have ſeen Horſes hold out for fix ye 
with the Glanders, and do all their wonted ſerv 
without the uſe of any Remedies, though indeed tl 
Diſeaſe carried *em off at laſt. 

Another Remedy for the Glanders, is this. Tal 
the ſecond Bark of the Elder-Tree that grows | 
watery places cut ſmall, and with it fill a three qua 
Pot a third part full, adding two quarts of Watt 
and boiling to the Conſumption of one half, ſtirring 
from time to time. Then add another Quart, 4 
conſume that too. Then pre s out the remain 
Quart, and diſſolve in the ſtraind Liquor hal 
Pound of Oil Olive. Inje& half a Pint of this 

uor into his Noſtrils, and give him the reſt 
1 ink, walking him afterwards abroad in his Clog 
for half an hour. It may be repeated after eight de 
Sometimes it compaſſes the Cure; however, it ne 


produces dangerous effects. 


If the G/anders are curable, the following Reme- 
yy will do the buſineſs; if they're incurable and the 
lungs quite corrupted, it will kill the Horſe. *Tis 
tis, Toke of Oriental Caftor, groſiy beaten, an ounce ; 
Gentian beaten, and Savin flic'd ſmall, of each an 
wnce and a half; boil them in five quarts of ſtrong 
gar to three. After the Liquor is cold, ſtrain 
morn: through a linnen Cloth. Give him a quart of 
is Liquor, after he has ſtood Bridled three hours, 
gering him up in the Stable, and not hindring 
tin to lie down; and two hours after, walking him 
uf an hour. When he recovers his Appetite; 
ich will happen in two or three days, give him 
ther quart in the like manner; and after that, 
ther, when his Appetite returns. This Remedy 


Il occaſion a great Commotion in his body; but 
at u he does not cough up part of his Lungs, and 
WW us only at the Noſtrils an unbloody, and nor 
a 0 deniſn matter, you need not deſpair. 

b 


Emerick Wine is very proper in this, | 

Hall other Diſeaſes of Horſes. It Emerick Wine: 
notes the Operation of Pzrgatrves, , _ 
id excites Urine, when Nature ſtands in need of 
cb Evacuations; it clears the Windpipe and LUNgS, 
As of ſingular uſe in 72 Tis prepar'd by 


5. T6 Liling all Night, foe or ſix pieces of the fineſt glaſs 
r00* Wl 4ntimony + cory tir in 4 quart A froe 25 pints 
Y 17 IWhite Vine or Caret; or letting the Wine land 24. 
„Bars in a Cup of the Regulus of Antimony; or by 
wh : * ing 7200 ounces of the Liver of Antimony in pouder, 
| 7 


la three quart Bottle - full of white Hine or Caret; 
wich you may take out five half pints for a Doſe, 
Kt has ſtood 24 hours; {till pouring in freſhWine 


my Inhat you take out; for the ſame gan of the 
- Cloat Wmonmal pouder, will ſerve perpetually. The beſt 
25 nil Preparation, is the Angel ical pouder, infus d 
gar ne "ounce in three quarts of Wine. Thoſe who grudge 
„charge of Wine, may infuſe in Beer; which will 


Bb produce 
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produce the ſame effects, and is of peculiar uſe in o 


n 
_— 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. 


1 Diſeaſes of the Eyes proceed either fro 
defluxion of ſharp biting humours, enflami 
the Eye; or from ſome external hurt. In the 
mer caſe the Eyes are watry, hot, red and ſiwoll 
and the defluxion advances gradually: In the la 
the Malady comes quickly to a heighth, and on 
outſide of the Eye the Skin is peel'd off. 

It the Diſtemper proceeds from a Rheun, 
Defluxion, you mult confider whether the Rheu 
immediately deriv'd from the Eye, or from anot 
Diſaffected part: In the latter caſe the redre 
of the part will ſet the Eye free: In the fon 
tis proper to cool his Blood with an Ounce of 
Prunel, mix'd every day with his Bran; and w 
it leſſens his Appetite, to ſhift it with Liu 
Antimony, till he comes to his Stomach again. 
the Eye be ſwollen, hot, clos'd up, and red or ble 
ſhotten, let the following Medicine be immedia 
- applied. 


; Take common Bole ArmeniW 
3 _—_ on pouder, mix it with Vinegar, and 
Eyes. whites of two Eggs, till it be ted 
8 to a kind of Paſte; to be apf 

Morning and Evening, about the Eye, for la 
Foot rqund, Bathing the Eye five or fix times à 

with a little fine Sponge ſoak'd in Brandy. Or, 
Take a new laid Egg boil'd hard; and bavith 
en off the ſhell, cut it through the middle, and 
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Ci; the Lell, putting into its place, a piece of white 
arty Trio, hrs bigneſs of a Nut, then join the 
cem haifs of the Egg, and wrapping it in à picce of 
but and fine Linnen, infuſe it in half a glaſs of 
ve Water, for tbe ſpace of ſix bours. Then 
rowing away the ha d Egg; pour eight or ten 
ops of the Water into the Horfe's Eye with a Fea- 
er, Morning and Evening. 

for a preſent Remedy. Take the white of a new: 
ud Egg, an equal quantity of Roſe Water. the big- 
pls of a ſmall Nut of white Vitriol in fine pouder. 
at em all with a ſtick, and put ſome of it into 
e Eye. This allays the heat, and repulſes the 
eum. This and all ſuch Waters muſt be renew'd 
fer ſeven or eight days, left they turn ſharp or 
re, And withal remember, that changing and 
ting of Remedies, retards the Cure very much. 

lt the Diſtemper does not yield to , 
kf Remedies, make uſe of the fol- He. Mater. 
Wing Eye-Water. Take four bandfuls of true ground 
(not the common creeping Toy, which laſts all 
ner,) beat it in a marble Mortar, with the whites 


| ix hard Eggs; then add half a pint of very clear 
and WW: Wine, a varter of a 4 5 $4 We an 
Log e and 4 5400. of Sugar Candy, and as much white 
N imo; beat em well together with a Peſtle, ſtrewing 
1 oy m'em an ounce of white Salt; then cover the Mor- 
1 


5 and place it in a Cellar; after it has ſtood there 
Rot tix hours, pour the whole compoſition into a 


men” horas Bag of clean white Serge, and ſet a Veſſel 
r, AM it to receive the Water that drops through, 
be ick muſt be preſerv d in a glaſs Bottle; and every 
de aun and Evening pour ſome of ir into the 


e's Eye. 


rimes 2 . Fir a cher 
p eaſy Medicine, take „ „. 
7 * ut follows. Take a piece of Blew ok ho Foe 


ö Oprus Copperas, infuſe it in 3 
Mane Water, or that of Fennel, or of Eytbright, 
wy ves * 1 
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or of Rue, or of Celandine, or of Roſes, or of Cheryj 
or for want of theſe in common Mater; pour ſony 
of the bluiſh infuſion into the Eye, as being a Bal 
ſamick adſtringent, of ſingular virtue againſt redne 
and inflammations of the Eye; applying at the fam 
time the following Ointment. 

: Take of the Ointment calPd Alhy 
An Ointment Rhafis, one found; Salt of Leal e 
Vr Rheums in . 45 - 
the Eyes. trated in preparing the Oil, or if thi 

cannot be had, the common Salt of Lea 

in fine poder, half an ounce. Incorporate em ye 
well together, and anoint the parts about the Eye 
half a Foot round, Morning and Evening, for 
conſiderable time. 

For.Pains and Inflammations of the Eyes, there 
nothing better than a charge made of Rotten Apple 
or of freſh Apples roaſted under the Aſbes, tl 
ſeeds being taken out, and beaten in a Marble Me 
tar, and ſprinkled with Roſe Water; applying it 
the Eye with ſoft Flax. For the ſame end you m 
apply by way of Paltis, the cruſt of a thize L 
hot from the Oren, and ſoak'd in Cow's Milt 
Brandy; as alſo Plantane and Celandine, wrap 
in a Clout about the Horſe's Poll, leaving holes! 
the two Ears, and the ſound Eye. In all Prepat 
tions of Remedies for the Eyes, you mult take a 
to avoid fat and oily Ingredients, becauſe they ff 
to the part, and by caufing a continual motion 
the Eyelid, enflame the hear. | 

Some Horſes have naturally tender weep! 
Eyes, which void a ſharp Corrofive humo 
which are eafily curd by Bathing the Eyes, and! 
adjacent Parts, Morning and Evening with Brand 

In the Diſeaſes of the Eyes, occaſion'd by extef 
hurts, the ſame cooling and adſtringent Medic 
are proper. But that which may ſerve inſtead 
all others, is the ſolution of Lapis Mirabilis, ort 


Vorder ful Stone 5 the virtue of which, Is _ 
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ale to its Title, The Compoſition of the Stone is 


ervi 

{ome this, : the” 

a Bal Tale of white Vitriol, two ounds ; 8 
Ano? Alum, three pounds; Ei Bole Los Mirabis 


ne nic, half a pound; Litharge of 


> {am | 
Gold and Silver, two ounces. Reduce em all to 


Ah onder, and put em in a new glaz'd Earthen Pot, 
11 ih three 1 0 of Water. Boil them very gently 
Fe 2 mall Fire, without ſmoak, ſer equally round 
FL Fot, till the Water is quite waſted, and the 
m verWatter at the bottom perfectly dry. Then 
e Fyeſ ie he matter cool, which will grow harder by 


long keeping. Now to make an infuſion of this 


for 
5 Si 
None, you muſt put half an ounce of it, to four 


chere ares of Water in a glaſs Bottle; it will diſſolve in 
Apply quarter of an hour, and make the Water as white 
bes, H , when you ſhake the Bottle. With this 
le M wor, which will keep good twenty Days, you 
ing it Meat waſh the fore Eye, Morning and Evening, 
on m king the Bottle every time. This may ſerve 
e Led of all other Medicines for Rheims, Blows, 
Milk ban Eyes, ©. and ro my mind is much fater by 
rapd I of /olution or infuſion, than by way of fouder 
holes en into the Eye. 

Prepalſ H after the abatement of the heat, | 
take ci !iopping of the Rheum, there re- 15 . 
hey fins 2 white Film upon the Eye, you E. . N 


u remove it, by lifting up the 


10t10N | 
felids, after the Eye has been waſh'd with Wine, 


weep! I ſtroaking it gently with your Thumb, cover'd 
humou' Whear Elower. This method of ſtroaking 
s, and en the Thumb, is better than blowing poxuders 
Brand ve Eyes, with a leaden Pipe, becauſe the Horſe 
7 excer_vt be ſo much aware of the former, as of the 
Medici". Common Salt, or Salt of Lead, beaten fine, 


inſtead WF" put into the Eye, are likewiſe proper to con- 
lis, or Me Film. Or you may put a little Sa/r into 
s aner Mouth in the Morning Faſting, and atter *tis 

1 | Bb 3 diffoly'd, 
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diſſolv'd, waſh the Horſe's Eye with your Spitrle, 
Bur above all, there is nothing ſo effectual as Sul. 
Armoniack, beaten and put into the Eye, and te. 
peated every day, till the Film is taken off, 


— 


CHAP. W 
Of a Hzmorrhagy, or Bleeding. 


nurte) 


A Hemorrhagy, is a Flux of Blood, at the Noſq £ 

or Mouth, occaſion'd by unuſual Fatigues ii Ve. 
hot Weather, which mingle the Blood with a Sa r) 
or ſpirituous juice, that makes the Blood Ferment K tt 
and boil out of irs Veſſels; or by over-feeding, which e Pi 
occaſions a Redundancy of Blood; or by violenrd! 
exerciſe, which makes ir boil up, and open put 
Mouths of the Veins. That a faline Spirituou ye 
Liquor will raiſe a ſtrong Fermentation in the Blood h 
is plain from the violent Ebullition that happen « 
upon mixing the Spirit of Wine, Hartshorn, or Scones. 
with Blood drawn from the Veins. 
Io ftop a Bleeding at Noſe or Mouth, left 
kill or weaken the Horſe; you muſt immediatel 
let him Blood in the Flanks or Plate Veins of th 
"Thighs, or rather in the Neck, if you take Bloc 
enough in the other parts. Then beat a large qual 
tity of Knot-graſs (or if you cannot find that, © 
Nettles ) to a Maſh, and fill the Horſe's Noſti 
with it; binding alſo ſome of it ro his Temples, an 
to his Reins, where the Saddle ends, and even! 
his Stones, if he is not gelt. In Summer let th 
Horſe ſtand two hours in Water, up to his Fla 
or if you want a conveniency for that, cover Ml Whol 
Head and Back with a Cloth, ſeven or eight time Mown 
doubled, and dip'd in Vinegar and Water. 855 hig ally 
in the Stable with his Head upright, not ſu = 
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tim to lie down; and from time to time, throw 
1d Watar on his Sheath and Stones; next day 
led him again, and inject the following cooling 


Mer. 

2 Mallows and Marſhmallows, 

ach a handful; Plantane, two hand. A Glyſter for 
ur; Succory, Lettuce, and Purſlane, Bleeding, 
each a handful. Boil *em in five 

unts of Water, with an ounce and a half of Sal 
creſt in Pouder. To the ſtrain'd liquor, add a 


uurter of a pound of the Ointment Populeum 


Nos wt adulterated with Verdigreaſe ) or of the true 
cs i 12ucntiem Roſatum. Make a Glyſter to be injected, 
2 Sal ter you have rak d the Horſe. 


If the Bleeding {till continues, notwithſtanding 


rment 

which ele Precautions, take P/antain Leaves, beaten and 
violenWixd with Male Frankincenſe, Aloes or Myrrh, 
en th"! put em into his Noſtrils, holding his Noſe up, 
it you were going to give him a Drench; then 


ner him with the Cloth dip'd in Oxycrate, and 
tow cold Water frequently on his Sheath and 
drones, 

I the Blood runs with a violent ſtream, take he 
wer of a Stone-Aſs's Dung, dry'd in a ſhade , 
u blow it plentifully into the Horſe's Noſe, thro? 
dals Pipe or Lead. This is an excellent Snuff, 
M for Men and Horſe, who are apt to Bleed at 
de; and ſmells only of dry Herbs. However for 
elke of nice Riders, that will not keep about 
a what ſmells of A/ſs-7urd, I ſhall ſubjoin the 
loning Remedy. 

Takea Hare kill'd in March, flay her, and with- 


ler thi" larding prepare her for the Spit, but do not 
Flank" fer upon it; then dry her in an Oven, ſo that 
yver big Whole fleſh may be reduc'd to pouder, which, 


own plentifully into the Horſe's Noſe, will et- 


** 


Wally Ranch the Blood. 
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In any time of the Year, you may uſe in the like 
manner the pouder of the rinds of Pomgranits 
Roman Vitrio! and Allum, in equal quantities; anc 
it will keep long without loſing its vertue. 


tt. 


— 


= . y ** 


CHA P. VIII. 
Of the Vives. 


1 - at is a ſwelling and inflammation of th 
_ Glandsand Kernels ot the Neck, which ſtraiten 
the Windpipe, and occafions ſuch a difficulty « 
breathing and uneaſineſs, that the Horſe frequent! 
hes down, and ſtarts up again, and tumbles abo 
ſtrangely. The Cauſes are, drinking, or being expoſt 
to cold after a violent heat, in which caſe the hum 
being melted down, fall too plentifully upon tt 
Kernels; eating too large a quantity of Barley, Oat 
Wheat or Rye; and ſeveral other cauſes, owing 
the Indiſcretion of the Rider or Groom. 
N Unleſs the Vives be fo large, thi 
A Remedy fir the Horſe is in preſent danger of be 
the Vives. ſtifled, I would not adviſe you 
open it. The better way is to 
them, by taking hold of the Kernel with a pait 
Pincers or Pliers, and beating the ſwelling gent 
with the handle of a ſhoeing Hammer, or bruili 
the tumors with your hand, till they are ſufficien 
ſoften'd: after which they will certainly dilappt 
But this method muſt not commence, till the it 
ling is ripe, which is known by the eaſy ſeparat 
of the Hair from the Skin, when one plucks 
with his hand. The place where the inflam'd Ki 
nel lies, is trac'd by bending the Horſes Ear don 
wards towards his Throat, near the Cheek. bol 
and in that place where it touches the Skin, is ul 
„„ e ee Inflammatl 


"EEE 


* 
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I"ffammation ſeated, and there you will find the Ker- 
l that muſt be taken up with the Pincers. 

Having rotted, or in caſe of neceſſity, apen'd the 
de Fives, Bleed the Horſe under the Tongue, and 
ifrer that in the Flanks; waſh his Mouth with 
d and Vinegar ;, blow ſome of the Vinegar into 
tis Fars, rubbing and ſqueezing 'em hard to make 
t penetrate, for it powerfully aſſuages the pain that 
s communicated to the Jaws, by reaſon of their 
rarneſs to the ſeat of the Vives. Then make the 
Horſe Drink a quart of Wine, with two handfuls 


of u Hempſeed beaten, two Nutmegs grated, and the 
FraitenMlelks of /ix Eggs, walking him gently half an hour 
ulty Mater. About an hour after the giving of that 
quent ii baught, which is a good and ſure Remedy, inject 
s aboli de following Glyſter. | 

expolal Bal five prots of Beer (or of Wine 

human Water ) with an ounce and a half A Glyſter for 
pon ts So} Polychreſt in fine pouder; re- the Vives. 

y, Ove it from the Fre; add two ounces 

wing / O of Bay, and inject it Blood-warm. Or, 


Take the five opening Roots, of each one handful , 


ge, ti let em grofly, and boil em in three quarts of Water 
of bens quarter of an hour; add the ſoftening Herbs, 

you Wi llws, Violets, Herb Mercury, and Pellitory of the 
3 10 | Wal, of each one hand ful; boil them again as before, 


then ſtrain out the liquor, and add a pint of Emetict: 
Nine; Hony of the Herb Mercury, half a pound; 
rſh Butter four ounces ; Oil of Rue, two ounces, 
take a G/yſter to be injected after you have rak'd 
lt Horſe. 

ou will rarely meet with any in- 

ſeparau race of this Diſtemper, that will A ſure Remedy 
pluck WIN yield to the following Medicine. fer the Vives. 
imd Kl an ounce of Venice Treacle, in 


a pan! 
gent! 
r bruilil 


ar down rt of red Wine; or, if the Diſeaſe be violent, 
ek bol ne hint of Brandy: let him Drink ir. At the ſame 
in, is due prepare a Glyfer of the ſoftening Herbs, with 
—_ | an 
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an ounce and a half of Liver of Antimony 5755 


adding to the ſtrained liquor, two ounces of Venice 
Treacle, with a quarter of a pound of freſh Butter, 


gw" OY 


— 


mn... 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Colick, Fret or Gripes. 


T HE Colicꝶ proceeds either fro 
over-feeding, or from Wind; or 
from a glaſſy Flegm in the Inteſtines; 
or from Worms; or from a ſtoppage of Urine. It 
always attends the Vives. 
That from over-feeding, is curd by Evacuating 
with Carmmatzve Glyſiers (not with Vomits, for 
they never take Effe in Horſes) and ſtrengthening 
Nature with Cordials; of which Orvietan, and the 
Eſence of Vipers are the moſt Celebrated. The 
Orvietan is thus prepar'd. 
Take of Sage, Rue, Roſemary ani 
The Orvietan. Goats Rue, * each 4 bandful , Car 
duus Benedictus, Dittany of Crete 
Roots of Maſterwort , white Bohemian Angelic, 
Biftort, round and long Birthwort, white Dittaiy, 
Galangal, Gentian, Coftmary, Aromatick Reed, an 
Parſley-ſeed, of each an Ounce , Bayberries and fi 
niperberries, of each half an ounce ; Cinnamon, Cloves 
and Nutmegs, of each three drams , Seal'd Karll, 
a ot with Vinegar, and old Venice Treacle, 9 
each an ounce; Pouder of Vipers, four ounces; Wal 
nuts cleansd and dryd, Crum of white Bread dryd 
of each eight ounces, clarified Hony, ſeven ound. 
Chop the Wallnuts, beat em with the Bread, tht 
paſs em thro a ſearce, turn'd upſide down, adding 
the Pouders and other Ingredients, and at laft i be 


Treacle and Hony. This is the true preparation 0 


A Coli ck from 
over-feeding, 
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e Orvietan ; which is an Excellent Medicine in 
t Diſeaſes for Horſes, eſpecially in the Colicł, 
eng given in ine, and the Horſe being afterwards 
kd and well cover d. All the Virtues of this 
acellent Medicine, are fully enjoy'd by the Eſſence 
2 * = my ka} ; 
Take of purify d Nitre, pure Salt 
Earth 15 Ze had of 505 who a Efſence of 
the Salt Peter) of each a pound. 

yy them, reduce them to pouder, and mix *em with 
ur times as much Potter's Earth ſeared. Let the 


3 ae tand three or four days in an Earthen Pan, in 
tines (lar, till the Salts are difjoto'd. Then reduce all 
e. M: fort of Paſte, to be form'd into little Balle, of 


te bigneſs of ſmall Nutts, adding ſome drops of 
aer, if the Maſs be too dry. After the Balls are 
In, put em into an Earthen Retort, diſtilling them 
$ 4quafortis is uſually diſtill'd, and you will find 
nd then the Recipient a Menſtruum, fit to diſſolve Vipers. 
it this Liquor in a Matraſs, with a moderate heat, 
i" throw to it a Live Viper; which will quickly 
wie, and afterwards melt away like Archovy's in 
utter, Then pour off the clear liquor, after it has 
led; and reſerve it for the Eſſence of Vipers, to 
k mix'd with three parts of Deſtilled Cordial 


* erg. 
a, a The moſt peculiar ſign of the Wind 1 
— 15 lk is a ſwelling of the Horſe's Body, Be Wind Co- 


if it were ready to burſt, accom- 
ied by the tumbling and toſſing, common to the 


cle, N Mer kinds of Colicks. Tis frequently caus'd by 
; mg king. *Tis curd by bleeding in the Flanks, and 
dry , Mer the Tongue; and walking him frequently, 
_ WM at a Trot, and ſometimes at a 1 52 
A it continues, inject the following G/y- 
af 5 J Lale two ounces of theDroſs of Liver of Antimony, 


Mine Louder; boil em a little, but very briskly, in froe 
5 . . pinis 
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inte of Beer. With three or four ounces of good 
2 of £3 make a G/yſter to be injefted lukewarm + 
and repeated every two hours. But the moſt ef. 
fectual expeller of Wind, is three or four ounces 6 
the following Oi in the ordinary Glyſters. 


Take Rue, Calamint, wild Marji — 

A Carmint ram, and Penny. Royal, all dry'd in the = 
8 " ſhade, of each one handful; feeds of: i; 
J Cummin, Carrots and Fennel, and By {me 
berries, of each an ounce; Oil Olive, two . " Fr 
white Wine a pint. Pound the Herbs, bruiſe Ad: 
Seeds; and put altogether in an - Earthen glaz Hue 
Pot, covering it with another Pot ſomewhat leſs dr 0 
and luted with Clay or Paſte. Boil em over a flow: 
Fire about fix hours. After it is half cool'd, ſtrain 7, 
out the Oi and add four ounces of the Pulp of (fir: $ 
loquintida. Then put the Oi again into the Lama nd p 
Por, covering and luring it as before: And boil i ery 
with a gentle heat, fix or eight hours; after which W 
let it boil briskly half an hour, and after it is hal ſin, 
cool'd uncover the Pot, and preſs out the Oi whit: wi 
is a cheap durable Medicine, and more eftectuMt1y 
than any other Ingredient in Carminative Glyſlers. Whine, 
A Colick taking riſe from a (haWMor th, 

N 8 glaſſy Flegm, is at once more occult be tal 
and more fatal than any of the pevib, 

ceding kinds. In this Diſeaſe, which is often uſne Wh he, 
in by a Looſeneſs of a days ſtanding, the Honfhhrions 
ſweats in the Flanks and Ears; he indeavours 1 17 
vain to Dung; what Excrements he voids are fee: 


and moſtly Phlegm, that cannot be ſeparated iro 

the Guts without great pain; after ſuch an Evacl 

ation he has a moment of caſe, and ſeems to be pil 

fectly curd; but his Torments return in an inſtank 

attended by a loſs of Appetite, a frequent hihi 

down, and ſtarting up, and a looking upon 
lanks. Vs 


F( 
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good for Cure: Take two quarts of Milk, or of Tripe- 


am, „tb; Oil Olive, and freſh Butter, of each four or 
ſt ef. he ounces ;, the Tele of ſix Eggs, and two or three 


unces of Sugar. Make a Glyſter to be repeated 
wery three hours. Purgatives given at the Mouth, 
ncreaſe the pain by moving the humors and twitch- 
ng the Guts: So that Glyſters, ＋ . injected 
re infinitely preferable; ro which after the pain is 
ſmewhat aſſuag' d, we muſt add -C. ounces of Di. 


unde ghoretick Antimony, in order to melt the Humors, 
ſe the nd remove the Cauſes. The following mixture is 
glaz Wn eaſy and familiar Remedy of good uſe, to allay 
t leſs fie pain, attenuate the thick humors, and qualify 
a flow their heat and ſharpneſs. 


Take Oil of Roſes, and common Oil, of each a pound . 
fre Sugar, eight ounces; Roſe Water, a pint. Mix, 
ad pour a glaſsful down his Throat with a Horn, 
erery three hours. | 

When you perceive that the Horſe is freed of his 
rin, feed him with Bran ſeven or eight Days; at- 


lowing 0:7, which is preferable to all other Pur- 
ares, by reaſon that it moves a Horle's belly, with- 
ut thoſe fatal diſorders that commonly enſue upon 
lte taking of other Purgatives; tho indeed I could 
nid, ſome powerful Diaphoretich, were ſubſtituted 


1 uſher An de place of all Pargatives, fince they prove ſo per- 
4 1 W The O7“ 1 ſpeak of, is this. 

/ e of Oil Olive, three pounds; ; 

are ie ret Wine, a pint ; pulp of Coloquin- r 
ed front, foe ounces; Flower of Linſeed, 

1 E MUunce and a half; three Lilly Roots, cut intoround 
a I”. fer; Miſeletoe of the Apple-tree beaten, an ounce ; 


cena towers, a bandful. Put all the Ingre- 
4 into a Pot, coverd exactly with another 
Mewhat leſs, and lute the JunQtures of the Veſſels 
1 Clay, remper'd with a little Hair or Wool. 

er the Clay is dried, boil the whole Compoſition 


gently 


et which, to extirpate the cauſe, purge him with the 


p 
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A Carmn®- %, and Penny Royal, all dry d in the 
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pants of Beer. With three or four ounces of gogd 
Oil of Bay, make a Glyſter to be injected lukewarm 
and repeated every two hours. But the moſt ef. 
fectual expeller of Wind, is three or four ounces o 
the following Oi / in the ordinary Glyſters. 

Take Rue, Calamint, wild Marji 
1 ng th 
Ghfies. * ſhade, of each one handful; ſeeds of a int 

mmin, Carrots and Fennel, and By omen 


berries, of each an ounce; Oil Olive, two pounds: doe 
white Wine a pint. Pound the Herbs, bruiſe the d re 


Seeds; and put altogether in an - Earthen glaz n aſl 


Pot, covering it with another Pot ſomewhat le de pa 
and luted with Clay or Paſte. Boil 'em over a {lowMtcir k 
Fire about fix hours. After it is half cool'd, ſtrai 124 
out the Oi, and add four ounces of the Pulp of fir: . 
loquintida. Then put the Oi“ again into the ſum ad pc 
Pot, covering and luring it as before: And boil iz | 
with a gentle heat, fix or eight hours; after which Wh 
let it boil briskly half an hour, and after it is haun, 
cool'd uncover the Pot, and preſs out the O:/, which e wh 
is a cheap durable Medicine, and more cftectuWfiloy 
than any other Ingredient in Carminative Glyſiers. | 
A Colick taking riſe from a ſharj 

hg 2 glaſſy Flegm, is at once more occult 
and more fatal than any of the pie 

ceding kinds. In this Diſeaſe, which is often uſher 
in by a Looſeneſs of a days ſtanding, the Hoff 
ſweats in the Flanks and Ears; he indeavours Ul 
vain to Dung; what Excrements he voids are fen 
and moſtly Phlegm, that cannot be ſeparated iro 


the Guts without great pain; after ſuch an Evac 
ation he has a moment of eaſe, and ſeems to be pil 
tectly cur'd; but his Torments return in an inſtant 
attended by a loſs of Appetite, a frequent Hin 
down, and ſtarting up, and a looking upon 
Flanks. 8 


Fo 
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For Cure: Take two quarts of Milk, or of Tripe- 
th; Oil Olive, and freſh Butter, of each four or 
for ounces, the Telks of ſix Eggs, and two or three 
unces of Sugar. Make a G/yſter to be repeated 
gery three hours. Purgatives given at the Mouth, 
ncreaſe the pain by moving the humors and twitch- 
ng the Guts: So that Glyſters, frequently injected 
te infinitely preferable; to which after the pain is 
omewhat aſſuag d, we muſt add zwo ounces of Di. 


nds Wl horetick Antimony, in order to melt the Humors, 
e the nd remove the Cauſes. The following mixture is 
glaz Wn afy and familiar Remedy of good uſe, to allay 
t leſs the pain, attenuate the thick humors, and qualify 
a llowltheir heat and ſharpneſs. 


Take Oil of Roſes, and common Oil, of each a pound; 
fne Sugar, eight ounces; Roſe Water, a pint. Mix, 
nd pour a glaſsful down his Throat with a Horn, 
ere three hours. 

When you perceive that the Horſe is freed of his 
rain, feed him with Bran ſeven or eight Days; at- 
tr which, to extirpate the cauſe, purge him with the 
plowing 0:/, which is preferable to all other Par- 
qarves, by reaſon that it moves a Horle's belly, with- 
ut thoſe fatal diſorders that commonly enſue upon 
be taking of other Purgatives; tho indeed I could 
nl, ſome powerful D:aphorerick, were ſubſtituted 


an the place of all Pargatives, fince they prove ſo per- 
4 1 * The O7“ 1 ſpeak of, is this. 
ours 1 e of Oil Ole, three pounds; ; 
re few let Wine, a pint ; pulp of Coloquin- ce mas 


la, frve ounces ; Flower of Linſeed, 


Evacug n0unce and 4 half; three Lilly Roots, cut intoround 
be PO ben; Miſcletoe of the Apple-tree beaten, an ounce ; 
inſtant Wamonul Flowers, a handful. Put all the Ingre- 
t ly Vents into a Pot, coverd exactly with another 


bmewhat leſs, and lute the JunCtures of the Veſſels 
it Clay, temper'd with a little Hair or Wool. 
er the Clay is dried, boil the whole Compoſition 


gently 
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ently eight or ten hours. When tis half col 
Fran it through a Linnen Cloth, and give to th 
Horſe one half of it lukewarm, in @ pint of Trip 
or Sheeps-Head Broth, not fat; adding a little mor 
afterwards, if you find him hard to be wrong 
upon. This Oi“ will keep ten Years, without th 
leaſt Alteration. *Tis a good Purge for ſuch Horſe 


as continue lean after hard labour. Tho? the Cu I 
nuintida in it, may ſeem improper in a. Cold r, * 
yet its ſharpneſs being temper'd by the Oil, rende ben 
it a proper Medicine. Groun 
The Warm Co- Sometimes violent and unſufferabl 7747 
lick. Colick pains, are occaſion'd by broad Liver 


thick and ſhort Worms, or Truncheon 
like little Beans, of a red colour; which gnaw an 
terce the Guts, and ſometimes eat holes thro' th 
aw, and ſo kill the Horſe. The Signs of ſuch! 
Colick, are red Worms voided along with the ex 
crements ( for the /ong white Worms, ſeldom grip 
a Horle ) the Horſes biting his Flanks or Belly in th 
extremity of pain, or tearing oft his Skin; and the 
turning his Head and looking upon his Belly; l 
{weating all over the body, his frequent thrown 
himſelf down and ſtarting up again, with ſeven 
unuſual Poſtures. 

For the Cure, Take half an ounce of Mercuri 
dulcis (tis worth 15 d. an ounce, and do's not prid 
the Tongue as the Sublimate does) an ounce ande 
balf of old Venice Treacle. Make up the whol 


into three Pills, to be given in a Pint of Clare * 
An hour after, in order to entice the Worms to til will. 
ſtreight Gur, inject a ſweer G/yſter of Milk 0 a 
Tripe Broth, with the Telks of Eggs, and haf e 
pound of Sugar. 3 
The following Pouder has a ſingular virtue 9 - | 
killing Worms, and at the ſame time correctin * $ 
Indigeſtion, diſpelling Wind, and qualifying a glall wy 
2 


Phlegm, So that tis juſtly reckon'd a Specifick 
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uu the kinds of Colicks above mention'd; and 
cught to be kept ready made by Travellers, ſince 
Oelke are To frequent upon a Journey, and *tis hard 
v adjuſt the particular ſpecies of em. The Speci- 
{ik is this. 


| cold 
(0 thi 
Trip 


2 Mort 


rough 

Late Roots of Maſter-wort, Leaves 

+ ind Root's of Radiſbes, greater Centory, x a 0 v g ge 
e Tanſy, all dry d in the Summer- Colicks 


Fun, or in the moderate heat of an 


Þolick . 
(ven in Winter , of each a pound; Germander, 


"_ Ground-pine, Roots of Angelica and Elecampane, all 
Fra /d in the ſhade, of each half a pound; Sea-moſs, and 
bro Loer Alber, of each four ounces; Galangal, Nut meg, 
cho 11 Sal Prunella, of each two ounces. \ Pound em 
w an 


1 then mix and keep em in a Leathern Bag, 
ng 


lo thi 
ſuch { 
he ex 


n grip PREY "wor NT wt OM 
ini ron, or Mithridate; and given in a pint of white 


d tte line; walking the Horſe afterwards in his Cloaths. 
ly; U you ſuſpect Worms, an ounce and an half of the 
ronin ci pouder, mix d with hatf an ounce of Mer- 
ſerer ius dulcis, will infallibly kill them. Thoſe who 
ae prejudic'd againſt Mercury, may mix an ounce 
ll the Specifick pouder, with an ounce of Aloes, 


wnce to two ounces and a half, according to the 


rin 
* lee drams of Coloquintida, as much of Agarick, 
; ind oi "4 balf an ounce * Turbith; and give the whole 
hol 2 quart of white Wine, with à quarter of a pint 


the Gall of an Ox, covering him well after it, 
al walking him for a quarter of an hour. This 
Fill at once purge and kill the Worms: But it is 
ly proper for great Eaters, and that about two or 
lite days after the fit of the Co/ick is over. Thoſe 
Mo have not the Specifick pouder ready made, 
nd put in its place an o#nce or zo of the fol- 
Wing ' Poder, which is cheap and eafily pre- 


> VIE, 
. Take 


s Bottle cloſe eps. The Deſe is from an 


ze of the Horſe, to be mix d with three or four 
trams of Old Treacle, or an ounce of Treacle Dia- 
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Take of common Parſley Roots. dri, 
A _ _ in the ſhade, two N — 
Click. Paradiſe and Rinds of Oranges, dry 
and reduc'd to pouder, of each a poun 
Pigeons dung, half a pound. Make a coarſe poude 
to be kept in a Leathern Bag. | 
4 Thoſe who are on, = pre 
choice Reme- pare the following dulcify'd Spirit 
25 7-0" 09" _ indeed, is an excellent. and mit 
al a cheap and durable Remedy. Ta 
of Spirit of Nitre about half a pound, pour it 
drops upon an equal guantity of the bell Spiri | 
Wine, to prevent too violent an Ebullition. Aft 
the Agitation ceaſes, put the whole liquor in a 
curbit, with its Head and Receiver, and Diſt 
with a gentle Sand heat; Cohobating or repeati 
the Diſtillation of the Liquor that comes over fd 
ſeveral times; by which means the Spirit mi 
unite, and become ſweet. Give a dram and a hu 
or two drams of this Spirit in white Wine; and; 
ounce and a half, or two ounces in an ordina 
Glyſter. | 
If theſe Medicines prove ſucceſsleſs, give f 
Horſe two ſtinking Pills in a pint of Wine, and 
hour after a G/yſter, repeating the ſame Dol: 
ſecond or third time, if the pain ſtill continue 
This is only proper, after the Trial of other Ms 
cines. 


a Sometimes a Horſe is ſiez d wit 
a wi "a of Colick, in which he cannot 1 
Trine. en The cauſes are either obſtruQtion 
| the Neck of the Bladder, or an! 
flammation of the Bladder, or (tho' very 

Sand and Gravel. Without timely aſſiſtance, 5 
Click proves mortal. You may know it by tf 
Signs; he tumbles and riſes often, he offers in 1 
to ſtale; oftentimes his body ſwells, and ſometiſ 


he ſweats about the Flanks. The on „ 
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ammence with a /oftening Glyſter, mix'd with 
wpentine, diffolv'd with the Te/ks of Eggs, and 
e Carminatrve Oil preſcrib'd for Wind Colicks. 
jen y hap follows. Flv p 

Take about four ounces of dry'd Pi- 

ms dung in pouder z boil it hag quart 2 = . 5 
white Wine ; and after two or three 4 
ums, ſtrain out the liquor, and give it blood- 
um to the Horſe: Then walk him for half an 


e, dry 


aINs ( 


e and he will tale if it be poſſible, 
'r ir fa thick Flegm ſtops the Urinary paſſages, the 
lowing Remedy will certainly give reliet, either 


Sweat or Urine. Take an ounce of Saſſafras 
lod with the Bark, cut it ſmall, and infuſe it in a 
rt of white Wine in a large glaſs Bottle well 
Wd, ſo that two thirds of the Bottle may remain 
h. Let it ſtand on hot Aſhes, about ſix hours; 
train out the Hine, and give it to the Horſe in 
orn. 


— a, _ * 


CHAP; X 


an Immoderate Flux of Urine; and of 4 
Staling, or Pilſing of Blood. 


Umetimes a Horſe is ſiez d with an | 

aceſive Flux of crude, and un- b 
plled Urine, reſembling Water, which gradual- 
Mins his ſtrength. The Cauſe is à heat and 
nels in the Blood, or an Inflammation in the 


(0 ; 1 8 : : 
rate es, which, like cupping-glaſſes, ſuck in the 
Rn "noted Serum from the Veins. The remote 
by the Jer, are the immoderate and irregular working 


Joung Horſes, cold Rains in the beginning of 
er, eating of Oats imported by Sea, which 
I ſpungy, imbibe the ſaline Spirits of the Sea. 
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As for the Cure; the Horſe muſt be fed with Br, 
inſtead of Oats. Give him a cooling Glyſter, ne 
day let him Blood, the day after inject anothy 
Glyſter, and next day after that bleed him aozj 
nor eau the quantity of to ponds of Bloc 
at a time. This done, boil 7wo guarts of Wy 
and put it into a _pazl-full of common Water, wi 
a large handful of Oriental Bole, beaten to poud 
Mix all well, and let the Horſe drink it lukew: 
for his ord: drink, Morning and Evenin 
giving him full liberty to drink, and quench | 
Thirſt, which in this Diſeaſe is exceſſive; for 
the more he Drinks, he will be the ſooner cur. 

; Sometimes a Horſe, thro* immo 
8 F rate exerciſe in the Heat of Summ 
TY piſſes pure Blood. If a Vein or Ve 
be broken, it is mortal. If it 2 only fr 
the heat of the Kzdneys, tis eaſily curd; for in t 
caſe all the Urine is not Blood, for a ſmall qu 
tity of Blood will give a red Tincture to a |: 
quantity of Urine. For the Cure, Bleed the Hot 
and give him every Morning, for fix or ſeven di 
three pints of the Infuſion of Crocus Metallorun 
white Wine, ( which will both cleanſe the Blade 
and heal the part affected) keeping him Brid 
four hours before, and after taking it. If 
Diſeaſe is accompanied with a heat and beating 
the Flanks, give him a cooling Glyſter in the Eveni 
Bleed him a ſecond time; and diſſolve th os 
of Sal Polychreſt in the three pints of EmetickW 
preſeribed to be given every Morning. If the 
Polychreſt ſpoils his eating, or if the Emerick 
does not compaſs the Cure; give the follow 
Medicine, the vertues of which I have e 
rienced. - - .. 


; Si}. 
. 
- * 
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Take two ounces of the beſt Venice 
Treacle, or for want of that, of Dia- * 2 a 
Karon; common Hony, and fine 5 Bl «i d. ing 

gar, of each four ounces. Incor po. 
wie em in a Mortar, then add Annifſeed, Cori- 
mderſeed and Liquorice, of each two ounces in fine 
er, Mix em well, and give it diſſolv'd in a 
of Claret ;, keeping him Bridled three hours, 
155 and after; and let him Blood next day. 
The next day after that, inject the following G/y- 
er, Boil be pints of Whey made of Cow's Mili, 
th to ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony, 
fine poder : As ſoon as it begins to riſe in great 
kibbles, remove it from the Fire; and adding four 


ch | 
for 
ur d. 


NM oO 


umme, of Oi Olive, inject it lukewarm. If the 
* * Viſcaſe continues, as I believe it will not, you muſt 
5 oa the whole courſe. 


CHAP. XI 
Of the Stavers and Giddineſs. 


the Stavers or Staggers ; a Horſe 
| loſes the uſe of his Senfes; he reels rw. 

2 as if he were Drunk, beats his Head 
Painkt t Walls and Manger with extream Vio- 
te, and lies down and riſes with greater fury 
Win the Colick. The Cauſes of this Diſtemper, 


ck hard riding or labour in hot Weather, noiſome 
fold dels in the Stable, long Races, with frequent 


Mecling about, and quick turns; exceſſive Eating, 
i above all a redundancy of hot and ſharp Humors 
the Stomach. 

kor the Cure: Bleed him in the Flanks and Plate. 


" quarts of Emetick Wine, luke warm, with 


"as of the Thighs; then give him a G/yſter of 


CC 2 guariehp 
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quarter of a pound of the Ointment Populeum , after 
which, ſuffer him to repoſe a while. About an 
hour or two after that G/yſter is voided, inject the 
following. Boil two ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver 
of Antimony, in fine pouder, in five pints of Beer, (f 
After five or fix waums, remove it from the Fire 
and adding a quarter of a pound of Unguentum Rs. 
ſatum, inject it luke-warm. Repeat this Glyfer 
frequently; and rub his legs ſtrongly with a wif 
of Straw moiſten'd in warm Water, to make a Revul 
ſion; feed him with Bran or white Bread; an 
7 him from time to time, in a temperate 
ace. 
g If the Diſeaſe ſtill continues, notwithſtanding the 
uſe of theſe Medicines : Give him an ounce of Ve 
nice Treacle, or Orvietan, diſſolv'd ina quart of ſome 
Cordial Waters: And immediately after injedt thi 
G/yſter luke-warm. Take of Sal Polychreſt and Vi 
nice Treacle, of each two ounces: diſſolve em in tu 
quarts of a Decoftion of the Softening Herbs, will 
a quarter of a pound of Oil of Rue. Make a Ghyſi: 
Sometimes a Horſe is ſiez d witl 
A Giddineſs. ſuch a Giddineſs, that he falls dom! 
when he is taken out of the Stable 
but is brisk, and eats heartily, when he remain 
in the Stable; by which fign tis diſtinguiſh'd iron 
the Stauvers. It owes its riſe to a redundancy 0 
Blood, occaſion'd by the Horſes being kept long 1 
the Stable without Airing. *Tis eafily cur'd by: 
Glyſter and Blooding; repeated after two aj! 
Moderate Exerciſe, and leſs Food, will preve 


it. 


har 
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2 1840 

Q the of. & Wy Ap 415 

Liver | 

Beer f Strains or Wrenches in the Shoulders or 
e Fire, Hips. 

Mm Ro | 

Mer rorſes are ſo frequently liable to ftrains in the 
d Will H Shoulders or Hips, by overſtraining the Liga- 


ments that faſten the Bones; that every Farrier is 
kfficiently acquainted with them, and the ways 
of diſcovering where the lameneſs is. I ſhall there- 
we only preſent you with two or three Receipts, 
that are noted for their virtue, in all Shou/der-Splaits, 
Wrans, Pricks, Wrenches, &c. 

Take new Wax, Roſin, Pitch, and 


pa oy non Turpentine, of each a pound 2 FN 
ö U Olrve two pounds; greaſe of Ca- the Shoulders. 
in , Badgers, Horſes, and Mules, 

5, dhe marrow of a Stag, of each five ounces ;, Oils 
G | Turpentine, Caſtor, Worms, Chamomil, St. John s. 


wrt, Linſeed, and of Foxes, of each four ounces ; 
of Gabian, or, if that cannot be had, Oil of 
Itter, two ounces. Put the Oil Olive in a Baſon 
mer a clear Fire, with the Wax, Ro/in and Pitch, 
deten together; ſtir em over the Flame till they 
& diſſolv d; then add the farts and Stag's-marrow, 
ul afterwards the Turpentine, incorporating all over 
ey gentle Fire. In the laſt place pour in the 
l, ſtirring the whole mixture halt a * of 
U hour; after which remove it from the Fire, and 
Mtinue to ſtir, till it be cold. Heat the part 
Kted by rubbing it with a wiſp of Straw, or 
th your hand; then chafe it with the Ointment 
d hot as the Horſe can bear it; holding a Fireſ hovel 

hot near the part; to make the Ointment pene- 
be Repeat the ſame application once every two 


Cc 3 : 2-10, 
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The following Red Hony Charge, is ſo generally Mmſt 
uſeful, not on for ers or Mrenches© but i 
ripening ſwellings, relieving decay'd and ſwelld 
Legs, benefiting tyr'd and jaded Horſes, Ec. that 
I do not know any Remedy fo Univerfal. The 
Compoſition is 55 ollows, * 
ake of Sheep's ſewet, melted, 4 
The Red Holy pound . balf, 75 Greaſe of a (4 
Charge. | 
pon, Hog, or Horſe, a pound; the Oil 
drawn from the bones of an Ox or Sheep, or, if neither 
of theſe can be had, Linſeed Oil, or Oil Olive, hal 
a found; Claret of a thick. body, and deep colour. 
1700 quarts ; Black Pitch and Burgundy Pitch, of 
each a pound; Oil of Bay, four ounces ; common Tut 
pentine, a pound; Cinnabar in pouder, four ounces; 
common Hony, a pound and a ws 4 z pouder of (un 
minſeed, four ounces, good Brandy, half a pint ; fit 
Oriental Bole in pouder, three pounds; a ſufficien 
quantity of Wheat Flower, to thicken the whol 
mixture. Put into a Kettle the Sewer, Greaſe, th 
Oil of Sheep*s-bones.,” and the Clarer. Boil em ovet 
a gentle Fire at firſt, increaſing the heat by d 
and ſtirring them from time to time, till part of the 
Vine be conſum'd, that is about two hours; tl 
put in both the ſorts of Pitch, and after they at 
diffolv'd, the Oi of Bay, Remove the Veſſel fron 
the Fire, and put in the Turpentine and Cirnabur 
mixing them with the reſt about a quarter of 1 
hour. Aftet the Compoſition is half cold, ad 
the Hony, and afterwards the Cummin-/eed, col 
tinuing to ſtir as before: Then add the Bole I 
firder. When the whole is almoſt cold, add th 
Brandy, ſtirring till it be perfectly mix d. Thi 
chicken it with Wheat Flower, almoſt to the col 
filtence of an Ointment, and continue ftitring till! 
be cold. If this Charge be well prepat'd, it . 
keep a Year or two. During the heat of Summe 
you may apply it cold; but in cold WIe 0 
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muſt melt it. When you deſign to ripen a ſwelling, 
nd to it Turpentinè and Pitch, and apply it as hot 
xs the Horſe can endure it; but upon a diſcuſſive in- 
lation that is not proper to be done. When you 
ave occaſion to put it into a Horſe's Foot, you 
quſt apply it boiling hot. 
The following Ointment is an eaſy and approv'd 
Remedy, for wither'd Shoulders, or for Strains 


he Oiler Wrenches in the Shoulders or Hips. Take a pint 
either Spirit of Wine : Put it into a Cucurbit, or ſtrong 
, bai vi Viol, ſo that two thirds of it remain empty , add 
colour Wulf pound of Caſtle Soap ſlic d ſmall, and ſtopping 


tt glaſs very cloſe, ſet it on hot Aſhes, till the 
„ Tur Woe) be rebolly melted. Let it be quite cold before 
uncet Wis unflop the Cucurbit or Bottle. Thus you have 
” Cann 0:ntment that will keep very long; for tho? ir 
b; fers a cruſt on the top, it remains very good 
facienWnderneath. Tis to be applied to the part affected 
Ney day, for ſeven or eight days; the part being 
iſt heated by rubbing with a wiſp of Straw. 


ch, of 


* — — 


* 
4 * — | 6 - &. , * 


CHAP, XII 


5 Broken, Stiff, Tir d, Decay d, Bruis'd, or 
Swell d Legs. * 


Hough the Cure of a broken Leg 

or Thigh-bone in a Horſe, is 447 
Y difficult, by reaſon of the inconvenient Situ- 
u of the parts; yet it is not impoſſible : For I 
Mme ſeen ſuch Fractures cur'd, both in a Mule and 
1c coop! 7 Horſe, without any other inconveniency, but 


; till M of having the ſhape of the Leg ſpoild by the 
it wills that reunites the Bones, and halting a little. 
ume eee Cures were perform'd after the common me- 
zer W of Splents and Bandages, as in Men, the 

muß Cc 4 Wound 
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Wound being dreſs'd every day, and the Mule and 
Horſe turn d looſe into a Meadow to ſhift for them. 
ſelves : For a Horſe can reſt on three Legs, with: 
out uſing the broken one: Tho' I think it very pro 
bable, that the Cure will ſucceed betrer, if the 
Horſe were hung in a Stable. Tho' the poſhbiliy 
of curing Frattures is queſtion'd by ignorant Fa 
riers; yet the above mention'd inſtances, and the 
Authority of Ph/ippo Sacco Datagliacozzo, and Sis 
nior Carlo Ruini, who aſſert it, are ſufficient Vo 


chers for it. 1 
a ; 1e ſigns of Stift, Decay, 0 
34 Decay Rruis d Legs, are deſcrib'd ” th 
.” . ſecond Part. For Cure; the Red Ho 
Charge is very proper to ſtrengthen the Legs; a 
allo what follows. ire wel 
Take of Spirit of Wine, a quart 
Þ e he * Oil of Nuts, half a pint; Butter, bi 
1 2 found. Mix them in a glaz d Eartbe 


Por, cover'd with a leſſer Pot, exadl 


fitted to it. Lute the JunCtures carefully with C To 
mix'd with Horſe's Dung or Hair; and after en; 
Cement is dried, ſer the Por on a very gentle Ft; 
and keep the Ingredients boiting very ſoftly, Miu | 
eight or ten hours. Then take off the Pot, aer 
fet it to cool. With this Compoſition you ale i 1 
chafe the Maſter Sinew, having firſt rub'd it wil . 

ies 


your hand, till it grows hot. Repeat the Comp 
brign .CYery day- Or, Ir 


compound Oint- 
ment, 


OST LE 
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e za 2nd after it has ſtood there three Days and three 


chem Nights, take it out; and as ſoon as tis cold uncover 
with i, taking care to avoid the noiſome ſmell, and 
7 pro. ain out the Oi; with which you are to anoint 
if tete Horſe's Legs every day, for the ſpace of twelve 
nbilin Days, eſpecially the S:7ews, having firſt rubb'd 


t Eu tem into a Hear, with 1 hand; and after the 


hunction, foment each Leg with 4 quarter of a 
in of Brandy, to make the Oz/ fink in. If the 
l does not operate ſufficiently, add to 4 pound 
of it, the Oils of Caſtor, Foxes, Chamomil and Lillies, 
of each an ounce and an half; Ointment of Marſh- 


in th bur and Populeum, of each two ounces. Mix 
d h te whole Compoſition over the Fire, and with 


Res. Pax, make an Ointment; of which, the big- 


rs of a Wallnut for each Leg, is to be us'd every 
quart {Wy in the ſame manner as the Oi. The Oil does 
I, hu tet make the Hair fall; but the Ointment does, 
Fartbe tough it will grow again without leaving any 


mark, 


h Clay Io comfort and ftrengthen the 

ter bens; Take a Gooſe moderately 4 Remedy to 
le n, make her ready for the Spit; 2 * 
ty, uf her Belly with the /eaves of Legs. 

ot, a es, Sage, Roſemary, . Thyme, 

1 are ey, Lavender, Mugwort, and other convenient 


it witerbs, with a large quantity of green Juniper- 
Compo ner beaten. Then ſow up the Skin, and ſer 
e into an Oven to bake in a g/a2'd earthen Pan, 
at you may not loſe the fat or greaſe : With 
n cle lich you muſt anoint the Legs of a Ded Horſe, 
nay age Evening (for ſeven or eight days,) and 


n in Met Morning chafe em with Brandy above the 
i] Ol0vreeſe. | 
re then Above all, in Summer, let the Tyr'd Horſe ſtand 


Pot, All 4 whole hours every Gy up to the Hams in a 

P of Water; and in the Month of May, make 
0 lie abroad in the Dew, or elſe lead him Wu to 
| e 
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a Meadow every Morning, and bath and tub his 
s with the Dew cally with a Spongr. 

o ſtrengthen the Sinews, and reſolve hard Knots, 
Tu may apply Spirit of Wine, with a little Oll 
daX. _. | | | 

If a ſwelling upon the Legs be 6c: 
Hon ane - gt by a liehe An m 
Gourdy Legs. . - J 
take it away, by applying once every 
day, cold Lees of Wine, mixt with a fourth part o 
Vinegar. If that does not anſwer, Take 4 Gall 
Lees of red Vine; boil em ſoftly over a clat 
ire, ſtirring them tually till they begin to 
thicken; then add fine Wheat Flower and Hon, 
each two pounds ;, Black Soap, a pound. Boil and 
ſtir, till the whole is reduc to the Conſiſtence « 
a Charge, to be applied every day. | 
| For a hard Tumour upon the Leg. 
: rae by o of long ſtanding : Take of the Horſe 
line. © own Urine (or, if that cannot be bit 
of Cows Urine, which you may tai) 
have, by rouſing them up in a Morning) a pity 
HRower of Brimſtone, half an ounce; Allum, a dra 

Boil it away to half a pint , with which 75 mul 
chafe the ſwelling hard every Morning and Evening 
2 wrap about the part an old rag, dip'd in fe 

ame. 


Io reſolve a fwelling in the Thy 
prog BY u. or Leg: Take, in the Spring, or 
urs. the time of Advent, before Chriſtmal: 

3 ten pounds of green Mallow Roots, (at 
other times, rake ſix pounds of the dry Roots. ) Beal 
them to a Maſh, ot boil them gently with 1% 
quarts of Water in a Kettle for two houts ; then 
pour in as much hot Water, as was boil'd awaſ 


adding three handfuls of Sage-leaves, and continue 10 liv 
boil an hour and 40 half, or two hours 22 Then G Lep 
take off the Kerrle, and add two pounds of Hong, d bur 


one pound of black Soap, incorporating all togethe | 
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+ it cool till you can e en endure to thruſt the end 
f yout Finger into it; then add à quart of ſtrong 
indy. - Foment the felling 
u, and afterwards chafe it with a handful of the 
Yer of it; then walk the Horſe half an hour. If 
the heat and hardneſs of the part, you perceive 
Mat it tends to Suppuration; omit the Bath, and 


ii half a pint of Brandy, a pound of 
a nuch Hony, mix d cold; and rub'd upon the 
x every day | 5 


267 
with this Bath, every 
Baſilicum. 


n like manner ycu may reſolve ſwellings 
black Soap, 


Fer a hard fuelling occafion'd by 


he Beat the whites of /ix Eggs, 79 cue a hard 
dür large piece of Ale for hal? [ray ag 


quarter of an hour, till they be re- 


lied to a thick froth. Then add a glaſs of true 
Writ of Wine (Brandy being improper in this caſe.) 
Make the froth and Spirit, till they incorporate , 
let mix the whole with half a pound of Hony, and 
urge the Horſe's Legs three or four times, ſcour- 


off the Charge with Water, in which Diſhes have 
kn waſh'd. If there be occaſion, repeat the 
gage; for tis an experienced Remedy, both for 
e tote and hinder Legs. 
Jo prevent the ſwelling of the 
chat often enſues upon a long 
Juoping, or a great Journey; as ſoon 
de Horſe is pur into the Stable, 
ge the parts withCow's Dung, mix'd 
ttWViregar; which will alſo cure, as well as prevent. 
The following- /imple Charge is of 
good uſe, not only for Blows and 
ks with another Horſe's Foot, 
u ſwellings of the fore and hin- 
f Legs; bur for all ſorts of ſwellings, bruiſes, 
hurts in any part of the Body. Tis this. Mix 
hund of Wheat flower with white Wine, to the 
on conſiſtence 


- 


To prevent the 
ſwelling of the 
Lees after & 
Journey. 


A Remolade for 
a Blow, 
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conſiſtence of Gruel, and boil it over a gentle fire, ſtir." 
ring without intermiſſion, till the whole be unitel 
Then melt a pound of Burgundy Pitch, in a Skilkt; 
adding, a pound and a half of Hon, and à pound of 
common Turpentine, to be mix'd with the Gru 
moderately hot. After you have remov'd the Vell: 
from the Fire, add two pounds of Oriental Bole i 
pouder; and make a Charge to be applied hot, au 

repeated till the ſwelling be aflwag'd. _ 
PE To avoid the incanyeniency of be 
+ 9 ing deſtitute of a Remedy, for want 
of ſome of the preſcrib'd Ingredient: 
"twill not be improper to ſubjoin another eaf 
Receipt for ſwellings in the Legs, occaſion'd þ 
Blows, viz. Take ſtrong Brandy, chafe the pan 
with it hard, and then Charge the whole Leg wit 
common Hony. Renew the application oncę even 
day, for fix or ſeven days. Then waſh your Har 
in a River or Pond, twice every day. 
Another eaſy and effectual Remedy, is, Half 
fiat of good Vinegar, mix d with half a pound 
allow, and an ounce of the Flowers of Brimſtont 
Or, a mixture of common Bole, Hony, and Watt 

for ſmall Tumours. 3 8 
Sometimes upon an ill-cur'd Sinen 
For old ſwel- ſprain, tho the Lameneſs ceaſes, ye 
lings, bang the undiffoly'd humours, gather int 
new-Sprain, very hard ſwellings : In which cak 
Take of Linſeed-flower, and bt 
flower, of each a large pint; of the ſtrongeſt Brun 
a pint and a half. Boil em over a ſmall Fire! 
the conſiſtence of Grauel, ſtirring without 10K 
miſſion. Then add a pound of Hony. Boil and Wl 
till the whole be incorporated. After which * 
move it from the Fire, and mix it with ba/f « poll 
of Mule's, or Horſe's Greaſe. Charge the part wa 
this compoſition, having firſt ſhay'd ir, and chale 
it very hard with cold Spirit of Wine: 2 5 
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baging, cover it with Fax, wrapping about it 


flir piece of Linnen Cloth to be ſew'd on, not ty 'd, 
re. ir ſewing is a more _ and painleſs Bandage. 
a i ter two days, Take off the dreſſing, and bath the 


art with Spirit of Wine. After which, repeat the 
plication every day; and in five or fix times 
eſing, the ſwelling may be aſſwag'd with little 
harge or Trouble. 

If the ſwelling is ſo inveterate and 

tad, that *rwill not yield to any For hard fwel- 


True 


Veſſe 
ole (1 


n 
of de 


cat f lings, incurable 
©... Wpplication (as it often happens;) 3,6 
bs jou muſt > 7. the Fire along the 2 Bo 3 
af melling, beginning at the Top, and 


ning the lines or ſtrokes downwards, at the 
litance of half a Finger's breadth from one another; 
u croſs ways, if you pleaſe; taking care not to 
erte the Skin, and above all, to draw a line on 
ach fide of the Leg, between the Sinew and the 
dne, deſcending as far as the Paſtern. It the 


Half taks be only made of a Cherry colour, there will 
undo occaſion for Plaifters: But only to waſh the 
Wo d = with Brandy and Hony, till the Scab 
erb oft and to bath the Sores with Spirit of Wine. 


there be any over-growing Fleſh, conſume ir 


th Allum; or, if that fail, with pouder of Cop- 
ras, If you give the Fire croſs- ways, round the 


er int inder Leg, let the lines meet on the midſt of the 
h caſe Kk Sinew; but *tis needleſs to draw the ſtrokes 
1 e the Bone in the fore part of the Leg. The Fire 


ut be given in the wane of the Moon; and the 


on, nine for the ſettled ſtate, and nine tor the 
&menr enſuing upon the operation. | 


CHAP. 


ſe muſt reſt 27 days, i. e. nine for the Augmen- 


_ 
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Fun 


Of Malenders, Selenders, Splente, Wind-Gul 
Frearey-Kuote, and other ſwelings, 


Malenders. HE 1 are cœtti 
chops on the bending of th 
Knee, which void ; x red biting Wat 
They are painful, and make the Horſe halt, or 
leaſt go ſtiff at his firſt going out of the Stabi 
They are eaſily known by the ſtaring briſtled 
about them, and are accompanied with a forte 


Scab. 
The Selenders are chops of tl 
Selenders. fame nature, on the bending of th 
Hough. They are more unfreque 
than Malenders, and conſequently more dangeron 
as denoting a greater quantity of humors in t 
Hough. 118 
For Cure of both. Tis improper to dry up i 
Sore. We muſt content our ſelves with qualifyi 


i 


the ſharpneſs of the acid humour; by ſcouring 0 For 
the Corruption ſticking on the Hair or Skin, wit ten 
Black Sap (which is an A/kali ) and rubbing ng Þ 
Malenders with it; and then waſhing the part wit ol b 


Urine, or good Lye, or Oil of Nuts ſhaken wi 
Water. But the ſureſt method of Cure, is; 
anoint the Sores once a day, with a mixture 
equal parts of LOS Oil and Brandy, ſhak'd till 
grows white. hich is an excellent Medicine, dt 
does at once both dry and allay the ſharpnels 

the Se/enders cauſe a hard ſwelling, that hinders 
motion of the Hough, you may give the Fire W 
good ſucceſs; for the ſituation of the part, 15 ® 
convenient for the application of Remedies. 


A Spin 
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A Splent is a callous, hard, and 
ſenſible fwelling on the Shank-bone 5 Splents. 
which ſpoils the ſhape of the Leg, 
when it grows big. The ordinary cauſe of it, is a 
hurt on the Shan&-bone, that injures its ſurrounding 
Gin or Perioſteum; ſo that the humours repairing 
hither, gather into a ſwelling. Sometimes tis oc- 
gon d by over-riding, or over-working, when the 
Horſe is young, and his Bones tender; for the 
taining of the Bone makes it ſubject to Defluxions 
of humours, which ſlipping in between the Bone 


Land its Membrane, riſe gradually into a hard lump, 


that draws its nouriſhment from the Bone, which 
[have ſeen full of holes like a Sieve in that part. 
Now, to proteCt the weak Bone, nature makes a 
(le; which we call a Splent. If the Splent be 
ncreaſed by Travelling, and aſcend to the Knee; 
it makes the Horſe halt; and is more difficult to 
cure. In young Horſes a Sp/ext may be eaſily cur d; 
ut in old ones, it can hardly be remoy'd. If it be 
* natural misſhaping of the Bone; tis not 
2 curd, as being a blemiſh rather than a Dif- 
4 


For the cure of Sp/ents, Violent Cazſticks, which 
ten ſcale the Bone, and dry up the Sinew, are 
ery pernicious ; for tho' they take away the Splent, 
ley weaken the Leg extreamly. | { 
The better way is to ſhave off the 5% Splent, 7 
tir, and beat or rub the ſwelling 
"ith the handle of a Shoeing Hammer, till it be 
filter d; then chafe the Splent with the juice that 
Inats out of both ends of three or four. Hagel. ſticꝶs, 
unt while the full Sep is in them, apply ing it as 
it as you can without burning: After which, rub 
it bruiſe the ſwelling with one of the ſticks; and 
Wntinue to apply the hot juice, and rub till it grows 
lt; then apply a Linnen Cloth, five or lix times 
wubled, and dip'd in the hot Haze!-juice, ſuffering 

| Ir 
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it to remain four and twenty hours. And at the pelt 
end of nine days, the Splent will be diffoly'd, pro-Mir:n: 
vided you keep your Horſe conſtantly in the Stable;Mifthe 
and the Hair will grow again. If the Splent isonlyMir tw 
leſſen d, and not quite remov'd; repeat the open Nntion 
tion a Month after. 1 aſeco 
The following Ointment, is an effectual RemedyMhuce 
for ſoften'd Splents, Wind-galls, and (even the For 
greateſt ) Farcy-Knot FS. | manne 
In May, and ſometimies in April. inte. 
Ointment of between ten a Clock in the Morning re: 
— and two in the Afternoon, you mayMWhtore! 
* nds find in Till'd or Corn-fields, in low 15 « 
and ſhady places, an Oiiy Beetle, ir fe 
Black May-Worm, call'd in Latin, Mari Avicula, 0 
Scarabeus Undtuoſus; which has the reſemblance 
of a Head, at the end of its true Head, and a fort 
of Wings faſten d to its Body, like two Targets 
and covering all the forepart of the Shoulders, tho 
it does not Ry. Its back is Scaly, and its Tail ver 
fat, and as it were welted. It has fix feet, an 
creeps very ſlowly. There are ſome of em ver 
long, thick, and fat; and the ſmalleſt are about 
Inch long. Tis cold to the Touch, and if plac 
upon ones hand commonly voids a very ſtinking 
Oil, Take 300 of theſe Beetles ; ſtamp em with 
pound of Oil of Bay. After it has ſtood three Mont 
melt it, and ſtrain it thro? a linnen Cloth; throwing 
away the groſs ſubſtance, and preſerving the rel 
as a Sovereign Ointment for the uſes abovemention' 
It preduces the Effect of a Retorre, by drawing od 
the Corruption, and raiſing Bliſters full of Ret: 
Water, which are ſucceeded by Scabs that dry d 
themſelves. After which, the Hair grows 294% 
Tis applied cold; the Hair being firſt ſhav'd d 
very cloſe; and a hot bar of Iron being held nl 
the part, while it is applied. It totally diſſipate 
a Mindgall, in the ſpace of nine days; a * b 
I | welling 
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elling it occaſions, muſt be aſſwag'd by applying 
Brandy. Stoel lings, ſucceeding to old Sznew-Spratns, 
they are not very hard, will be reſolvd by one 
two applications of this O:7tment ; but the ope- 
ation of the firſt muſt be over, before you attempt 
(ſecond. This Ointment performs its cure, in the 
hace of nine days. 

For Sp/ents ſoftend after the uſual | 
manner, and Prick d; the following Ger e 
Ointment, apply'd to the thickneſs of 3 ox 
1 french Penny, with a red hot Fire- ; 

Shovel held over it to make it fink in; will in 12 
« 15 days, perform the Cure, without making the 
Mix fall off; or hurting the Sinew. About the end 
& April, and in May, you'l find exactly about the 
hot of the Stalk of the Bulbous Crotofoot, having 
root not unlike a Piſtol. bullet, with which ſome 
mzadows are almoſt wholly cover'd; you'l find 
there a little black long iſb Inſet, not bigger than 
mall Bean, without Wings, bur furniſh'd with 
legs, and ſo hard that you can hardly bruiſe it be- 
een your Fingers: Mix 300 or 4co of theſe 
ith o/4 Hogs greaſe in a Pot; then cover the Por 
ry cloſe, till they are quite Dead, and ſtamp em 
Mh the greaſe ro an Ointment, which will be more 
ectual the longer tis kept. This Ointment 
us forth a red Water, which after nine days, 
- = a Scurf or Scab, which will afterwards 
al Ott. | 

Before you apply either of theſe 5 

mo Ointments, 0 Li Retorres to a 2 See 
ad ſwelling; you muſt rake care to Agctoire. 
hften ir, by applying the following 

bultis. Take Roots of Lillies, and Marſhmallows; 
euch, two ounces ;, leaves of Mallows and Violets, 
lf each two handfuls; Dill, Wild-Marjoram, and 
Wl-Penny-Royal, or Corn-mini, of each a handful. 


"he Roots about an hour in a ſaficient quantity 
8. d 0 
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ct Water, mixt with about three parts of Oil. The 


Part 


| be Wh 
add the Herbs, and after they are well boil'd, ſtamyr,.vc! 
all together to a Maſh, and apply it warm to tit E- 
part you intend to ſoften, the Hair being ſhar 
Ott. 2 Nats, 
. Wind:galls are ſoft, yielding gell 
f Mind allt. painleſs Tumours, much about . ...,, 
bigneſs of a ſmall Nut, caus'd by thin and ſerouip.nec 
humors; and ſeated on either fide of theFer/ock join! + 
on the Skin, between the Se and rhe Bone. kee Gy 
the Cure: The abovemenrion'd Ointment of Beetle, ;1,.. 
is preferable to all other Remedies; for where exe 
other Remedies only put away the ſwelling for Wh, pa 
time; this will wholly remove it, by extirpating th 1 
Cauſe. Tis true this Oialment occaſions a hn the 
iwelling, eſpecially it applied in too large a que 64 
tity; bur that Symptom, together with the bench 
and pain that attends it, is cafily remov'd by wall bard, 
ing the part with warm Wine, mix d with a litt ae t 
Butter. | IF, 
For all cold ſwellings (whether due e 

4conerat Pi Horſes or Men) the following Pl 
_— ſter is of general uſe; eſpecially 10 _ 


Water Farcys, and ſwellings on i 
Paſtern-joint, which lies at a great diſtance fro 
the Center of natural heat. Take green Watilni 
fo ſmatl, that when they are cut, they are equally /ol 
Beat em to a maſh in a marble Hortar, and Pl 
em rhro* a Sieve with the bottom rurin'd up, bel 
ing that which remains, till the whole palles " 
the Siebe. Put two pound of this Pulp into ag/4 
Earthen Pot, toith a pound of Salt well dry d, 1 
a round and a half of common 1urpentine. 8 
mixture in a Cellar, to ferment fittezn days, iN 
evaporate the moiſture over a gentle Fire, a | 
all che while, till it be reduc'd ro the conſilten | 
a Plaiſter, which cannot be done without en 
ficulty; and preſerve it for ule, in a ror tl 
cover'd. 


Above t! 
Rather 


Wiinſk 


e eff 


Md Ha, 
berg ar 
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When the Paſtern-jornt ſwells after 

Travelling, chafe ir every Morning 4 Remedy for 
ind Evening, with a mzxt#ure of 1wo Swell and 
arts of Brandy, and one of Oil of dee : af 
Nuts, well ſhaken together. If the 88 

ſwelling be large, apply rhe red Hlony Charge, with 
4 convenient Bath. It it {till continues, apply rhe 
Remedy compos'd of Whites of Eggs. Spirit of Wine, 
nd Hony; preſcrib'd for Blows, Chap. XIII. If 
be ſwelling be hard, apply a Pie of Rue, boil'd 


The 
tame 
0 the 
hav'd 


7 AN 
It the 
{erou 
? Joint 


„ t0 


ect ie: thick Wine. If the Joints are gourded for want 
oy ff exerciſe; bath em very hard with a Lye made of 
4 uo parts of Aſhes of Vine-twigs, and one third of 
ng ies of Tartar. Sometimes there ariſes 4 ſwelling 


| Lo the Bone of the Paſlern- joint, à little towards 


* ne fide, about half the bigneſs of a Pigeon s Egg; 
* hich grows bigger, if neglected, but is not very 
* lard, nor does it make the Horle hair. In this 


ale tis proper to apply a Reſo/ving Plaiſier of 
un Ammoniach, diſſolb'd in Vinegar, and bo!l'd to 


ther | 
ther due conſiſtency. 


g Fa 
on ti T 
1 CHAP. XV. 
ail-ni | 
ll 1 OF an Attaint or Over-reach. 
in 

bel . 'R 
5 % * Attaint, proceeds either from a Blow witli 
"li. another Horle's Foot, that rakes oft the piece 
5 «4 the Cronet, or from an Over-7cach, in froſty 
585 1 tier, when a Horſe being rough-ſhod, or having 


docs with long Caulks, ſtrikes his hinder Feet 
Ful his fore Leg. Tis known by the Wound, 

. ltlux of Blood, and the halting of the Horſe. 
* we Cure: Waſh away the filth with V:negar 
1 at, and cut off what pieces of looſe fleſh 
> ae, Then apply, and tye faſt ro the hy a 
2 of 
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hot Egg, boiPd bard, cut through the middle, 2 
ſprinkled with Pepper. If the Horſe be not Curt 
repeat the application the next day. In an Over 
reach, in froſty weather, you muſt immediate 
waſh the Wound with warm Vinegar, then fill it wit 
Pepper, and lay over it a Reſtringent Charge, 


Chimney-ſoot, Vinegar, and Whites of Eggs, MO 
(which is better) of Lime remper'd with Water bl 
repeating the ſame the next day. For an Over eu Vollen 
by the Caulk of Shooes, fll the hole with Gur fterwa! 
pouder, beaten and temper'd with Spittle; then . Fleſh 
fire to it; and repeat the ſame the next day, taking Take 
care to keep the Foot and Wound from moiltureWhrces ; 
and waſhing the Sore from time to time with Br bie 
dy. It theſe do not ſucceed, fill the hole with Coen bc 
ton, dip'd in Emplaſirum Droinum, melted wilWiling | 
Oil of Roſes in a Spoon; laying a Plaſter of He Fire 
fame over it; and dreſſing it after this manner eve! . _ 
day. f e Hair 
if notwithſtanding the uſe of theſe Remedies, H pectat 
Horſe continues to halt, and the Hole is deep, wil Take 
the part above the Aztaine ſwoln, the Hoof ſhrug 4 
and the Foot contracted beneath; you muſt try wit a. 
your Probe, if the hole reaches to the tendon; y it 
if ir does, you muſt give 1% Fire. If a neglected , Tate 
taint comes to reach the Hoof, after one or two M en 
plications of the Hony Charge, you muſt proceed 1222 
give the Fire, and dreſs it as a Quitter-bone. "Tis 'Wicorpor 
be obſerv'd that the Sore muſt be always cov WW it to 
with Remedies, for twill never heal, ſo long as Her ir. 
Horſe licks it. If the bottom of the hole be fo If the 
though it does not reach the Geiſtle, you Mrs che 
walh it often with warm Wine, and fill the home for 
with Schmit's Ointment. 11 Burt. 
lax, INC 
de rote 
N K foul 2 


CHA! 
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„ an 
ur 
* CAT AHL 
1 Of the Scratches, 


0 Cure the Scratches in Horſes, which reſem- 


ater ble the Corns in Mens Feet; you muſt rub the 
rea Wnollen Leg daily with the Dies Ointment ; and 
GuWfterwards bring forth the corruption, or rotten bit 
en (i Fleſh, with the following Remedy. 


Take freſh Butter, and Oil Olive, of each four 


uces ; beat em with half a pint of common Water, 

Brand thicken em with two ounces of Linſeed flower. 

h Cen boil, as if you were going to make Gruel, 
will 


ding (a little before you take the Skellet from 
te Fire) too 0uNCes f Pigeon's Dung in pouder 
nd charge the Sore warm, having firſt clip'd off 
e Hair with Sciſſars. If that does not anſwer 


S, tl wmectatio 

, WI lake /eaves of Colts foot, long Sorrel and Mallows, 
hrung h a handful; bake em under the Embers, then 
y Witt and incorporate em with ſalt Butter. And 
n; Mey it hot. If this likewiſe fail, 

ed Late four Lilly Roots, bak'd under the Aſhes ; 


rat em up with three ounces of Hen's greaſe, two 
ces of Linſeed Oil; the Velks of two hard Eggs. 


porate all together in a Mortar, applying ſome 
oY fit to the Scratches with Flax, and laying a cover 
258 fer It. 
e fo if the Sinew of the Leg be ſwollen, keep it al- 
* RYS charg'd; and as ſoon as the corrupt fleſh is 
E 


me forth, waſh the ſwollen Leg with warm Wine 
t Butter, and fill the hole with a Tent of fine 
x, moiſten'd with Baſilicum, to ripen the reſt of 
fe otten fleſh ; or with Agyptiiacum, if the fleth 
ſoul and frothy. 


Dd 3 When 
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When the fleſh appears fair and clean, apply th 
Juice of greater Celandine, binding on Charcoal dis 
or ſears'd Aſhes, or burnt Copperas, which drie 
moſt powerfully. Some uſe only to waſh the Sor 
with Brandy or Urine; and ſtrew it with burn 0 
out. nigh or old Boat-Ropes, dry'd and beaten i 
ouder. 

If the Wound, occafion'd by the coming forth 
the rotten fleſh, be very large, cleanſe it with th 
Mundiſicative of Smallage ; and then dry it with th 
Ointment made of Hony, Verdigreaſe, Spirit of Win 
and Flower. x 
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CHAP. IVE. 
Of the Ring-bone. 


THE Rizg-bore is a hard callous Swelling, gro 

ing on one of the Tendons, between the Cn 
and Paſtern-joint , and ſticking very faſt to t 
Paſtern. When you handle it, the Horſe does n 
compluin much. When 'tis near the Cronet, | 
pPreiling bulk intercepting the nouriſhment, mak 
the Foot ſhrink, and the Hoof wither ; and at Ii 
makes the Horſe lame; ſo that its deſcending low 
upon the Conet, is a fign of danger. Though 
ſometimes Hereditary ; the uſual cauſe is a fit 
occaſion'd by Curverting, hounding Turns, and! 
ces. Sometimes indeed backing a young Ho! 
before his Joints are well knit, will give riſe t0 


It it be not taken care of betimes, it cauſes incural 
Lameneſs. Sometimes it appears at firſt, no big! 
thin à Bean; but afterwards riſes to half the big 
of a ſmall Apple, appearing on both ſides the 

flern, with a little riſing between them. | 


T 
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The method of Cre is as follows. Take out the 
dle; clip off the Hair very cloſe; and apply to 
the Ringbone, Oil of Bay, with Hax, a Cover, and 
Bindage. Two days after, ſeparate the Scurts rais'd 
the O//, and renètũ the Application with the 
ime Flax. When you take out the Sole, you muſt 
deavz the Fruſh; and when the dreſſing is fitted to 
te Sole with Sp/ents, you mult thruſt Roters into 
th: cleft to keep it open, and one Bandage will 
tre both for the Ringhone and Friſb. 

When Ringbones are encreas'd to any conſiderable 
enefs, the moſt uſual and certain Remedy is Fire. 
for which end you muſt firſt take out the Sole; 
nl fix days after, when you remove the ſecond 
Iefing, make Incifions with your Feam, begin- 
ing above, and reaching downwards, about a Pin- 
ers breadth diſtance from each other; cutting the 
Kin to the Callus, that cauſes the Ringbone, thro? 
ie whole extent of the ſwelling, but without 
ting the Conct. Since thele inciſions are uſually 
mended with a great Flux of Blood, apply hot 
lurpentine with Flax and a Bandage, letting it re- 
Min unrouch'd 48 hours; after which remove the 
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—y Iſing ; and with a red hot, but not blazing Knife, 
Hes um the whole Calls, very dexterouſly, without 
1 eng too hard upon the part; taking care to pe- 
8 * kite the whole Tumour thro' the inciſion, for if 
** part of irs ſubſtance be left, your labour is loſt. 
a \f Alter that, apply a mixture of Turpentine, lar and 
"Lo Wy, or an Ointment made of Hog's-Lard and Ver- 
fe to Wreaſe, laying F/ax over it, and wrapping it about 
mY nth a cloth, till the Scabs fall off. Then dreſs the 


ms with Schmit's Ointment, or Agyptiacum, or the 
nment Apoſtolorum, till rhe matter gives over 
ng; after which, the Farriers uſually waſh the 

& with the ſecond Water, and then apply drying 
ders. In the mean time the Sores ought always 
be kept cover'd, both to prevent the growth of 
Dd 4. proud 


o big 
> bignt 
the ! 
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roud fleſh, and to hinder the Horſe from reachin 
it with his Teeth. Beſides, the Bandage muſt ng 
be tied too hard, for fear of cauſing an exceſſn 
Tumour. The beſt way is to renew the dreſin 
every day, or at leaſt every to days. | 


In V 
R mA Remed 
equal 0 
CHA P. XVIII. To 1 
Of Vices of the Feet and Hoofs ; particularly | 3 
Surbated Feet : And of Pricks made ni late n 
Stubbs or Nails in Shoeing, or in the Streets f 
ct g, 
HE Hoofs of ſome Horſes are ſo hard air Va 
brittle, that they are apt to break near eh 
holes made by the Nails of their Shoes; in wid bd. 
caſe the beſt way, is, to ſhoe ſuch Horſes after de >pr 
full Moon, and never during the encreaſe; and tf 7 
to anoint their Feet every day with the followinMcntle : 
Ointment; taking care that the foot be dry, ing the 
clean'd from duſt LO 7705 15 . 3 
g ake freſh Butter, and Sheep's u e lan 
4 ow nf for melt ed, and jreed from its _— Our ou. 
of each a pound; white Wax cut in by: 
ſmall pieces, and common Turpentine, of each ju" [tir 
ounces; Oil Olive, ſix ounces. Put em altogethai: Ho 
into a Baſin, and melt em. Then add a pint M und 
the juice of Plantane; and as ſoon as they begin read 
boil, remove the Veſſel from the Fire. Then ſe out t 
on àgain; and continue to remove and et it i Meek, 
again, after the ſame manner, for the ſpace of eg A H 
or ten hours, till the jzice be wholly conſun i'd, | 
without boiling. Then remove the Veſſel from H ſpo 
Fire, and as ſoon as the matter begins to rhickeſ'ves, \ 
add an ounce of pouder of Olibanum , Mm hurts tl 
without intermiſſion, till it be quite cold. IM mu 
Ointment will make the Hoof grow without heat Wing 


Il 


achin 


alt nd 


'Cellivi 


reſin 


Part II. 


; for the juice of Plantans tempers the other in- 
medients ; and fince it does not boil, has time to 


Remedy of 
qual quantities. 


fer it ſoft and tough, the following 
(intment is an experienc'd Remedy. 
Take new Wax, Goats greaſe, ( or, for want of that, 
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mmunicate its cooling virtue before tis conſum'd. 
is chiefly proper when theHoof is as hard as Glaſs, 


o that an Ointment glides along without piercing it. 


In Winter you may make an effectual and cheap 
ony, Tar and Tallow, mix'd cold, in 


To make the Hoof grow, and ren- ( nneſtable: 


Ointment. 


ſreſbSheep”s ſuet ) and the fat of Bacon, cut into ſmall 
ces, and ſteep'd in Water 24 hours, till it grow freſh 
tle Water being chang d every three or four hours; of 
ach a pound, melt*em together, and then add, a /ar ge 
bundful of the ſecond Bark of Elder, and, if it be in 
the Spring, f too handfuls of Elderbuds, when they are 
wout the bigneſs of your Thumb. Boil em over a 
gentle fire for the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, ſtir- 
ing them from time to time. Then ſqueeſe the mat- 
er through a coarſe Cloth, and put the ſtraining in 
he ame Baſin or Pot, with zo ounces of Oil Olive, 
ur ounces of Turpentine, and the like quantity of 
ny: After which remove the Veſſel from the fire, 
nd ſtir the Ointment till it be quite cold; then anoint 
tz Hoof once a day, for the breadth of an Inch 
ound the Hair; or if the Hoof be much worn, 
Dread the Ointment on Flax, and wrap it carefully 
wout the Hoof, renewing the Application twice a 
5 but ſtill continuing the be Flax... > 
orſe's Foot is ſaid to ur- 
ed, when the Sole is worn, bruis d * mn 
r ipoild, by Travelling without 
bes, or in hot ſandy ground, or with a ſhoe that 
arts the Sole. When want of ſhoes occaſions it; 
ou muſt cleanſe the Sole with your Butrreſs; and 
Ving tack d on the ſhoe with four Nails, pour 
Oll- 
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beiling Pitch or. Tar into the Foot, charging it aft 
it is cold, with a pound of old Hog's lard, melted; 


a Skel/et, to which is added, 2 print of Vinegar, and 
a ſufficient quantity of Bran to thicken the Com 


poſition. 


If the ſhoe bear harder upon one part of the Foot 
than the reſt; pare the whole Foot a little, eſpeci 


ally rhe bruis'd part; and where ir appears red ard 


bruis d, thruſt your Butrreſs deeper in, paring the 
quick. Then apply the Oint: 


Sole almoſt to the 
ment for Pricks, and tack on the ſhoe with four 


Nails; renewing the Application till the Horſe 
ceaſes to halt. Then ſtop his Foot with a Remo- 


lade, binding it on carefully. 

It the Foot be heared, by riding in hot and 
ſandy ground; take oft the ſhoe, pick the Foot 
well; then ſtop it with elted Tar, and anoint it 
with the Ointment for the Hoof. 

In general, nothing is more conducive to ſur: 
ted Feet, than Tar melted into the Foot; or, Vine: 
gar boil'd with Soot, to the thickneſs of Broth, and 
put into the Foot boiling hot; with Hurds over It, 
and Sp/ents to keep it in. If all theſe Remedis 
prove ineffectual, you muſt at laſt take out the 
Sole, for which end, the uſe of the ſame Remedis 
is very ſerviceable, becauſe they moiſten and ſoften 
the Foor, and ſo prepare the Sole tor being taken out 
with leſs difficulty and pain. 
of Pricks is A prick with a Nail in ſhoeing, 
„ Ret. in the ſtreet, does ſometimes feliz, 
and put the Horſe in danger of 1oling 
his Foot. To prevent ſuch conſequences; When 
a Farrier perceives in ſhoeing a 


follows, he may 


orſe, that he 
complains, or ſhrinks at every blow upon the Nall 
ir muſt be immediately pull'd out; for tho blood 
be ridden immediately withou! 
halting. If he halts preſently atter he is ſhod, t 


a ſign that ſome Nail either preſſes the Yeu, 
| touc 
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wuches him in the quick; which is found out, by 
lifting up the ſound Foot, and knocking gently upon 
he top of the Clenches of the lame Foot, with a 
hoeing Hammer; for he will ſhrink when you 
touch that Nail that pricks him. The uſual place 
of pricking, is at the heel in the fore Foot, and at 
the toe in the hinder Foot. You muſt pull off the 


 afte 
ted; 
„ and 
Com. 


Foot 
1peci 


an (hoe, preſſing round the Foot with the Pincers, and 
g tel ben you come to the place that is prick' d, he 
One ſhrink extreamly. When you draw out the 
| foul Nails, obſerve it they are bow'd, for then they 
Hor have preſs'd the Vein; or if there are any Flakes, 


for theſe may either preſs the Vein or the Fleſh , 
ind if they remain in the Foot, the cure will never 
aue perform'd ; or if the hole Ifſues Blood or Matrer, 
Toa for then you muſt ſearch ir with your Renette, 
int oy raching to the end of it, where the Nail was Ri- 
wetted on the Hoof; and if you find it does not 
rach to the quick, try with a Nail pointed to that 
ide of the hole where the Vein lies, whether the 
Horſe complains. If he does, proceed to the Cure. 
lf upon ſearching the hole, he does not at all com- 


demo- 


ſurba: 
Vine 
, and 
er it, 


nedics dlain; he is not prick'd in that place. Some nar- 
u the ww heel'd Horſes, eſpecially Exgliſh Horſes, are 
Jedi avays lame when they are new ſhod, the Nails be- 
ſotien ing rivetted too high; but reſt will cure that lame- 


n oll nels. Oftentimes in fleſhy Feet, a bow'd Nail will 


make a Horſe halt, tho' he be not prick d; and in 


g, ol me, will cauſe a Sore that muſt be cur d as a prick. 
felt, ll For a Cure: If the place be impoſtumated, af- 
loſing er the evacuation of the Matter, vt agg boiling Oil 
When . 2 little Sugar, and ſtop the hole with Cotton; 
at be ten rack on the ſhoe with three or four Nails, and 
Nai "0p the Foot every day with a Remolade; applying 


ir the ſame time a Reſtringent Charge, about the 

bot, and keeping it from moiſture. 

lt the place is not impoſtumated, pour into the 

ve Spirit of Vitriol, and ſtop it with Cotton; ind 
ec 
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ſet on the ſhoe: If he grows lame again, take oi: imp 
the ſhoe, and dreſs his Foot with Spirit of Vitridl iſto the 
as betore. ith C 


| In general; for a prick with a Na d Sy 
A Remedy fr after 7 have 0 end the Sore, injet { 
« prick with a » WM 
Nail, every day the Vulnerary Water cold, 
or for want of that, dreſs with the 
Ointment Pompholygos; ſtopping the hole with Wh 
Cotton. If neither of theſe Medicines can be had; Nee 
our into the hole, very hot Vinegar, in which 
caten Muilfoil (or Savin, Vervain, Birtbum Om 
Speedwell, Agrimony, Zedoary, Adders-Tongue, Nc.) Fry 
has been boil'd', and lay the hi, d Herbs upon it; ¶ not 
repeating the Application till it be heal'd. lilcove 
Sometimes a lameneſs is occaſion'd by a bruiſe in When c 
theF uhh, the heels being ſo low that the Horſe knocks WMteating 
them againſt the ground as he gocs. *Tis known ching 
by the trembling of the Fru/h when you touch it, WW tor 
and the perceiving of matter form'd underneath. Woke v 
In this caſe, the Sore muſt be dreſs'd like a Wound ac 
made by a Nail, the Remedies being made to pene- {Mi ſtra 
trate, thro* the Heel, between the Fru/h and the N hich, 
bone of the Foot; and proper aſtringents of Line, Nad th: 
and the ſecond Water, or of Soot, Vinegar, au, 
whites of Eggs, being applied about the Fruſh. Uintme 
The molt effectual Remedies for a prick in i 1 
Horſe's Foot, are the Valncrary Water, the Cum. plica 
ment Pompholygos ( which is known to cure hurts in edi 
the Feet of Oxen, receiv'd at the Plough ) and abo e 
all the Oi de Merveille, viz. oth 
1 Take the Oils of Turpentine, ani For 
even St. Fobnſwort, of each four ouncer; iten, 
true Oil of Peter two ounces. Mix 'em in aglaſs B. th tl 
tle over hot Embers, adding the weight of a Goldel abs 
Crown of Alkanet, hung in the Bottle by a thred. Fm (OT 
ter it has ſtood a quarter of an hour on the Aſith, ond af 
take out the Alkaner, and preſerve the Oil for uſe. I + 
| 


you thicken it with Wax, its penetrating vertue 1 
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re of: impair'd. Tis to be injeQted warm every day, in- 
trio Mo the open d Sore, the hole being afterwards ſtop'd 

ich Cotton, to keep it open; and cover'd with Flax 
Nail, 4110 Splents. | 


Injett 8 
cold; 

h the CH AF. AIR 

5 f Scab'd Heels or 4 and of the Crownſcab 
which ana Mange. 

wrt MoOmetimes an Itching and eating Scab waſts the 
Kc.) Fruſh, and makes a Horſe Halt; and though 


9 


is not dangerous, is troubleſorne and painful. Tis 


L it; 
licover'd by its ſtinking of old rotten Cheeſe, 


iſe u en one comes into the Stable; and by the Horſe's 
nocks eating the ground with his Feet, by reaſon of the 
nown {Wiiching. 

ch it, WW for the Cre : Pare the Fuſb very 


The Cure of 


neath, Wicloſe with a Buttreſe; then quench 545 
ound Lime in Vinegar ; and throw —— 
pene de ſtrain'd liquor boiling hot upon the EFaſb; after 
d the lich, apply a reſtringent Charge of un/lack'd Lime, 


ul the ſecond Mater; or the black reſtringent of 
wt, Vinegar, and whites of Eggs. The Counteſſes 
Unment, with a dreſſing kept on with Splents, 


Lint, 
„ and 


e in il likewiſe perform the Cure in three or four 
Cin. pplications. If it returns after cleanſing the Sores, 
urts n leding frequently in the Toe, and apply ing Near- 
abo Ointment, will ſerve for a Palliative Remedy; 


ho the internal cauſe can hardly be remov'd. 


and for Preſervation, pare the Fb : 
ences ;W"'n, and rub the place once or twice ; 5 "on 
{s Bat" the Second Water, and after the Jets. 

Golden Mcabs are by this means dry'd up, 

. 4, 1.7 Allum and vohite Vitriol, of each a ponnd 
Aſhes, Wen 2 Palf : Boil 'em in a Gallon of Water, till ir be 
e. Muc d to 7wo guarts ; and bath the part every day 
- ml th it cold; and above all, when the Itching is 


gone 
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uch or too ſtrong, Spirit of Vitriol, at firſt; for 
was once deceiv'd with Spirit of Vitriol highly 
Aifed 3 which being apply d in too large a quan- 
y, in a moſt Crown-ſcab, made the whole Leg and 


* new ſwell, with ſuch a violent pain that the 
> fon re could not ſtand upright: Upon which occaſion 
| ſr was forc'd to aſſuage the pain of the Leg and Si- 


e with the red Hony Charge; and mitigate the 
jolent pain in the ſcabby place, occafion'd by the 
mou it, by apply ing to it the white Hony Charge: 


Theg e though, after two Months keeping in the Sta- 
e dye, the Horſe was cur'd of the Crown-/cab, yet a 
rs eat Scar remain'd, which was never afterwards 
1nd Mrd with Hair. I am of the opinion, that 


it of Salt being a more potent cleanſer. is pre- 
cable to he Spirit of Vitriol, in a Crown-ſcab, tho? 
ether the one nor the other are infallible, in inve- 
te caſes Sometimes indeed it may be cur'd, by 
uthing with Spirit of Wine, impregnated with as 
uch Sa/ Armoniack, as it will dillol ve. 


Vitentimes old Horſes, and even 

dung ones, upon reſt, after hard of the Mange. 
{il Tour, are troubl'd with ſuch a per- 
gau I:ching or Mange in their Legs, and other 
rens, that they rub oft the Hair. 
er For Cure: Infuſe two ounces of Euphorbium, re- 
band to fine pouder, in a quart of ſtrong Vinegar : 
acco er it bas ſtood in bot Embers fix hours, rub the 


Wrſe's Legs with a wiſp, and chafe *em with the 
negar once or twice. After that, bleed him in the 

e. eins, if the fore Legs are affected, and in the 

5 Thigh Vein, for a Mange upon the binder 
g. | 

If you waſh the mangy parts with the Infufion 


awing 

mo 'too bandfuls of Staveſacre-jeed, in a quart of 
i Vinegar, and hot Afhes:; they will be cur'd at 
nen "ice bathing. Or you may rub che parts once or 
1g wo ce ar moſt (for tear of Ulcerating) with 4 large 


handful 
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bandful of Louſewort, or Baſtard Hellebore, whit 
is a Plant with long notched leaves, made uſe of 
the Country, to deſtroy Lice in Cartel. 

For a certain cure of the Mange : Take pry 
Copperas, and Burnt Allum, of each four ount 
Arſmart two bandfuls. Boil em in to quarts; 
Vinegar, to the Conſumption of one half, and wi 
the Horſe's Legs with the Jiquor, having firſt rub 
*em with a wiſp. Remembring ſtill, that the c 
of this Diſtemper muſt always begin with Bleed 
and in the mean time the Horſe may be either Ri 
den or Wrought. 

For the cure of an Univerſal Mange, or a Many 
_ the Legs only; and likewiſe for a peeling 
of the Skin, and Hair, upon the bending of tl 
Thigh, occafion'd by an exceſs of heat: Boz! fu 
ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony in poult 
in two quarts of ſtrong Vinegar. With which, 
the parts every day, till the hair returns. At ü 
fame time the Horſe's body muſt be cool'd, wil 
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repeated Doſes of the Liver of Antimony, or o, ten 
Prunelle. | untity 
Ih thi 
— In of t 
Often 
n =: 
ll 

Of the Hoot-bound ;, or of waſted and ſi: A 
cet. | e weal 
e Bone 
Ftentimes the conveyance of nouriſhment to tu 
Feet, is interrupted by diſorders in the la Rt lin 
and adja ent parts; inſomuch that the Feet d win the 
the Horte halts, and the Hoof ſounds hollow it 1M! unb 
knock on ir. VIS du 
For Cure: Raiſe the whole Foot with a red H ap 
Knife, making large raſes of the depth of a WP mer 
Crown, from the hair to the ſhoe, avoiding "ME Se; 


(Cros 
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er. Then apply the following Pultis, and 
arge the whole Foot with the following Remo- 
"4 | 


| White 
ſe of 


g Take tho parts of Sheep's dunn; : - 
ound one part of Hens dung; boil them 3 - pie We: 
varts With « ſufficient quantity of Water and $7.4 
id wallet, to the thickneſs of Paſte. In another Pot, boil 
lt rub convenient quantity of Mallows to a Maſh, bre 
he cul « convenient quumiiy of Linſerd in Pouder, and 


leediny 


la little longer; after which, beat em in a Mor 
er Ri 


r, with an eighth part of a raw Garlick to a ſoft 
ute. Incorporate this with the former Paſte, 


A ing a little O77 of Lillies. Make a Pultis, to be 
ling plied to the Foot very hot, it being coverd with 
of te. Renew the application five or fix times; 
re in two days, obſerving always to heat the old 
pod s; and only mix a little freſh with if. 

ch, ay Take half 2 pound of Burgund 
At i ich; four ounces of common 1urpen- 8 
d, wir; two ounces of Oil Olive; and pound. 
en the whole with a ſufficient 


untity of fine Flower. Charge the whole Foot 
ich this Remolade, lukewarm, after the applica- 
In of the Pultis. . 
Oſtentimes one of the quarters of the Hoof is 


ls upon the other; efpecially neat the heels of 
r fore Feet, and the inſide of the Hoof; which is 
t weakeſt part; and the Horſe halts dowt-right; 
e Bone of the Foot being cramp'd and preſs d b 


t to ſhrunk quarter. In this caſe; draw ſeven 01 
ie L At lines with a hot Iron upon the ſhrunk quarter; 
win m the Crozet to the Shoe, (in order to penetrate 


W 


unbend the Hoof, that ſo the Bone may 77 


red l & apply the Pultis and Remolade ds above. It 
a Su method proves uneffectual; you mult take out 
ing %; and cleave the 1 7 in the middle with 4 
Cn PE Flea; 


Mok, and dry'd up, while all rhe nouriſhment. 


IIS due place; ) without touching the Hair; and- 
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Heam, piercing to the Paſtern; and fill the «| 
(not the Foot) with a great number of Bolſte 
beſmear'd with a mixture of equal parts of Ty 
Hony and Turpentine, boil'd together; the Foot b 
ing firſt dreſs d, and Splents laid on. 


CHAP. XXL 
Of all forts of Wounds and Hurts. 


8 Wounds are fo flight, that the cure confi 
only in keeping them clean; and others are 
painful, that, unleſs they be taken care of, th 
prove fatal. Wounds in the Heſb are more eafi 
cur'd, than thoſe in the S77ews, Tendons, or Boner 
Thoſe upon a Joint, are ſeldom or never cur'd. 
hot weather, Wounds are apt to gangrene and mo 
tify, thro* the corruption bred by F fies and otbe 
Inſects; in cold weather they are long a cloſing 
If a Horſe be ſhot through the body with a 1s 
guet Bullet, the Charge of the Cure is extreatil 
great, and the Event always uncertain. In ord 
to obtain a regular method of curing Wounds; k 
the following Rules be obſerv'd. 
Rules fir the I. Since Horſe's fleſh is very apt 
cure of Wounds, corrupt upon the leaſt contuſion; à 
ſince the leaſt corruption retards t 
Cure; let the Wound be prob'd very gently, and 
ſeldom as poſſible, with Probes of Juniper, ot 0 
Aromatick-wood, well dry'd. Indeed Silver Prob 
are beſt for deep Wounds ; and thoſe of Lead m 
be us'd inſtead of Strings in Serons, for Lead nes 
heats the parr. 
3. Let the Proud-Fleſh, to which the Wow" 


. J Wl 
of Horſes are very ſubjeQ, be kept on 
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undages;z Or, if that be impracticable, let it be 
onſum'd 3 or, which is beſt of all, let it be cut 
f. or burnt throughly ; taking care not to cut a 
new or Tendon, and being cautious in Wounds 
ear d Bone. | 

2. In all great Wounds, let the humours be cool'd, 
nd diverted from the Wounded part, by Bleeding; 
fich ſeaſonably adminiſtred, exceeds all other Re- 
edies. It ought to be repeated two or three times 
the beginning; but not oftner. If the Horſe is 
it, you muſt abridge the quantity of his Provender; 
pecially if the Wound be large, for then a little 
aten d Bran, without either Oats or Hay, is ſuf- 
dient. | 
Never waſh the Wound with pure Vater, for 
ut promotes the moiſture of the fleſh, which re- 
nus the Cure. Upon occaſion, you may waſh it 
th warm Wine or Urine, or the Water of a Smith's 
ee, lukewarm ; and after the Wound is cleans'd, 
th the ſecond Water, in order to allay the itch- 
Is and hear, and to dry the fleſh. 

5. Let nor the Horſe lick the Wound; or rub it 
inſt any hard thing. The former poiſons the 
Nound; and the latter bruiſes the fleſh, which 
E be ſeparated before the Wound can be 
ld. 

6. Indeavour by all means to repel, or diſſolve 
& Humours, eſpecialy in parts full of Sinews and 
gaments, or near the Bones; becauſe the matter 
Merared, weakens the part, leaves a deformity, and, 
near the Bone, corrupts ir. The Repelling Reme- 
We otherwiſe calld Reftringents; becauſe they 
nl up the humours from flowing into the part. 
true, Reſ{ringents are not proper in Citical 
"urs, proceęding from an effort of nature to 
ale 1 nobler part, or in the Bitings of Venemous 
feitures, or when the matter is thick, tough, and 
Ad. But even in fuch caſes, twill be proper to 

e apply 
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apply ſuch Remedies as attenuate and diſſolve th 
humours, before we proceed to Suppuration. 

7. In Wounds accompany'd with a great Com 
ſion; the bruis'd fleſh muſt putrify, and its ſem 
ration muſt be haſten d with Inſtruments, which 
prefer ro Cauſtic ks. 


rt. 


aner. 
he CA. 
vith tl 
jolding 
je Of 


tion 


8. Round or Circular Wounds ought to be d ih 3 
into a long figure, to facilitate the Cre. If t. 
9. Cover the Wound carefully from the Air, wit een, 2: 
Lamb's Skin; and where that cannot be coneiirher 


niently applied with Tow, which muſt be cut an 


I 
beaten, that it may ſtick rhe faſter. on 


be ne 


10. As ſoon as you attempt the Cure of a Wounlri/or 
ſhave the Hair very cloſe, about two Fingers bread: 
round the place, and keep it always neat, ce ich B 


and ſupple, that the Skin may be eaſily ſtretch'd i 
Join the Lips of the Word. If the Lips are Calls 
vou mult conſume the Callus, with the Golds 
Ointment mix'd with unwaſh'd Butter of Antimon 
Or, if that proves uncftectual, lance and gaſh then 
with a Fleam or red hot Knife; which will halt 
the forming of a Cicatrice. | 

A Saddle Call of no confiderabl 


Il ke 
Take 
ard w 
tit d 
W pla 
nth ho 
hen ta 


ny it in 
A Saddle. Gall. depth, is cur'd by waſhing with Lin a 
or warm Wine: and ſometimes, win of 


the Wound is large, with the /econd Water; al 
ſtrewing the Weourd with the poder of an old Ki 
or Flax; and conſuming the proud fleſh with G 
cothar of Vitriol. 
Sometimes a Sadd/e-Gall degeik 
A Sitfaſt. rates into a hard knor, call'd a S 
For an eaſy and ſpeedy cure of tit 

let the melted Tallow of a lighted Candle di 
upon the Knob, and, after tis ſeparated, waſh it 
Sore with warm Wine, and the ſecond Maier, ¶ ue on, 
Urine. Then anoint it {lightly with o/ Salt Bug 
ſtrewing upon it the pouder of old Ropes. Oles 


times a neglected Srfaſt, turns to an * 
4 
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grenc. Upon which account we ought to haſten 
be Cure. For which end, the ſureſt way is to rub it 
jth the Ointment of Beetles, or ſome good Reroir, 
olding a hot Bar of Iron near the part, as ſoon as 
je Ointment is laid on; and renewing the appli- 
ation thrice in three ſucceſſive days; or to rub it 
ith a C(auſticꝶ Orntment once. 

f the . be large, on and 1 
ep, as it often happens in the Thighs, | 
Fibers Cc. it 45 ſt be tented ck — 88 
Tent of Salted Hog's-lard. But if 

tbe neceſſary to keep the. Wound open; inſtead of 
diane, which are always pernicious, eſpecially in 
Jaces full of Sinews, and Tendons, or over-run 
ith Blood; apply the following Sponge, which 
Ill keep it open, and diſcover the bottom. 


Ca Take a fine Sponge, walh'd clean, ty'd about very 

Ca with Pack-tbread, and wrapt in wet Paper: 

* t1t dry a quarter of an hour, or longer, in a hol- 
then 


Im place in the midſt of the hearth, covering it 
ith hot Aſhes, and live Coals over the Aſhes, 
len take it out, and when *tis cold, untie it, and 
kit into what form you pleaſe, to be beſmear'd 
th a Digeſtive Ointment, and thruſt in to the bot- 
m of the Wound. The next day draw it out 
th your Pincers, and you will find it ſwollen, and 
lf hole enlarg'd, without hurting the Sinews or 
lenden. If the Wound be ſo foul, or full of dead 
ll, that the Sponge is not ſufficient to open it, 
Movided it be not under the Foot) ſoak a very 
Mz Honge in a mixture of two ounces of pounded 
Wmate, and half an ounce of melted Wax ; then lay 
M2 Preſs 48 hours; and after that make Tents 
, Which will open the Wound, and at the ſame 
we Operate as Cauſticks. If you deſire it ſtronger, 


I 2 the Cale of Quitterbones; add an ounce of Ar- 
al ned, in fine ouder, to the abovemention'd mix- 
% KFBut in Sores under the Foot, theſe Cauftick 


E e 3 S Ponge 
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Sponges are improper, becauſe they drive the hi 
mours upwards to the Croret ; ſo that in fu 
caſes you muſt prepare the Sponge only with melt 
Wax, and then make Tents of it, which will ſue 
part be car 


and keep down the Proud: fleſh, if the 
fully bound up with Splents. 
n To promote the ſucceſs of ee 
1 * Remedies; twill be proper to add i 
" . ward Medicines, not Purgatinn 
which looſen the humours, and occaſion Defluxion 
upon the part; bur ſuch as purity the Blood, an 
reſiſt corruption. For which end, the followir 
Pills are of fingular uſe. 
Take the fineſt and cleareſt Aſſa fetida, bi 
berries of Provence or Italy, and Cinnabar, all. 
fine pouder, of each a pound: With a ſufficient qu 
tity of ſtrong Brandy, make a Maſs in a * 
ortar, to be form'd into Pille, weighing fourtee 
drams each; two of which dried, may be given! 
three half pints of Wine, once in two days, or 0 
every day, till he has taken eight or ten; mil 
him ſtand bridled two hours before and after tt 
taking of every Doſe. Theſe P://s may be k 
twenty Years; and are not only of wonderful 
againſt Wounds, eſpecially in an Army, where { 
expeditious cure is requir'd; but likewiſe ag 
the Farcin, and Worms, and againſt the ſheddiny 
the hair from the Head and Neck; in which e 
three Doſes of theſe Pills, together with Bleed 
and the external uſe of Lime Water, and after d 
Flower of Brimſtone, given every day in moilte 
Bran; will compleat the Cure. Theſe Pille 
alſo very proper againſt eating Scabs in the 1 
and Tail, if the external uſe of Lime-Water be jol 
to them, and againſt running Sores in the I. 
Warts, Bunches, Quitierbones, and ſuch like 
born Diſtempers. | 
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e u If the Wound be foul, it muſt be 1 % Water 
lu aln'd at every dreſſing with the ye/- for Wounds. 
gelte h Water, which follows. Take two 
Wall, three pounds of unflack'd Lime, newly made; put 
cn into a large Baſin of fine Tin, and pour upon it 
ly degrees, five quarts of Rain-Water, Then ſet 
en e Baſin in a convenient place for two days, ſtirring 
ad e Water often. Then let it ſettle, decant the Wa- 
out off, ſtrain it through brown Paper; and to three 
uxi08: V it, add half a pint of good Spirit of Vine; 
d, ui: ounce of Spirit of Vitricl, and as much Corroſtve 
Low nate in fine pouder. Mix for uſe. If the 
ound be peſter'd with prozd:fefh, add to this 
_ byuntity of Lime-Water, an ounce of Arſenick in 
alder; if even that be too weak, you muſt 
It 5 hum the whole Wound with a hot plate of Iron; 
ng care not to touch the Skin, Jendons, and 
ung ner: Then anoint the burnt part with Oi of Bay 
inen m, covering the whole Wound with Lax, and 
or Mpeating the application of the O/, till the Eſcar 
maki woſens; after which, anoint it with Baſilicum, or 
fer “io, till che Scab falls off: And you will find a 
5 6 ir Skin underneath, without the leaſt mark of 
Tru! M iming. 
here i 1 detergent and cleanſing Remedies, 
af e too weak for Horlzs. Salt Butter cleanſes more 
das Wietually, than any of em. Indeed Unguentum 
ch hr um, and the Neatſherd Ointment are of 
Bleed ay good uſe; and above all, the Ointment /Agyp- 
i um, which tho? it occaſions ſome pain, is never- 
ollen elels an innocent and very uſeful Remedy. Its 
Pulls Mpolition is as follows. 
Take a pound of common Hony, and rue Ointment 
be Jug Pint of Brandy; boil em over a gentle Agypriacum. 
Pe 1 in glaz'd Pot or Baſin, ſtirring 
ke M frequently with a wooden 94 ill they be per- 
ly united, and the Brandy diſappears. ben 


u Iwo ounces of burnt Allan, beaten ſmall, and 
Ee 4 four 
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aur ounces of pouder of Terdigreaſe feared, Stirrin not dc 
and incorporating them with the other Ingredien;Mi in 
At tift put in an ounce of Sublimate in fine pouler WM remov 
Pirring and boiling as before, till the whole be redu'M ill th 
to 2 Conſiſtency. Then remove the Pot from the Fir! mean 
and continue ſtirring till the Ointment be cold, wha Wot 
muſt be Rept in a cover'd Pot for uſe. the 81 
© If you fee any figns of Putrefaction in the pn inue 
20 two ounces of Aqua fortis with the Ægyptiacun perſer 
or 4 Cauſtick to eat the corrupt Fleſh, withou you a1 
hurting the Nerves or Muſcles, put the Ifo the 
Cauſtick into the Sore with a little Cotton, prelling in the 
it on with a Bandage; otherwiſe it will have be any 
effect. © You may renew the application till you pe nte p 
ceive that the part is ſufficiently penetrated. 4M recdti 
often as you dreſs the Sore, waſh it with the Ling ind p 
or Tellow Water, or with black Soap mix'd with depth 
un lac d Lime. Sometimes you may cleanſe tha dean 
bottom of a Sore with a Terr, anointed with A ew 
7:acum ; and then you will find the Tent of a ge five 01 
colour, by teaſon of the Verdigreaſe in the Com bude, 
poſition. ST SE C0000 Strain 
Ix a Sometimes after old and negletcWl tencin: 
Fleh grow, Sores, eſpecially in the Feet, the Bom nents 
EF et, remain bare without Fleſh to cove The 
them; in which caſe, Take Dragons Blood, and Bol Nemec 
Armenick, of each balf an cunce; Maftick, Oliv oops 
num and Sarcocolla, of each three drams; Aloe: "vt m 
Round Birthwort, and Roots of Flower. de. Luce, ff 'ubjoi! 
tach a dram and an half. Mix and apply in ti notes 
form of a pouder ; or, which is better, mix it win ther 
Turpentine in the form of ai Ointment. Tak 
8 YI When the Wound is fair and clean art, 
Sympathy. © We ufually compleat the cure nu ban 
A © drying Pouders. But of all fuch Fol bend 
ders, the moſt ſucceſsful and expeditious, is tag Cn, 
call'd the Pouder of party. viz.” Put 'a come Ne ra 
ment quantity of RomanVitrio!'( that of Cypris N pint o 
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wt do) in a flat bottom'd Earthen Pan, and expoſe 
it in the open Air, to the hotteſt rays of the Sun, 
removing it always at night, and in moiſt weather, 
ill the Vitriol be reduc'd to a white Calx. In the 
mean time time you muſt ſtir it every day, with 
Wooden ſlice, for touching it with Iron, after 
the Sun has begun to unlock its body, weakens its 
ſirtue. When tis perfectly white, rake it out, and 
perſerve it for the true pouder of Sympathy : Which 
fou are to ſtrew upon a Cloath, dipp'd in the blood 
of the Wound ; and likewiſe upon a Cloath dipp'd 
in the matter iſſuing from the Wound, if there 
be any; laying the Cloath afterwards in a tempe- 
nte place; or in a moiſt place, it ſuppuration be 
reedful; or in a dry place, it drying be requiſite; 
ind poudering the ſubſtance every day. If the 
lepth of the Wound requires Tezts, put em in 
cean and dry, and always when you take 'em our, 
lirew this poder upon em. A Linnen cloth doubl'd, 
ive or fix times, and dip'd in the ſolution of this 
uder; and wrap'd about Wrenches and Sinew- 
Frains, renewing the application twice a day; is of- 
entimes more effectual than any Waters, Oils or Oint- 
ments; tho Sympathy is not the cauſe of its efficacy. 
Though the Ponder of Sympathy, is a moſt effectual 
demedy for dangerous Wrenches and Strains in the 
aft; yet ſome are ſo prejudic'd, that they will 
hot make uſe of it. Upon which account 1 ſhall 
lubjoin the Deſcription of an Ointment, that pro- 
motes the cure of Wounds more in one day than 
ther O:77t-ents do in a confiderable ſpace of time. 
Take the green leaves of long Birth- 5 
wort, Paul's Betony, and Sage, of each Os 2 whe : 
a bandful and an half; Sanicle, an Wounds 
bondful , Roots of Marſhmallows and 
lnfrey dryd in the ſhade, of each an ounce ;, ſlice 
he roots very ſmall, and boil em in à Skillet with à 
pint of Cream, for the ſpace of a quarter of an 015 ; 
A 5:04 OE. Wks ($4 TSS £ oi," 0.5 Bs F 2.7 * after 
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efter which, add the leaves chop d ſmall, and boil”; 
o long, till you can perceive nothing in the Sill 


but a pure Butter, produc'd by the boiling of th 


Cream. Then ſtrain it out into a Pot, and put int 
the ſame Skillet, a quarter of a pound of fs Lor 
of 4 Hog fed with Acorns, cut into ſlices, an 
mixt with the remaining H erbe and Roots. Boil all 
together about a quarter of an hour, and ſtrain ou 
the melted Lard upon the Butter. In the next 
place boil wo ownces of Oil Olive in the Skillet 
with the /ame Herbs and Roots, for the ſpace of 1 
quarter of an hour, and ſtrain it out into the P- 
with the Butter and melted Lard: After which 
ſqueeze out all the juice and fat of the Herbs an 
Roots in the ſame Pot; and while they are ſtill hor 


add an ounce of melted Tar, and an ounce and a 


balf of Burnt Allum in pouder; incorporating the 
whole Maſs, and ſtirring it till it be cold. Melt: 
little of this Ointment in a Spoon, and with a ſof 
Pencil anoint the Wound very lightly once a day; 
covering it gently with Hax, or pouder of old Rojes 
If, at the ſame time, you perceive Spongy or prout 
fleſh, conſume it with whire Vitriol, diſſolyd in 
Spirit of Wine, and after the removal of the Sch, 
and ſwelling, apply the Ointment. Giving the Fits 
will Anſwer the ſame indication. But to cleanſe the 
hidden part of a Wound, that cannot be reach'd ly 
Fire or e ou muſt uſe the Lime or Tell 
Water preſcrib'd above. 
A Wound tending to Mortification, 
Of a Gangrene. is call'd a Gangrene ; and a confum 
Mortification is ſtil'd a Sphacelus. Tit 
ſigns of a Gangrene, are, an inſenſibility, lividnels 
and afterwards blackneſs of the part; a ſudden and 
unwonted ſoftneſs, and a ſmell reſembling that d 
a Dead Carcaſs. The Cure of a Sphacelus is im. 
1 A young Gangrene is curd, by an eat 
ification of the part to the quick, with a W 
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nd waſhing it with Salt Water twice a day, and 
overing the whole Wound with Hax ſteep'd in the 
frongeſt Lime Water or, if that proves too weak, 
n the following Watef. 

Take of Crude Allum, a pound; 
German Copperas, in coarſe pouder, 
f a pound; Verdigreaſe in fine 
youder, three ounces: boil all together in a gallon of 
ſrong Vinegar, to the Conſumption of one half. Re- 
ſerve the unſtrain'd liquor for uſe, in a glaſs Viol; 
baking the Glaſs as often as you apply it; and, in 
ale it proves too weak, adding to each quart, too 
wnces of Aqua fortis. Or, 

Take of the ſtrongeſt white Wine, two ounces and a 
f; Brandy, half a pint , Spirit of Vitriol, two 
wnces, Mix in a two quart Bottle; and an hour 
ter, add t tο ounces of Verdigreaſe, in fine pouder; 
white Vitriol, four Ounces ,, and green Copperas, one 
und; the two laſt in coarſe pouder. Stop the Bot- 
le very cloſe with a Cork and Hog's-Bladder; then 
kt it ſtand in infuſion on hot Embers, twenty four 
hours, ſhaking it every ſix hours. Then preſerve it 
jor uſe, ſhaking the Glaſs, and applying as above. 
Twill keep three Months. 

When a Horſe's back is gall'd up- 4 644 x, > 
mM a Journey, take out a little of the 
duffing of the Pannel over the ſwelling; then ſew 
apiece of white, and very ſoft Leather on the in- 
ide of the Pannel. Anoint it with Salt Butter, and 
tery Evening wipe it clean, rubing till it grow 
loft, and anointing it again with Butter, or for 
mnt of that with Greaſe. Waſh the {ſwelling or 
lurt every Evening with cold Water and Soap, and 
ew it with Sar, till the Horſe be Saddled in the 
Morning. Above all, a large quantity of Sea ruſb, 
lat is uſually wrap'd about Venice Glaſſes; thruſt 
to that part of the Parne/ that touches the Sore, 
F of admirable uſe for Sadd!e-Galls. 


A Detergent for 
a Ganegrene. 


Sometimes 


art 1 


EW Fli 
de uſe 
wont 181 
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Sometimes the breaſts of Coach Hor 
—— are gall'd by their Harneſs; or rife 
in hard bunches, eſpecially in rainy Weather. [ 


which caſe ſhave off the Hair about the Sore ven Havi 
cloſe, and rub the whole Breaſt with a Lather of WoWWproce: 
ter and black Soap; then waſh that part of the Breaſt led 
which is uſually cover d with the Pe:re/, with Safi by 
Water; ſuffering it to dry up of it ſelf. If the hard: Mrs ; 
neſs of any part of the Harneſs occaſions the Galling Mp, 0 
"Take it away, or Cour it n imple 
o [top a violent Flux of Blood, oc mall. 
To flanchBlood. caſion d by a Wound upon a large Veſſel Vine. 
nothing is preterable to the pouder of Sympathy. Ide red 
that cannot be had you mult lay bare, and bind up{Mlinderi 
the cut Veſſel. If that proves unprafticable, ſtop Hurt 
the Oritice of the Veſſel with a piece of Ronald the 
Vitriol, and apply a Bandage, if the Situation per il ce: 
mits : If it does not, the ſureſt way is, to apply A Tak: 
Searing Iron. Thoſe who are afraid of Barnim; n wit 
may lake equal quantites of Colcot har, Frankincenſe, Wir a: 
and Aloes in pouder; and mix 'em with the hie derbe. 
of Eggs, to the thickneſs of Hony; adding a come very 
nient quantity of the hair of a Hare, cut ſmall; n ib the 

in a different caſe, Dragon's Blood, Man's Blood! of 
dry'd, Plaiſter, and Calcin'd Vitriol , and apply theyeati 

whole in a ſufficient quantity. After the blood ur; 
ſtopt, you muſt not touch the Wound for three main. 
days, to fee whether the Veſſel be exactly closd. If th 
The ſimples for ſtopping a Flux of Blood, are the drs b 
Roots and Leaves of Nettles, the Bark of a Pon. 11 7 
111 


granate and Pine-tree, the leaves of Plantane and 
Willows, Services, burnt Galls quench'd in Vinegar, 
Bean-flower, Starch, Soot, Litharge, Cerufs, Vitridk 
Colcothar, Allum, a dry'd and pounded Sponge, and 
dry'd Coriander- ſerdr. Above all, the molt effeQual 
Remedies are Cauflicks, eſpecially the pouder of 
Arſenick, which makes a large Eſcar. Only, when 
the ſcab falls off, you muſt take care to prevent : 

5 Nn wo 
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y Flux of Blood, by avoiding ſharp Remedies, or 
te uſe of a Probe; and applying a mixture of equal 
wantities of a Pomgranate, Roman Vitriol, and Allum. 
Having treated of Simple Wounds, 
proceed to thoſe occafion'd or pre- es Ne: 
eled by Stoellings. If a Horſe is n 
it by another Horſe on the Neck, or near the Vi- 
hers; waſh it with Lime Water, or Water and 
Sup, or with the ſecond Water. If there be only a 
imple Contuſion, apply Brandy; if the Wound be 
mall, apply Oil of Wallnuts cold, mixt with red 
Vine, If the Horſe have large and fleſhy Vithers, 
te redundant moiſture occaſioning proud fleſh, and 
lindering the drying of the part, retards the Cure. 
Hurt in the Withers occaſion'd by the largeneſs 
if the Sadd/e-bans, provided it is not very great; 
jill certainly be cur'd by what follows. 

Take the whites of ſix Eggs, beat 
in with a piece of Allum, almoſt as 2 for 
Wi! ar an Egg for a quarter of an hour cam a ” 
ether; till the whole be reduc'd to = 
ery thick ſcum or froth, with which you muſt 
ab the /welling, and afterwards cover it with the 
t of the froth, ſuffering it to dry upon the part; 
mating the Application every tenth or twelfth 
E. notwithſtanding that the heat and ſwelling 

Ans. 

I the hurt be great, divert the hu- 
lors by letting Blood in the Neck at 4 Remedy for 
lt, and repeating it after two days. % ech. 
Tumor and Inflammation follows 
Contuſion, occaſion d by the Saddle-Botos, anoint 
tice a day with the De's Ointment; and cover 
ls Withers with a Lamb's Skin, laying the woolly 
e next the part, after you have bath d them with 
Water prepard without Sublimaie; for that 
medy does very powerfully allay the Inflam- 
nd and in this caſe Defen/rves are of no 


ut II 


acuate 
verce fl 
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If the heat, diſtention, and beating of the Tumg 


ſpeak its tendency to ſuppuration; you mult alt, | 
FR method ; and aſt off the Ointment witli” thet 
ukewarm Oxycrate, mixt with a handful of Suri" ou 
and, as ſoon as the part is dry, chafe it gently fe Pe 
times a day, with an Ointment made of half a pount merz 
of Populeon; Hony and black Soap, of each a gucriaꝗ Mie 
of a pound; mix'd cold, and diluted with a lrg This 
glaſs of Spirit of Wine. After which, cover th FB, 
re with a Lamb's Skin, to promote the operation...” 
of the Ointment , which will diſſipate the humour”. 
and remove the heat. | h : 15 
During the external Cure of hurts in the Withers PD * 
give your Horſe a Doſe of Cinnabar. Pille for td {ks 
days together, keeping him Bridled two hours before þ 4 
and after the taking of em; and repeating the lang a 
courſe after an interval of two days. Eo 
In caſe of a tendency to Suppuration, if J 
cannot procure the abovementioned Ointment; I bh of 
an ral 2 of Cummin-ſeed and Linſeed, i nin 
pouder; boil em in Cow's Milk, with a large quang..c 4 


tity of Pigeon's Dung in pouder; and make a Full 
to ripen the ſwelling, and aſſwage the pain. 
Take four ounces of the roots of Marſh-mallow 
beaten, boil em in Water; and afterwards all 
leaves of Mallows, and Bank Urjin, of each 
handful. Afier they are well boyPd, beat en 10 
maſh, adding Oil Olive and Butter, of each two ounce 
With flower of Fenugreekfeed, make a ripening Put 
tiſs to be applied warm. N 
When the ſwelling is ripe, make one or mot 
holes in the lower part of the ſwelling, with à e 
hot Iron, about the bigneſs of the end of your Pingel 
and having preſt out the matter, dreſs the bol 
with ſoft Tents, beſmear'd with the Duke's Cin 
ment; or put in Tents of Hogs-Lard, reaching tro 
one hole to the other; leaving no boggy or hollon 


place underneath, that the whole matter may * 
evacuated 
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acuated. If there be any hollow place, you muſt 


moe the Skin at the end of it, with a red hot Iron; 
ate: then put in Tents with the Duke's Ointment 
bn vm one hole to another; keeping the Sore moiſt 


ith the Duke's Ointment, to allay the Inflamma- 
un; and, if there be a large hollow with a great 
urrefaQtion, injecting the ye/low Vater. 
[This method is preferable to Inciſion, when the 
tom of the Sore and the Bones are ſound. But, 
{the Bone be foul, the ſureſt way is to cut off all 
at is corrupted, and even the Mane, if there be 
xafion, without touching the Nerve that runs 
long it; diſcovering at once the bottom of the 
due, and 1 it to the quick. You muſt cut 
e Sore ſloping, without high or ſwelling Li 
keep the matter from ſtagnating; and Freie! 
kurate the corrupt fleſh, from the Neck-S:new z 
tte cutting of which, would certainly ſpoil the 
fore, Having thus freed the Sore of its corruption, 
Itey the place with red hot Aſhes, taken out of a 
wning Fire, till the blood be ſtopt. Next day 
ah it with the Water of a Smith's Forge, luke- 
um, or with warm Wine, Urine, or the ſecond 
Iter; and ſtrew it again with bot Aſhes, repeating 
74 de ame method two or three times once in 24 
8 urs; for the a/kalrne, aſby Salt, being melted by 
de moiſture of the Sore, deſtroys the acid humour, 
id conſequently abates the ſwelling, heat and 
Mer Symptoms. In an Army where you cannot 
ay come at A/hes; after the Inciſion, bath the 
te with Water, fully laden with diſſolv'd V:tr:o/ 
\ 2 16 the German green Copperas; and bind on it 
x dip'd in the fame Water. After 48 hours, 
lite off the dreſſing; and, if you perceive any In- 
(in; mation, renew the application of the Flax as 
Wore, till the heat and ſelling are aſſwag d. 
en waſh the Sore with the Water of a Smilb's 
nay ll © lukewarm, and after that with the Second 
| | F.q 
cu ated 1 Mer 
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Water, or Lime Water; and beſmear it with 0%. 


gall, covering it very ſoftly with Flax, or pouder 

of old Ropes; which, being remov'd, the next dj Vue, 
will leave the Sore fair and clean. Waſh it again / 
with the ſecond Water, to allay the Itching ; and af 
terwards continue to anoint with Ox-ga//, and covert ru 
with Fax, and pouder of old Rypes, till it be heal'd,Wpur? 2 
If you perceive any corrupt or bruis'd fleſh, bum i can 
the part, or apply the pouder of Colcothar; and Miter ö 
after the Scab falls off, continue to anoint as before ine, 
with Ox-gall. To conſume proud-fleſh, the poudeſi Ihe 
of white Vitriol, will ſerve, where Cauſticks are i Nad Fi. 
convenient. If the Ox-gal! does nor anſwer, you! 
muſt have recourſe to the Hermit's Ointment fei nien 


Wounds. To make the fleſh firm, you may ſtren 
it with white Vitriol, laying a convenient Ointnen 
over it. | 

Swellings or Wounds on the Reins or Back; irs 
cur'd after the ſame manner with thoſe on the Wi 


thers. So that the above mention'd Remedie Wer in 
may ſerve in all Wounds whatſoever. jou m 
| ep, \ 
A Re and E de far 
r ren 
HRA = i 

5 ot 3 
Of the bitings of mad Dogs, and Venemoi din 
| Beaſts * er, an 
| BR 
HE Cure of Madneſs, occaſion'd by the bt1ns iſt day 

of a mad Dog, whether in Men or Cattle, ated 
commonly thought to depend either on a minc tent m 
or dipping in che Sea. But a Pamphlet late E . 
Printed at Poickiers, has diſcover an eaſy and ed 
tallible Receipt for that Diſeaſe ; which was cone m. 


tin'd as a ſecret for ſeveral Ages, to a certain knn 
and at laſt diſcover d by a Jeſuir of the ſame Fami 
This Medicine, fays the Pamphletcer, is Econ 

| ended 


emo 


biting 
tle, K 
nirack 
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mended by ſo many experiments, that thoſe who 
live near the Ocean, prefer it to the uſe of the S. 
T1117 Rf 
If there be a Wound, cleanſe it very __ 
arefully ; ſcraping it with an Iron An infallible 
hftrument, without cutting away any = armor) for 
t of It, unleſs it be ſo Torn, that caſion'd b 
cannot be united to the members Biting, 7 
then bath the Wound with Water and © © 
111 warm, mix d with a fag! of Salt; 
The Wound being thus cleans'd ; Take Rue, Sage, 
ind Field-Dafies, both leaves and flowers, of each a 
pugil (this will ſerve for one Wound) with a rope 
wment quantity f the roots of Eglantine or . ſweet 
Iror, and - of Spaniſh Scorzonera, chop'd very. 
hull; and froe or ſix heads of Garlick, each of the 
heneſs of a ſmall Nut. © Beat the Eglantine roots | 
mth the Sage, in 4 Mortar; then add the other In- 
medients with a pugil of bay Salt, beating em tage- 
ler in the ſame Mortar, to a maſh, i part of which; 
u muſt apply to the part; and, if the Wound be 
kep, you muſt likewiſe pour ſome of the juice of 
lt ſame maſh into it. This done, incorporate 
te remaining part of the maſh with a glaſs of white 
ne in a Mortar, and ſqueeſe it thro d linnem 
uth, giving the ſtrain d liquor to be drunk faſting, 
hing the Mouth afterwards with Vine and Was 
*r, and faſting for three hours after. © 
Tis ſufficient fo ſcrape and waſh the Wound the 
ih day; but the Pultis and Potion muſt be re- 
ated nine days together; after which, the Pa- 
lent may freely converſe with his Friends; and, if 
de Wounds are not perfectly cur d, they may be 
irls'd like fimple Wounds. In the caſe of Dogs 
u may ſhift the Vine for Mili, becauſe they 
Cink it more eaſily. 
FF. IF 
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Io prevent the trouble of a Tour. 
Another eaſy ney to be dip'd in the Sea; when one 
_ | 2 is bitten by a mad Beaſt. Tae and 
* good quantity of Oyſler-ſhells, lay then ©.” 
87 on hot Embers, and open them mith Su 
a piece of d coal; which being kindled will burn e V. 
calcine the Shell, Let them lie in the fire till thy PE 
grow brittle, and perfedly tohite; after which, beat ſwel 
their lower half 10 a topo which will keep as l. 
as. you will, . Take this pouder of the under half if biin 
the Oyſter-ſhells ( for the zpper part is uſeleſs,) Spe 
and fry it with Oil Olibe; of which, give to Horſes, 
Dogs, and other Cattle, as much as they can 
ſwallow, once in two days, making em faſt 
fix hours before, and as long after it. To Men 
you may give tbe pouder of the under part of one 
|" ot rag fd with Oil Olive, and made into a 
Pancake with four Eggs; hg it faſting, and ab 
ſtaining from eating fix hours after. N 
o There are certain Venemous Cre 
the bitings tures, reſembling Mice, which breed 
9.4 le in rotten Straw; the bitings of which 
roten Straw, are fatal to Horſes and Dogs; and 
\ when a Cat cats them, ſhe dies in 
kind of Conſumption: If they bite a Horſe. in the 
Paſtern, or Fetlock-Foint, the part ſwells, extend 
ing the Tumor to the Hough, Cods and Fundament; 
and withour 8 the Horſe dies in eight 
and forty hours: If they bite the Belly of a Hofe 
the Tumour either riſes towards the Throat, ot el 
tends to the Sheath; and quickly kills him. 
As for the Cure: If it be in the Leg; Tie à Ri 
bon or Garter of the breadth of an Inch above ib 
ſwelling, to flop its progreſs ; and beat the moll 
part with a branch of a Gooſeberry buſh, till it * 
all over bloody; then chafe it with a large quan! 
of Orvietan, or Venice Treacle ; exhibiting mward 
at the ſame time, an ounce of either of 12 ; 
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Medicines in Vine. The next day anoint again» 
and exhibit ha/f an ounce of the ſame Remedy. Af, 
ter which, untie the Garter, chate the Leg with 
Spirit of Wine, few a Cloth dip'd in the ſame 
Spirit about the ſwelling ; and after that, rub the 


ſwelling. 
The ſame itemedies will ſerve for all venemors 


7 bitings follow'd by ſwel/ings : Bating the bitings of 
f Serpents, againſt which, take the Eſſence of Fi. 
12 per s, tO be the moſt effectual remedy. 

can | 


Hr. Xx. 
Of a Cough. 


[Orſes are often ſubject to Coughs; againſt 
LL which, *twill be proper to mix an equal quan- 
ty of Fenugreek and flower of Brimflon with 
1 785 Oats; and to give em for ordinary drink 


in 2 * ail-full ot Water, mix'd with 4 N of Hony. 
in For fat Horſes, the continued uſe of a ſmall hand- 
rent 1! of Hempſeed, mix d with Oats, is very ſervice- 
melt; tle; as alſo the infuſion of that ſeed, in white 
eight Wire, given after it has infus d a Night. The con- 
Horte mnued uſe of 4 handful of Juniper berries, or of 


or ei de god, and green leaves of Iamorist, ſtamp'd, 
ad mix d with moiften'd Oats or Bran, riſing every 
Uy from a ſmaller to a larger quantity; is likewiſe 
iy proper. Or, ths 
_ Take newly churn'd Butter, before FT 
ir waſh'd, and Hony, of each a pound; 4 Cough „ 
with | . N * Pak 
teu ounces of Funiper berries, make 5 
4 to be roll'd up in pouder of Liguorice, and given 
Wit a pint, or a pint and a half of White Wine, 
ping the Horſe bridled two hours before, and, 
| Ff 2 three 


part with the Daße rs Ointment, to allwage the 


an 
4 
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three hours after: Repeating the ſame two or three 
times, interpoſing a day or two between the 


Deen. O Take of clear Oilof Wal 

| 4 clear Oil of Wallnuts, neu. 

1 Re. Jy drawn, a pint; common Hony, « 
15 pound; and thirty grains of white 

Pepper beaten. Mix, and give the whole, once ot 

at molt twice. 

Two or three Nutmegs grated, with half a pint if 
Brandy; will cure a Cough in one Doſe, unleſs the 
Horſe be Old. In which cafe it muſt be repeated; 
or elſe infuſe all Night a ſmall Porringer of dy 
Pigeons dung, beaten in a quart of white Vine; in 
the Morning heat it till it begins to boil, then ſiran 
out the liquor, to which add, two ounces of juice of 
Liguorice. Mix and exhibit, repeating the ſame 
thrice, interpoſing one day between the Doſes. 

; In Inveterate Coughs that would 
an — not yield to common Remedies; | 
Old Cough, have ſeen the following Pills of fin- 

gular uſe. Take flower of Brimftone, 

four ounces ;, Anniſeeds beaten, two ounces, Ligue 
rice dried in the ſhade and beaten, four ounces; 
Bayberries, in fine pouder, four ounces; brown Su- 
gar Candy, fix ounces; good Treacle, four ounces, 
Oil Olive, eight ounces, Tarr, two ounces. Incot 
9777 all together in a Mortar; and with fow 
2gs beaten in a diſh, make Pille weighing fe! 
Drams each, to be dried in the ſhade on a Halt 
Sieve, turn d upſide down. Give one of theſe Pil 
once a day, for 20 days together, in a pint of 7! 
or white Wine, keeping the Horſe bridled an hout 
before, and two hours after; giving him at the 
ſame time his uſual allowance of Meat, and walk. 
ing, working, or riding him, as at other times 
! Tho? theſe Pills are moiſt,they'll never grow mould 
They may alſo be beaten and mix'd with Bran. 


CHAE 


72. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Sickneſſes, occaſion d by Foundering. 


Horſe, who had ſo great an op- 
preſſion in the Flanks, that he 4 Remedy for 


was thought to be Purſſve, and given 
over for loſt ; was perfectly cur d by — 
the following Remedy. 

Take Carduus Benediffus, Meſſy Lung wort, chopd 
ſmall, of each an bandful; Miſsletoe of the Oak 
eaten, an ounce ;, Roots of Marſhmallows and Ele- 


two handfulls. Boil the Ingredients about halt an 
hour; then preſs our the liquor; and add, half an 
s; Inc of the juice of Liquorice; an ounce of the 
f. pouder of Liguorice; Aniſſced and Fennel ſeed, in fine 
one, WY pouder, of cach half an ounce ; a Scruple of Saffron ;, 
balf a pound of clarified Hony, and a quart of white 
Wine. Make a DecoQtion to be given bloodwarm 
it two Doſes ; keeping the Horſe bridled fix hours 
before, and, walking him an hour after, and keep- 
ng him bridled four hours longer. Continue the 
ule of this four days together; then intermit three 
ys, and after that give him four Doſes more. 
It this does not ſucceed, give him a Purging 
Medicine, and after that, the following pou- 
el, VIZ, 

Take three pound of Linſeed, dried in a Furnace ; 
lee ounces of Gentian; two ounces of Fenugreek 

Elecampane, an ounce and an half, Sage and 
op, each three ounces; Brimſtone half a pound. 
Make a pouder ; of which give two ſpoonfuls with 
Bran every Mornin J keeping the Horſe bridled tor 
a hour and an half” after 1 


Of Obſtruckions of the Lungs, Fevers, and other 


obſtructions of 


campane. ſtamp'd in a Mortar, half an ounce, Hyſſop 
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| A Fever Jjoind to Founderin 
2 ys requires 9 timely and quick 10 
: ſiſtance. In this caſe, inject a G/yſter 
of the Emollient Decottion . with half a pound 
of Hony, lukewarm; or boil an ounce of Crocus 
Metallorum in fine 2 in froc pints of Beer 
for half a quarter of an hour; then ſuffering it 90 
ſettle, pour off the liquor, ſtrain it thro' a linnen 
Cloth. doubled, adding a quarter of a pound of 
Butter, and inject the whole lukewarm, at four 
in the Afternoon: Ar fix exhibit the tollowing 
Remedy, keeping the Horſe bridled till eight. 
Take the diſtill d Waters of Carduus Benedifius, 
and Scabious, of each ſix ounces; Waters of the 
Queen of ' the Meadows, Cinnamon and Sus 
cory, of each four ounces; thin conſerve of Rs 
ſes, two ounces; Confeition of Alkermes, without 
Mus or Ambergreaſe, an ounce; Venice Treatl, 
Half a dram; pouder of Oriental Saffron, ſix grains. 
Mix and give it with a Horn, rinſing the Horn and 
the Horſes Mouth with a lxcture of the Waters if 
Carduus Be nediclus, Succory and Scabious, of tach 
an ounce and a half. Next day at four in the Af 
ternoon, inject the G/yſter preſcrib'd above; at fix, 
let him blood in the two Plait Veins of the Thighs, 
keeping him bridled two hours after. Repeat the 
Doſe of the Remedy two or three times; but not 
the bleeding, without neceſſity. In the mean time 
let him ear little Hay, inject Glyſters often, and 
waſh his Mouth frequently with Verjuice, Salt and 
Hony. For his ordinary drink, inf.:ſe in a Pail-jul 
of Water, the Dough of a Penny-Loaf, ready tot 
put into the Oben; which is infinitely better that 
Flower. If the Horſe continues long in a lying 
poſture, s 2 very good fign, as intimating that 
, is difticulcy of breaching is not great; and tho 
he complains more when lying, than when ſtanding, 
that is not to! e regarded, fince the ſoundeſt Horls 
are wont to do the ſame tt, tes 
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vi For another Remedy in the like x 
A- caſe: Take the Waters of Scoræonera, _ Re. 
ue Ween of the Meadows, Carduus Be- 9. 


nediclus and Scabious, of all two pints and an half. 
diſolving in the ſame an ounce of tbe Cnfection of 
3 h. without Musk or Ambergreaſe, and one 
reacle Pill in pouder. Mix, and give it with a 
Horn in the Morning, rinfing the Pot, Horn, and 
the Horſe's Mouth with ha/f a pint of wild Succory 
Water; and keeping him bridled three hours betore, 
and two hours after. At Night inject a Glyſter 
0 lukewarm, of an ounce and an half of Sal Polyehyeft, 
Ins ard balf an ounce of Pulp of Cologuintida, without 
rl Bl ſeeds, boil'd in five pinrs of Beer, halt a quarter 
dan hour; diſtolving in the ſtrain d liquor à gr. 
ter of a pound of good Populeum. The frequent Re- 


thout 2 b b | 
ac, 1 of this G/yſter, will promote the cure very 
uin: . ; 5 

ant The Lieutenant Decodtion is like. 


wie very er. ig. A Decoction a- 
ery proper, vis. Take Curduus inſt Pens 


rs 0 = 
rs o lexediclus, and Hyſſop, of each a hand- in Founder d 
e of ful 3 Juice of I iguorice Ito OUNCES, Horles, * 


+ fr Bots of Gentian, ſtamp d in a Mortar, 
hioks a ounce. Boil em in a pint and an half of Water 
i the for balf an hour, then remove it from the Fire, and 


ad a pint of white Wine, and as much Saffron as 


t not | | 4 
time“ £47 lift with three Fingers. Strain out the 
- and Liquor for one or two Doſes; the next day after 
as is raken, let your Horſe blood in the Flanks, 
il-fu ad keep him in a temperate place. | 

to le dince Horſes in this condition are wont to eat 
r than 15 little; they muſt be nouriſh'd with cleans'd 
1yioh;” ly, without Butter or Fat ; or with Bread or 
z th n remembring to put the Bitt frequently into 
3 cool de Horſe's Mouth; and always to offer him meat 
Tar. Men you unbridle him. | 

orſes 


Ff 4 CHAP. 


— — —P— — —— 


„„ * 
m1 A 


n 
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CHAP. XXV. 


bf the Preparations and Virtues of Crocus Me. 
*  Zallorum, Sal Polychreſt, and the golden Sil. 
phur of Antimony, 


: ; O prepare the Crocus Metallorim, 
Lge of Anti- F Tike equal quantities of the crude 
= it Antimony that is fulleſt of points and 
Nitre. Pound em ſeparately; mix em in a Gu. 
cible ; ſet em on fire with a Match or live Coll 


When the Flame ig extinguiſh'd, ſeparate the Liver 


from the Scoriæ, ander which you'll find it; reduce 
it to 4 very fine pouder; then throw it into Water, 
and beat again in the ſame Mortar, that which the 
Water cannot diſſolve , continuing after the ſant 
manner, till the whole matter be reduc'd to an in. 
palpable pouder. Then let the Water ſettle, and at 
the bottom you'll find a /zver colour d pouder, which 
ou muſt continue ro waſh by pouring on fre 
Water, till rhe Salt of the Nitre, that 1s not con- 
ſum'd by the flame, be wholly ſeparated from the 
pouder. This Crocus, and its infuſion in Wane, | 
79 05 only to Men: For *tis not proper for Horſes 
ſtead of it, we prepare a Liver of ' Antimn) 
thus. * _ 

Take. of choice crude Antimony groſcly beatel 


fx pounds ,, Salt Petre, of the ſecond Solution (il 
white. and refind being too violent) four pound 


and an half. Mix the Nitre beaten very ſm 
with the e in an Iron Pot, or braſs Mortal 


fo that two thir fs remain empiy; then kindle 1 
matter as aboue; flanding at a N Ge 
0 hen til 


7 avoid the fumes of the \Amimony. | 
matter is cold, turn up the Mograr, for the Lit 
lies at the bottom, under the Scoriæ; and 
32425 254 n 3 3 4 


P 11 tigt 


if it 1 
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ght prepar'd, ſhines like Glaſs, and is of a very 

dark brown colour. The Scoriæ, being a Combi- 

nation of the Sulphur of Antimony and Nitre, are 

M. ef excellent uſe in all G/yſters, where Sal 3 
„L preſcribd. This Liver muſt not be waſfi d, for 
Oul- ly that means tis ſtrip'd of its virtues. Two ounces 
of it, reduc'd to fine pouder, and given to a Horſe 
with Oats or moiſten d Bran, once a day tor 
the ſpace of a month; is an univerſal Medicine for 
crude WY oſs of Appetite, Worms, Wounds, Farcin, Mange, 
s and Wl 0bPtruftions, waſted Limbs, Cough, ſhortneſs » of 
Gu Breath ;, and in a word, for all Diftempers that do 


Coal. WY not require hot Medicines, It operates without any 
Liver {:nfible Evacuation, throwing out the impurity of 
educe the Blood, by inſenſible „ oper ; upon which 
Vater, iccount tis, that when a Horſe is curried, we find 


the impurity and filth ſticking to his Skin much 
encreas d upon the firſt taking of this Medicine. 


an in. It cools and refreſhes the Body; and by conſequence 
nd at not _ in the Glanders, Strangles, or Running 
which the Noſe. 


| know the ancient Phyficians decry'd Antimonial 
t con Preparat ions, as being full of Arſenical and corroſrioe 
2m the 317215 + But experience 275 it againſt them; for I 
ine, 5 bare given to ſeveral Horſes four or five pounds of this 
Horſes Remedy, in daily Doſes, without intermiſſion; and 
11100070 as ſo far from obſerving any Corroſion in the Sto- 
| mach or Inteſtines; that it rendred them brisk, 
beaten ulty, and far. This remedy purifies the whole 
1 ( 109 nals of Blood, by ixſenſible tranſpiration, and ac- 
pound cordingly raiſes a commotion and ebullition in the 
lood, when ris firſt taken; upon which account, 
Mort boring the firſt ten days, you muſt neither gallop, 
zdle g or work, nor even ride the Horſe much, for fear 
diſtan Foundering him. *Tis true moderate exerciſe, 
hen tu very neceſſary for promoting the expulſion of the 
zue pure Vapors, by the pores of the Skin; but ve- 
if it dF *ment exercife, eſpecially in the beginning, is ex- 
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treamly hurtful; and when he ſweats, you mul Sin 
carefully wipe and dry him, and prevent his groy. their 
ing ſuddenly cold; tho' after the firſt Ebullition of aol. 
the Blood is over, you need not confine your ſelf u ben 
To ſtrict an obſervance of thoſe Cautions. Neither jultly 
this, nor any other Preparation of Antimony, has ad, 1 
_ Purgative influence upon Horſes: For I gabe w ee 
2 orſe, two Pills of the Regulus of Antinom W the 
the bigneſs of a large Nut; and two days and ai 
half after, he voided them, without any alteration half a 
or the leaſt ſign of Purgation. I gave the ſime Fame 
Pills to another Horſe, who two days after, voided © ** 
one, and kept the other in his body ſeven Years. make 
The Enerick To make Emetick Wine : Let twe alt i 
Wine. ounces of Liver of Antimony in fins nin 
pouder, ſtand twenty four hours n © 
a cold infuſion in three pints of white Wine, then. 
pour off a quart, and add another in its place; 5 alt 
repeating the abſtraction of the old, and the the 
addition of freſh Wine, five or fix times. Tis a> 
excellent — Joh for Men and Horſes. ry 
To fatisty the curious, I ſhall ber W.. 
2 6h take occaſion to unfold the nature E 4 
of crude Antimony. Tis a cheap and ofa 
common Mineral, approaching to a Merallick body: halt 
of a black colour, ſomewhat bluiſh, with lage This 
points like Needles, ſhining like poliſh'd Tin. Tis ve Fir 
compos'd of a pure fix d Sulphur, approaching t * 1 
that of Gold, and an Inflammable & lphur like * 
common Brimſtone, with a great deal of ſolid and * | 
well concocted Mercury, and a little thick and fi | 
Earth. The Hungarian is the beſt. The dehgn w | Nig 
all its Preparations, is to open and unlock ti ene 
body of the Regulus, by reducing it to ſmaller a iy 
more penerraring Atoms; which aſſume the fgus 1 
of che Salts, with which they are join d; and mige, * 
again be reinitated in their primitive torm by Nit wh 


or Borax. 
dice 
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| Since all fuſible Medicines exert | 


weer xe ert 5 Polychreſt, 
teir force more actively, than in- creſt, 
liffolveable lumps; it muſt needs be of great uſe 


n 008 7 render Slphur or its flowers fuſible, they being 
lf to juſtly reckon'd the Balſam of the Lungs. For which 
hand, fer a Crucible, or Iron Por, in the midſt of an 


heap of live Coals, till it be all over red hot, even 
it the bottom; then caſt into it with a Spoon, a 
mixture of Sulphur and fine Nitre, both in pouder, 
half an ounce of each. *Twill break out into a 


Wa flame. When the Flame diſappears, ſtir the mat- 
me ter at the bottom with ſome Iron Inſtrument, to 
Aden make the Fire penetrate it more effectually; and 


aſt in more of the ſame mixture by ſpoonfuls, 
ſtirring the matter as before, after the diſappear- 
Ince of the Flame between every ſpoonful; con- 
tnving after the ſame manner, till all the mixture 
caſt in. Then cover the Crucible, and lay Coals 
an the top, and every where round the ſides, ſuffer- 
Ing it to cool of it ſelf. After 'tis cold, beat the 
matter to ponder, which, if rightly prepar'd, will 
be of a pale Roſe colour; or elle white, when the 
Nitre is not very pure. If it be grayiſh, tis naught. 
lur pounds of the mixture will yield a pound and 
thalt of Sa/7. 


1 * This Salt diſſolves in Water, and grows red in 
fi te Fire without waſting. Tis ſo very cooling, 
ng t lat it muſt not be given alone; but corrected with 


Alf an ounce of Funiper-berries to an ounce of the 
Alt; or with ſcrapings of Nutmeg in moiſten'd 
bran. If the Horſe will not ear it fo, let ir infuſe 
U Night in a quart of Wine, and give the infuſion 
lukewarm to the Horſe, taſting. If its cooling 
Wlity oFends him, he will loſe his Appetite, and 
S Hair will briſtle and ſtate, eſpecially in the 

ks; in which caſe it ought to be ſhifted for 
Urdial Pouders; for tho? the iutemperance of Men, 
ad the inflaming Fire of their paſſions calls tor 
BK Þ cooling 
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fon Lion of the Scoriz, in an earthen Pot; and they'll 
un rrcipitate a brown pouder, throwing out a ſtrong 
abend ſtinking ſmell. Dry this pouder on brown 
{> faper, and preſerve it for the Golden Sulphur of 
n mony. Infuſe all Night from half an ounce to 
once of this Sulphur, with a double quantity of 
de Ji white flower, (to keep it from falling to the 
tak Miiottom ) in a guart of white Wine; and give the 
in ofMlinfuſion to your Horſe every Morning, for fifteen 
Men e twenty days; keeping him bridl'd two hours be- 
ungs bre, and three hours after. 
wien This Remedy does admirably redreſs the lank 
href Wind heated Flanks of lean and tyr'd Horſes, and 
0 pells thoſe humours that keep em from growing 
im in. It does not purge Horſes; but by inſenſible 
De nſpiration, purifies the Blood, looſens the Skin 
fal dom the Bones, cools the internal parts, opens the 
Y alages, and encreaſes the natural heat; for where- 
nitcaMs other cooling Medicines make the Horſe lean, 
ren the Hair to ſtare, and fink the Appetite ; this is 
tended with no ſuch inconveniency. Tis not 
ly of uſe for lean and tyr'd Horſes; but likewiſe 
Io! the Cure of the Farcin, Scab, Cough, Peeling of 
e Head, and a beginning Purſroeneſs. 
Thoſe who cannot go to the charge 
ll the above mention d Medicines for ps T 
tres tyr'd with hard riding; may As. ah, 
Wod the Horſe in the Neck; the : 
Ext day injeQ a G/yſter with an ounce and an half 
j Sal Pol 1 x and the day following exhibit 2 
ſund and a half of Oil Olive, keeping him bridled two 
Wurs before, and after; and four days after that, give 
im the following Purging and Comforting Potion. 
Take the Eletuary of Diacarthamum, F 
ul fine Catholicum of Nicolaus, of each A Furging and 
* once; Venice Treacle, two drams * 
dd Conſerve of red Roſes, and 
der of Senna leaves, of each an ounce ; 27 of 
a, 


* 


rt II 


jive hin 
le hin 
the n 
After 
um the 


ö need 
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Caſfia, two ounces, juice of Liquorice, half | 
ounce ;, Scammony Sulphurated, iwo drame; Anniſy 
and Cumminſeed, * each a dram. Give all in 

art of white Wine, keeping him bridled fix hoy 
— and two hours after. If this does not mah 
a ſufficient purgation, give him a purging Ghſt: 


Feed him with woiſten d Hay and Honey'd War 1 5 
If after all, you perceive no amendment, you m \ : ; 
have recourſe to the Cordial Ponder, the Gali 5 « 
Sulphur, and Glyſters; and afterwards reps = 
the Purgation. if the purging Potion is tt ge th 
chargeable, give the Medicines preſcrib'd in d —_ 


next Chapter. Det is 


Ph mper: 
er a | 
CHAP. XVI. hu 
The method of Fattening Horſes. —_ 
| | [tite, 
ore. 


F an eaſy, cheap, and very effectual method ( 
Fattening a Horſe ;, after you have let hi 
Blood; give him for his ordinary and only Din 
a pailful of Water, after half a buſhel of coarſe B 
tey Meal has been ſtir'd in it for a confiderable tim 
and then ſuffer d to fall to the bottom, the Wat 
being pour'd off into another Pail: Make him e 
the Meal remaining at the bottom, Morning, No0 
and Night; adding to it a little Bran or Oats, 
he refuſes to eat it; and afterwards leſſening d 
quantity of the Bran or Oats, gradually, till Je 
bring him to eat the Meal alone. The Bari) m 
be ground every day, for it quickly grows ſo 
Continue this Diet twenty days; and when Je 
Horſe grows luſty, take him o from it by degree 
giving him at firſt Oats once a day, and the 4 
twice, and afterwards the Meal but once, and 1 
Oats twice, and fo on. In the mean time you 5 
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we him Hay and good Strat; but you mult not 
le him, only walk him ſoftly about half an hour 
the middle of the day. 

After he has eaten Barley Meal eight days, give 
m the following Purgative, it you find he ſtands 


if 
miſſes 
Il in 
hou 


© mM need of it. Take of the fineſt Aloes,' an ounce 
Wis a half; Agarick, and - Roots of Florentine Orris, 
Watt each an ounce ; beat all to pouder, and give 


m with a guert of Milk, warm from the Cow, 
ping him bridI'd fix hours before, and four 
urs after, without diſcontinaing his uſual Diet. 
dice the body was cool'd before by the Diet, the 
purge will occaſion no heat or diſorder. The ſame 
Diet is an admirable preſervative from ſeveral Di- 
empers, eſpecially at the end of a Campaign, or 
er a long Journey. | 
If the Horſe loſes his Appetite, when he begins 
bb eat the Meal, tye a chewing Ball to his Bit, 
Kewing it often; for it not only reſtores the Ap- 
pit but contributes to the farrening of the 
ore. | | | 


thod ( 

et hi 5 

Drin 15 | . 8 
* CHAP, XXVII. 

. A Of the Palpitation of the Heart. 

oY HE Beating, or Palpitation of the Heart, is 
no 4 violent motion, by which it endeavours to 
Gy 7 wel ſomething that oppreſſes it. *Tis occafion'd 
me bud riding, violent .exerciſc, corrupt Water, 
7 on Pouriſhment, and whatever produces heat or 


MiruQtions. When tis violent, the motion may 
*PIcely'd on the ſides, as likewiſe a noiſe like 


6e 
7 & dlows of a Hammer. Some Horſes bear it 
and il Maour loſs of Appetite, or any extraordinary 
ou ng in the Flanks. *Tis a vehement Diſtemper, 


but 
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but not mortal, unleſs it be accompanied with ; 


ive 
Fever. Horſes once ſiez d with it are uſually ſub- — 
* 0 — 8 3 long. 
e Cure. is perform'd by a frequent repetition of M If 
Bleeding, Ghfters, and deg Renter For N ceive 
Glyſters, I refer you to the foregoing Chapters, Body 
As for Cordials, you have the Elecluary of Kerne, bein, 
the Cordial Pouder, the Lieutenant's Pouder, and Nip to 
the Cordial Balle; which are to be repeated every d 
day, or at leaſt once in two days. If the Palpitaim WS:abro 
be accompanied with a Vehement beating in the /; 
Flanks, give him a quart of a Cordial mixture, ounces 
the Waters of Vipers graſs, Scabious Cardum Bent. \ou r 
diffus and Roſes, with an ounce of the Confetticn of rc): 
Hyacinth without Musk or Ambergreeſe, and oer lel: 
of the Cordial Balls reduc'd to pouder, rinſing the We've ! 
Pot and Horn with haf 4 pint of the ſame Cordul Po! 
Waters. Or, . If it 
Tate Bugloſs, Borrage and Bawn, of Wt be 
An eaſy Reme- &ch 2 handful; boil em in a ſufficient ¶onit 1 
o_ 4 5 ny of Water, for the ſpace of great 
If a quarter of an hour, till dH o 

Heart. i 7 2 


Water be reducd to a pint. The" Bri 
removing it from the Fire, add two handfuls of Sorrel W107. 
and let it ſtand till it be cold. Difſolve in t {ike 
ſtrain d 2 7 an ounce and a half of the Conse « 
of Roſes, half an ounce of the Confeftion of HyacinbW' «er, 
without Musk or Ambergreaſe, and ten grains d 
Saffron. Make your Horſe drink it lukewarm, an terries, 
oy 3 give him an ite On GH, 
with Sal Polychreſt; repeating the Giyſter c/o 
fix hours, 11 = ou on. 4 Ps keeping Mn fine 1 
him to a ſpare diet of noiſtend Bran, witholt Ihewar 
Oats, and walking him frequently at a Foot pace bus : 
When the Palpitation is perfectly curd, twill M. E 
convenient to give him the purge preſcribd in tte nine 
N foregoing Chapter; walking him next day, till ./ 5 
evacuation is quite over: After which, you 6 | 
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ith 2 give him his uſual allowance of Cate. This is a 
ſub- general method of Cure for all forts of Palpita- 
Hon. 

onof If it be Summer, and if you per- : 
For Mczive an exceifive heat in the Horſe's 7 p af we 
ten I dady; let him blood in the Neck- chi hear. 
rmes, lein, and make him ſtand in Water 
d to the Neck for an hour; then give him a 
every draught, compos'd of the Waters of Viperegraſs, 
ation WM $:ab10.us, Roſes, and bitter Succory, of each a glaſs- 
1 the /; coith an ounce of Cream of Tartar, and four 
r of cunces of Syrup of the juice of Sorrel, or of Violets. 
Bene, Lou may likewiſe give him an ounce of Sal Poly- 
on of ret, in a guart of Wine, and walk him an hour 
«leſs, according to his ſtrength, and afterwards 
Fve him an Emolizent and Cooling Glyſter, with 
V Polychreſt in it. 

If it be Winter, and no exceſſive 
kear be perceiv'd in the Horſe's body; 1 5 
(mit letting Blood, unleſs there be art. 

great oppreſſion (in which caſe you 

may open the Veins of the Thighs, or that in 
. and exhibit the following Cardial 
ion. | 

Take Curduus Benedictus, Sage, and Roſemary, of 
ach a handful ; boil em in a pint and a half of 
Water, to the conſumption of half a pint. To the 
rain'd liquor add a pint of white Wine; Juniper 
riet, round Birthwort, Myrrb, and ſhavings of 
buy, of each a dram; Galargal, Cinnamon and 
Woes, of cach a Scruple; Saffron, fix grains, all 
ine powder. Make your Horſe drink this Potion 
Ihewarm, then walk him half an hour; and two 
lours after give him a GHHer of three quarts of 
he Emollient DecoTion, with four ounces of the 
urminetive purging Oil; a quarter of a pound of 
of Bay; and two ounces of Butter. 


G eg In 
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In all caſes, you muſt be cautious of over cool 
the Horſe's Body; for, as I faid before, their C 
dition is different from that of Mens. ; 


Part 


follow 
F Salt 
et it 


ſolve 4 
: MONLAC 
Mix t 
CHAP. XXVIIL il 

dual! 
Of Fevers. ro 
| dal Pr. 
2 young Horſes of a ſlender make, Mfhen 
often attack'd by Patrid Fevers ; in Ways 
caſe, they ſtupidly hang their Heads, and can ſcanning 
keep their Eyes open; they reel as they go; Hh he 
Tongue and roof of the Mouth is blackiſh, roꝶ Cd 
and dry; a great heat is ſpread over all the body's cal 
their Eyes are red, their breath hot and ſharp, Mt the 
their Flanks beat violently. ture al 
As for the Cure: Let Blood immediately, ſong” ** 7: 
times in the Neck, Temple, or Eye-Veins ; e, 
ſometimes in the Brisker, Flanks, or Veins of ol" 972 
Thighs; for Bleeding eaſes the diſtended Vell\W'"'le d 
allays the Heat and Ebullition; and by leſſening 2ccat 
the quantity of the humours, gives nature an off Abov 
portunity of ſubduing the reſt. Feed the Hor occal 
with green Barley, Dandelion, and the tops of Vs liere 
leaves; and that in ſuch a quantity, as is JW" / 
ſufficient to keep him from ſtarving. For his e 
nary drink; boil two ounces of | white Tartar, WF 
fine pouder, in 1wo quarts of Water, for a quan” 
of an hour: Then pour the Deco&ion into a Fail 9 
of Water, with a bandful of Barley flower ; A ur colt 
ler him drink as much as he pleaſes. Her 
1 N iS . ove uſe wy all 8 
ing the heat, and quieting the co "ec. 
E e Eo I of the 1 and pro eta! 


ing Urine powertully ; than Vv 
tollol 
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follows. Put a quart of Water, with two ounces 
f Salt of Tartar in a brazen Pot, with a cover, and 
t it over the Fire, till the Salt be difſoly'd. iſ- 
olve after the ſame manner, an ounce of Sal Ar- 
monack in pouder, in another quart of Water, 
Mix the two Solutions in a Pail, and fill up the 
Pail with Water, adding a little Barley Aower, to 
ualify the unpleaſant Taſte. This Febrifuge ought 
always to be mix'd with his drink, for it excels 
al Prunellæ, and all others that can be preſcrib'd. 


zol 
Cor 


ve, af hen the Horſe does not eat or drink, let him be 
hc ways bridled, with a Bag ty'd to the Bit, con- 
\ ſcarMaining, Aſo fætida and Savin, both in pouder, of 
0: tech half an once. | 
"I Cordial Waters are very proper in TOE. 
og. ry prop 

us caſe, for they inable nature to re- LOT 25 


lt the malignity, and by their moi- 
lure allay the internal heat. For inſtance: Take 


| ſont bree pints of the Waters of Scabious, Carduus Benc- 
5; , Scorgonera, and Qucen of the Meadows, with 

of once of the Confection of Alkermes. Make the 
Vest erſe drink it up; and repeat it next day, if there 
eſſenu e occaſion. 


above all, G/yſters repeated, if there 4 | 
| | urging CH- 
occaſion, three or four times a day; fler for Fevers, 
licve the Horſe moſt effeQuually. 

dke t WO ONNCES of 7 he Scoriæ of Liver of Ant 1M0Ny, \ 
re pouder , boil em in five pints of Whey, made 
| Cow's Milk; and after two or three brisk waums, 
move it from the Fire, and immediately adi two 
ads of Coleguintida, flicd ſmall, and after *ris 
at cold, preis out the Liquor, to which add, à 
er of a pound of Butter; and injec it luke- 


or allem. This is a Pargative Giyſter, that mult not 
he co "fed daily; bur the following may be repeated 


eral times a day. { 


; Gg 2 Tae 
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2 Take a ſufficient quantity of th 
23 Gly- ſoftening TA and Ke bes 
x ten with an ounce and an half of $, 
Polychreſt, and two handfuls of whole Barley. Bo 
nl ſtrainz adding to the ſtrain'd liquor 0! ; 
Roſes and Violets, of each four ounces; extraſſi 
Caſſia, or Benediflum Laxatroum, three count 
Inject it often, and rub the Horſe now and the 
againſt the Hair, to give vent to the fuligino 
apours by opening the Pores. But if the Fever con 
tinues three days without intermiſſion, you m 
ſuperſede all Medicines, and throw the Horſe upo 
the Dunghill ; for in that time, the Liver is quit 
conſum'd by the heat, as appears by the Diſſectio 
of Horſes that die of Fevers. 
3 In the Declenſion of the Feu 
* it will be neceſſary to exhibit a Pu 
for which end, I recommend the to 
lowing, which purges effectually, without heatin 
the body. 

Take pouder of white Tartar, and fine Nitre, | 
each two ounces; put em in an earthen diſb, al 
kindle em with a live Coal. After the matter 
ſufficiently burnt and cold, beat it to a fine poude 
put it into Water and white Wine, of each a qui! 
with four ounces of Senna. Let em ſtand all n 
in a cold infuſion. Then pour the flrain d infuſi 
upon four or five drams of Scammony, in fine poudt 
incorporated with half a pound of Hony prep 
with the Herb Mercury; ftirring all gently will 
Peſtle in a Mortar. Give the whole quant 
keeping the Horſe bridled four hours before, al 
three hours after. Feed him with moiſten'd Bi 
inſtead of Oats; and twenty four hours after, Wa 
him gently for the ſpace of an hour. This Me 
cine may be ſafely adminiſtred on all occabio 
without any danger of heating, or inflaming © 
body. a 


till! 
lim &a 
22 
Mice ; 
lining 
Wine I 
idled 
and Ha 
ours. 

lefore | 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of the Farcin. 


HE Farcin is a ſwelling, that 1 ap- 

pears with an Ulcer, ſpreading almoſt over 
the whole body; caus'd by a corruption in the 
Blood, and a certain malignity of the humours. It 
us ſome affinity with the French Pox in Men; 
nd is cur'd like that, by removing the cauſe, i. e. 
purifying and ſweetening the Blood; for which 
end, feed your Horſe with moſten'd Bran, Bleed 
lim, and two days after keep him bridled fix hours 


Feet Morning; at which time give - 8 

| ae 11, 1 n excelle 
Purge P Saſſafras Wood, 3 wy 3 e 
ne lacan, in groſs pouder, of cach three Farcin. 
eating cen; in a quart of white Wine : 


lining the Por and Horn, with ha/f a pint of the 
Wane Wine, which he muſt alſo drink, and ſtand 
dled fix hours. Then give him zoiſten d Bran 
ad Hay, and ſuffer him to eat and drink two 
ours, Then let him ſtand bridled all Night as 
fore, and rake the ſame Doſe next Morning; 
Ptinuing the ſame method three, or, if need be, 
It days, When the knots are ripe, open 'em, if 
lley do not break of their own accord; and having 
Wn out all the matter, dreſs em every day 
mth the Ointwent of Portugal. 

If a Farcin be of ſo long ſtanding, 
Wat the Liver and Lungs are corrup- 
k and waſted; or that it is accompa- 
It! with a running at the Noſe, or ſiezes on the 
lernels , or that the knots void great pieces of 
&h, like large Muſhroons; no Cure is to be ex- 
Kied, eſpecially after a ſucceſsleſs ane 


Gg 3 


Of an invete- 
rate Farcin. 
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ot the foregoing Remedies. However, if the Lungs wh 
are only dry'd, and but lightly ulcerated, fone. WM ?'*P* 
what may be done; or becauſe the condition of the” 
Lungs is not eaſily trac'd, twill be proper to make For 
a trial, by making the Horſe champ twenty fou. <5 
hours together, upon 7wo u,, of Aſa tetidy, r d 


ſpread upon a ſtick, and wrap'd up in a cloath more « 
without ſuffering him to eat or drink all the while mo. 
for a Horſe may faſt ſo long without danger. By much 
this means he will caſt forth a prodigious quaniry mo 


of filthy humours; and, if the Lungs be not con Atte 
ſum d, or the Liver ulcerated, he may recover le ha 
And perhaps it would not be amiſs to put a ſecon b ale 
{tick of freſh Afa fætida, into his Mouth, atte th p, 
twelve hours. pate 
This done; if the Horſe be fleſhy and full of nethoc 
raw, tough, and viſcous humours; like your D . 
bulky Horſes: Infuſe ten ounces of the ſhaving pectiy 
of Guaiacum wood, or, for want of that, of Box uu naced 
in nine pints of Water, for twelve hours, on |v te De 
Aſhes. Then boil with a gentle heat in a caver %, an 
Veſſel, to the conſumption of the third part of the Wa o deff 
ter. Give the Horſe a quart of the ſtrain'd liquot Ko 


every day, for eight days together, keeping him brid 
led three hours before and er, and 99 — him 
for the Decoction attenuats and prepares the humou 
for Evacuation. _ 

If the Horſe be lean, dry and cholerick; P. 
four ounces of China Roots, cut very ſmall, ini « 
large glaſs Bottle, well ſtopd. After they've i 
fur d fi teen hours, boil em over a gentle Fire, 
a cover d Veſſel, to the conſumption of one hal 
Give your Horſe a third part of the ſtrain d liqud 
lukewarm, every Morning, keeping him bridle 
two hours before and after. It muſt be prepir 
freſh every three days, becauſe tis apt to ſout 
After eight Doſes, purge him, for this Deco 


rrepares the humours for Evacuation, without aug- 
menting the heat. 

For a Horſe of a middling nature, give, for fix 
« eight days, the Decoction of Sarſaperilla, pre- 
aur d like that of China, only allowing a third part 
nore of Sar ſaperillu, becauſe tis to prepare thicker 
tumours, in order to purgation; which ſucceeds 
much better after a ſuitable preparation of the 
tumours. | 

After Purgation, repeat the Decoltions to dry 
the habit of the Body. The ſame method of Cure 
b alſo very effectual for Coach Horſes troubled 
with pain or filthy Sores in their Legs; for this ex- 
ltpares the cauſe, and prevents relaples, which other 
nethods will nor do. Inſtead of rhe Decottions, 
you may exbibit two ounces of the pouder of the re- 
hective ingredients, in a quart of white Wine, tho 
Indeed the pouders ate not altogether ſo good, as 
lie Decoctions; eſpecially that of China tor lean, 
ty, and cholerick Horſes. Saſſafras in pouder, is 
lv deſpicable Medicine. | 
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— CHAP. XX. 
„ Ezullition of the Blood, or Blood-Run- 
Gat ning Itch. 


Ong reſt, and want of exerciſe, hindring the 
diſſipation of ſuperfluous humours; do uſu- 
ly occation a redundancy of Blood, upon which 


0 1108 
or IS ſubtiler part penetrating the ſubſtance of the 
epa eln, Cauſes external tumours, oftentimes miſta- 
(rd. for the Farcin; tho' the ſuddenneſs of their 


Ppearance, and their eaſy Cure, together with their 
nels and looſeneſs, are plain diſtinguiſhing marks. 
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This Diſtemper is eaſily cur'd by bleeding plen 
tifully once Tr twice ln the Neck e "Ir un 
ſeaſonable bleeding occaſions a Fever, by repelling 
the humour, you muſt immediately inject a Ghyſter 
and an hour after give an ounce or two of Veny 
Treacle or Diateſſaron in Wine , which will dring 
out the humour, and at laſt cure th. orſe. 
Sometimes the exceſſive heat and boiling of the 
Blood, occafions irs forming it ſelf into little knor 
or bunches, in ſeveral parts of the body; which i 
effectually cur'd by giving every day an ounce ar 
an half of Liver of Antimony ;, or three or jou 
Doſes of Cinnabar Pills; for ſuch Medicines coo 
and purify the Blood. Sal Prunellæ given in the 
Hotſe's Bran, will prevent this Diſtemper, by er 
peeing the bilious ſeroſities, and that perhaps | 
rine. : | 


- 


terwar 
means 

I ha 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
0 Of the Molten Greaſe. 


HE Molten Greaſe is a Diſtemper, to which fi ¶ dungiv 

1 Horſesare moſt ſubject; for their tough Illini demen 

humours (miſtaken for melted far) are by vin Whe 
of an agitation and a provident ſtruggle of natuti Horſe. 
thrown into the Guts, in order to Evacuation; li Pi- 
this caſe is beſt known, by putting ones hand ini dumme 
the Horſe's Fundament, for if the greaſe is noi atter a 
a whitiſh film will cover the excreſtlents thus dran_hy iter t. 
forth, | TOR: e Boil tt 
Upon the leaſt ſuſpicion of the Molten Gred d 

put into the Horſe's Fundament, your hand u ter : 
arm, anointed with freſh Butter; and draw fon 16 . 
7 


nor only the Dung, but all the flimy ary” 
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ifter you have rak d him carefully, let him blood 
in the Neck; and half an hour after inje& a G/yſter, 
of two ounces of Benedidlum Laxativum, one ounce 
if Sal Gemme, (or Sal Polychreſt, or the Scoriæ of 
Liver of Antimony ) and a quarter of a pound of 
Hony of Violets ;, all diffolv'd in two quarts of the 
common Decottion ;, adding Emetick Wine, and the 
Urine of a ſound Man, of each a pint. Then walk 
tim gently, for half an hour, to make the G/yſter 
work. After that, give him about haf a pint of 
the juice of Houfleek, mix'd with à pint of white 
ine, walking him gently for the ſpace of an hour; 


for that juice, both cools, cleanſes and heals: At- 
terwards repeat the G/yſter, and indeavour by all 
means to retrieve his appetite. 

| have often adminiſtred the following Glyſer, 
with very good ſucceſs. After you have rak'd 
jour Horſe, and allow'd him ſome time to reſt, 
cut the Neck of a young Sheep or great Lamb in the 
Sable, receive the Blood into a hot Pipe, and in- 
| it warm by way of Glyſter; to be repeated 
erery twelve hours, inſtead of all other G/yſters ; 
for it moiſtens and rempers the Guts, and is ſel- 
dom or never thrown out till the uſual time of 
lungivg, when it appears clotted among the Ex- 
cements. 

When the Diſeaſe is of longer ſtanding, bleed your 
Horſe. and half an hour after, give him two Rank. 
ing Pills in a pint of Wine, or of Beer if. it be in 
dummer; an hour after repeat the ſame doſe; and 
ater a like interval, repeat it again. Half an hour 
ter the laſt Doſe, inje& the following Glyſter. 
boil to ounces of the Scoriæ of Liver of Antimony, 
reaucd to fine pouder, in five pints of Beer or H bey; 
after t2wo or three brisk waums, remove the Veſſel 
jrom the Fire, and adding a quarter of a pound of 
jreſh Butter, inject the G/y/ter blood warm. For 

85 want 
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want of the 8 you may thruſt a piece of 15 15 
ap into the Fundament. | | 
45 the Diſtemper be extreaml Violent, and the ww 
Horſe is very reſtleſs and troubled with a vehement 0 
Falpitation of the Heart; and if a great deal of n 
lime is drawn out of the Fundament; give him x more 
Glyſter, of Sheep's Blood warm, every two hours: 1. 1. 
If the Violence of the Diſeaſe ſtill continues, wwil 2 
be convenient to give him three Doſes of the Pills mri 
two or three hours, after the laſt of the former r 
Doſes, without fearing the ill conſequences of Vir 
giving ſo large a Doſe; for the heat of theſe Pill icke 
is qualified by the Antimony, and the fix d Salt, for by 
with which they abound. Lots ** 

This method will always ſucceed, if it be ſeafon- Sign 
ably begun; but if the firſt inſults are over - lood, broke 
*tis a dangerous caſe. If this Diſeaſe is attended by 2 8 
a running of much matter at the Noſe; ttis align 70010 
of death; eſpecially if the humours are frothy. | iſe 
it be caus d by violent exerciſe, or overheating, ti uncapa 
a hard matter to cure it. I have obſery'd ſome Fig 
Horſes ſiez d with it in the Stable, others after very a 
moderate riding; and others again after the violent oa 1 
agitation of the Body, occafion'd by Colick pains; Mow: 
in all which caſes the Cure is the ſame. og 
Since the ſtinking Pills, mention d but " "ts 
are of excellent uſe for Horſes, not only in t! 9 Fare 
but in many other Diſtempers ; twill not be = oſs ] 
proper to take a view of their Compoſition. pol 

hi of; 
2 Take the reddeſt and cleareſt A thief [ 
The ſtinking fixtida, Bayberries of Provence 2 . tp 
Pills for Mol- and Liver of Antimony, of cac . - rlembi 
r quantity; beat em 10 85 pe 
. and mix em carefully with a efl rd 
vers. in a large Mortar, pouring 12 the Ie 
F rees, a ſufficient quantity of g 
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1 incorporate em. Make Pills weighing fourteen 
drams each, to be dried on the bottom of a hair 
Sieve, and kept as long as you will. In the An- 
dent Compoſition, the Liver of Antimony was 
left out. But I chooſe to add it, becauſe it ren- 
ders the Pills more agreeable to the Stomach, and 
more proper and ſafe in Fevers; and by promoting 
the infenſible Tranſpiration, quickens the flow 
operation of the Aſſa fætida. This method of 
mixing all the pouders together, is much prefer- 
ale to the former way of diſſolving the Aa fatida 
in Vinegar, and evaporating the ſolution to the 
thickneſs of Hony, and then adding the pouders; 


ww br by this means the Volatile Salt ot the Aſſa fætida 
Un. betaind, which in the other way would evapo- 
Kd. 05 with the ſteams of the Vinegar; and the un- 
i üpportable ſtench and ſharp ſmell that uſually 
151 cauſes violent Head aches, is corrected. Some 
a would perſuade us, that the Volatile Salt of the 
„0 er da, is lodg'd in an Oily viſcous ſubſtance, 
ame! capable of evaporating with the Vinegar; but 


lam not of their opinion. Indeed, if the reddiſh 
75 Aſſa ferida, without any mixture of Earth or 
ood, cannot be had; 'twill then be not only 
llowable, but neceſſary to diſſolve the impure 
van in Vinegar, and evaporate the ftrain'd ſolu- 
this, en to the thickneſs of Hony, and make Pills 
im. cf that with the other pouders; becauſe 
Tis bose Impurities would weaken their virtues. But 

t the ſame time they are certainly inferiour to 


a0 M0 prepar'd the other way. 4/4 fetida, the 
lil chief Ingredient of theſe Pills, is a Gum that 
» dens in the Indies on a Buſh, with ſmall leaves 
uder, klembing Rur; and that in ſtony and dry places. 


appears about the end of Summer, and is ga- 
ther'd in Autumn. Notwichſtand ing its ſtench, 
as Indians ule it in their Sawces, and anoint pore 
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Pots and drinking Veſſels with it. The beſt 4; 
fetida grows in the Province of Urrad, in the Indies, 
for that which comes from Per/ia, grows on a Plant, 
with leaves like thoſe of a Fig-tree, and is much 
inferior to the other. 

Theſe Pills are fo univerſally uſeful, and witlul 
ſo cheap and portable, that no body ſhould be 
without em. In the molting of the Greaſe, and 
Foundering, they are of ſingular uſe; if they be 

iven as 1 directed above; only if the Horſe be 
ounder'd, as ſoon as you let him Blood, you mult 

ick his Feet, and pour Oi of Bay into his fore 

eet, ſtopping them with Flax, and laying hot Em- 
bers upon the Flax, with Sp/ents over all; and 
renew the ſame Application thrice, once every fix 
or four hours; and twenty four hours after ſuffer 
him to lie down. The Horſe muſt neither eat nor 
drink, for four hours after the laſt of the thre 
Doſes; nay, twould be convenient to keep him 
prong four hours from drinking, and two or three 
days from Hay or Oats. 

Three Doſes of theſe Pills, exhibited according 
to the above mentioned method, may perhaps cure 
that fatal kind of Colicꝶ, call'd the red Gripes; being 
follow'd by a G/yſter of warm Sheep's, or Caff's 
Blood. In Fevers they are very proper, the Horſe 
being carefully cover'd up after the firſt Doſe; 
adding another Doſe next morning, together wit! 
frequent Gore, for tho' the beating of his Flanks 
increaſes at firſt, it will abate quickly after, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


Of Worms, Bots, or Trunchions, bred in the 
body of a Horſe. 


Orms are the product of crude undigeſted 

W humours. The Remedies preſcrib'd againſt 
Worm Colicks are proper on this occaſion. To 
which we may add the following 3 | 

Take the ſeeds of Coriander, Let- 
tuce, Rapes and Colewort, of each two 6 ver for 
ounces; Zedoary, an ounce; ſhavings 
of Hartshorn, four ounces: Make a pouder. Doſe, 
two ounces a day with Oats or Bran moiſten'd with 
Wine for twelve days together; after which, give 
your Horſe a proper purge ; for Purgation is always 
neceflary in this caſe. 

The following Remedy is alſo 
rery proper for killing Worms. Take 
on ounce of the filings of Steel, mixt 
with moiſten*'d Bran; give it to your Horſe daily, 
till he has eaten a whole pound; and then L 1 
bim. This Steel courſe is very proper for Horſes 
return'd from the Camp, or from a long Journey; 
lor Worms are oftentimes the hidden cauſe of 
their not thriving. Beſides, Steel is an excellent 

edicine againſt all obſtructions whatſoever. 

The pouder of Earthworms dry'd in an oven, in 
a earthen Por, cover'd, after they have vomited 
p all their filth by lyipg fix hours in clean Water; 
dying every morning from one to tte ounces in à 
quart of good Wine, tor ſeven or eight days; is an 
tectual Remedy againſt Worms. 


A Steel Medi- 
cine for Worms. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. b Fd 

Of Swaying of the Back, and Falls. fe 4 he 

er 

F the Ligaments of the Bones of the Back arc 5 
ſtretch d by a fall; the back is ſaid to be . in fi 
and if a Vein be broken within the body, the ex- the bac 
travaſated Blood curdles, and putrefies, and pro- beadtt 
duces very dangerous Diſtempers. Mules ae bone, 
more ſubject to the ſwaying of the Back, than MW de 1101 
Horſes; becauſe the Ridge of their Back being ef hal. 
higher, is not ſo firmly ſupported by their lng ar 
Ribs. to the 
For the Cure; take two pounds of Blood from ay 
the Neck-Ve;ns immediately; and having chat d ©... 
his Back with your hand, till it grow warm, apply art wy 
two large ſcarifying Cupping-glaſſes, one on each nd lay 
fide, where he complains molt of pain, or whete wur H 
the extravaſated Blood is lodg'd. Then put you may nc 
Horſe into a frame, and hang him up; or elle en- ery 
cloſe him with Grates, ſo that he cannot more h Pure 
body, and let him remain in that poſture fue dich 3 
ix Werks. Then rub upon his Back, equa! ql Aer! 
tities of Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Turpentii iy you 
ſhaken together in a Viol till they grow wii; in . 
as Milk, after which, apply the red Hony Charge eſs 0 
hot, adding, half an ounce of Galle, at every A. Put in 
plication, and applying a freſh charge every Mr. v. 
without taking away the former. This application at, ce 
will occaſion a ſwelling of the Back; which Mfr. m 
afterwards be remov'd by the Barbs and when pace 0 
tions preicrib'd againſt /wellings. In want 35 , ad dre 
Hony Charge, you may apply the Ointment of 4 . Overd 
pelier for two or three days; and then proceed to i; .. 


Fomentations, If your Horſe voids blood * 5 
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Mouth or Noſe, give him every day Sa/ Polychreſt, 


ind Funiper-berries beaten, of each an ounce, in a 
tint of red Wine, for eight days together: And for 
the firſt four days inject. every day an Arnodyne Gly. 
er, after you have rak d his Fundament. 

If theſe Remedies prove ſucceſsleſs, as it often 
happens in very great ſtrains: Make two or three 
ncifions with a large Iron flice, and ſeparate the 
Kin from the fleſh on the Reins, ( or that part of 
the back that lies behind a little Saddle) about the 


pro- breadth of half a Foot, on each fide of the back 
aeg bone, till you come to the Hip-bone. Then ſto 
ro the holes with ſlices of og's-lard, of the thickneſs 


of half a Crown, and two or three Fingers breadth 
lng and broad, to hinder the Skin from growing 
tothe fleſh. Rub the ſeparate Skin with an Oint- 


dom nent made of equal parts of Populeum, and the 
ny (intment of Marſhmallows; covering the whole 
PP" part with a Lomb's-Stin, the woolly fide inwards; 
each nd laying a Saddle cloth over all. Then hang up 
= four Horſe, or fix him in ſuch a poſture, that he 


may not be able to ſtir ; and give him a G/yſter 
erery Night of Sa/ Polychreſt; and every day a 
ion of an ounce of Aſſa fætida in pouder, mixt 
with a pint of Vine; for eight days together. 
aiter forty eight hours uncover the ſore place; 
ad you will find it very much ſwollen ; as it muſt 


wiel e in order to the Cure. Take out the Lard, and 
wy peels out the reddiſh matter in the Sore. Then 
Dor in freih pieces of Lard, and chafe the whole 
00 tat with the above mention'd Ointment ; after 
”Y at, cover it up as before; and dreſs it after the 


ame manner, once in forty eight hours, for the 
© the Mace of twelve days. After which, omit the Lard, 
M n ud dreſs it with the Duke's Ointment, keeping it 
nerd and drefling it every day, till the Skin be 
at the Kucd to the fleſh, and the Sores heal d. Twenty 
wo 
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CHAP. XXIII 
Of Swaying of the Back, and Falls. 


F the Ligaments of the Bones of the Back arc 
ſtrerch'd by a fall; the back is ſaid to be d 
and if a Vein be broken within the body, the ex. 
travaſated Blood curdles, and putrefies, and pro- 
duces very dangerous Diſtempers. Mules ar 
more ſubject to the ſwaying of the Back, than 
Horſes, becauſe the Ridge of their Back being 
2 is not ſo firmly ſupported by their 
1bs. | 
For the Cure; take two pounds of Blood from 
the Neck-Ve:ns immediately; and having chat'd 
his Back with your hand, till it grow warm, apply 
two large ſcarifying Cupping-glaſſes, one on each 
fide, where he complains molt of pain, or where 
the extravaſated Blood is lodg'd. Then put your 
Horſe into a frame, and hang him up; or elſe er- 
cloſe him with Grates, ſo that he cannot more his 
body, and let him remain in that poſture five ot 
fix Weeks. Then rub upon his Back, equal qual 
tities of Spirit of Wine, and Oil of Turpentint, 
ſhaken together in a Viol till they grow white 
as Milk, after which, apply the red Hony Charge 
hot, adding, half an ounce of Galle, at every Ap 
plication ; and applying a freſh charge every time. 
without taking away the former. This application 
will occaſion a {ſwelling of the Back; which mi 
afterwards be remov'd by the Baths and Foments: 
tions preſcrib'd againſt ſwellings. In want of te 
Hony Charge, you may apply the Ointment of Mon: 
pelier for two or three days; and then proceed to the 


Fomentations. If your Horſe voids blood {till at tne 
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Mouth or Noſe, give him every day Sal Polychreſt, 


ind Funiper-berries beaten, of each an ounce, in a 
int of red Wine, for eight days together: And for 
the firſt four days inject every day an Anodyne Gly. 
er, after you have rak d his Fundament. 

If theſe Remedies prove ſucceſsleſs, as it often 
happens in very great ſtrains: Make two or three 
incifions with a large Iron ſlice, and ſeparate the 
Kin from the fleſh on the Reins, (or that part of 
the back that lies behind a little Saddle) about the 
breadth of half a Foot, on each ſide of the back 
bone, till you come to the Hip-bone. Then ſtop 
the holes with ſlices of Hog's-lard, of the thickneſs 
of halt a Crown, and two or three Fingers breadth 
long and broad, to hinder the Skin from growing 
tothe fleſh. Rub the ſeparate Skin with an Oint- 


rom Ment made of equal part Ly of P opuleum, and 7 he 
ay Vintment of Marſhmallows, covering the whole 
PP") BY part with a Loamb's-Skin, the woolly fide inwards; 
each 1d laying a Saddle cloth over all. Then hang up 
ere four Horſe, or fix him in ſuch a poſture, that he 
Taue ay not be able to ſtir ; and give him a G/yſter 
* erery Night of Sa/ Polychreſt; and every day a 
G J Potion of an ounce of Aſſa ætida in pouder, mixt 


with a pint of Vine; tor eight days together. 


112 ater forty eight hours uncover the ſore place; 
hit hs will find it very much ſwollen ; as it muſt 
harge in order to the Cre. Take out the Lard, and 
1 els out the reddiſh matter in the Sore. Then 
* Put in freih pieces of Lard, and chate the whole 
tio et with the above mention'd Oiatment; after 
7 = cover it up as before; and dreſs it after the 
demea manner, once in forty eight hours, for the 


© the Mace of twelve days. After which, omit the Lard, 

ad dreſs it with the Duke's Ointment, keeping it 
cer d and drefling it every day, till the Skin be 
at the kumited to the fleſh, and the Sores heal' d. Twenty 
two 
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two days after the beg 


after that ſuffer the Horſe to ſtir, walking him x 
little; and ſo accuſtoming him to Travel by de. 
S Inſtead of ſeparating the Skin, you may give 
the Fire ( which is an eaſier, and no leſs eftettul 
Remedy ) piercing the Skin with a red hot Iron; 
and making holes all over the fame part, at the 
diſtance of an Inch from each other. Then a py 


a good Plaiſter, and over that, two Sheets of Pi- 
per; after which, hang up your Horſe for a month, 
and when the Scabs are fallen, dreſs the Sores 
hoy the Duke's Ointment, and proceed as be- 
ore. 


ects. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Of the ſwelling of the Cods or Stones; and 
of brurs'd or hard Stones. 


HE ſwelling of the Code or Stones, may pro. 
ceed from a ſerous humour that deſcends 
along the production of the Peritoneums or from 
a Defluxion, occaſion'd by the ſtroke of another 
Horſe; or from a Rupture or downfall of the Guts, 
occaſionꝰ'd by a ſtrain. Weg: 
| It it be only a flight Inflammari 
yt —ba i riding the Horſe into the cold Watt, 
: : k 
Cods. will repel it. But if the Inflammatio 
be violent, you muſt apply the fel 


Pultzs. Take yellow Wax, freſh Built 


ſtrong Vines 


lowing 

and Oil Olive, of each half a pound; EC ; 

half a pint , boil em together till the Vineg 1001 
| a 


inning of the Cure, you 
may take away the Lamb's Skin; and ten days 
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almoſt conſum d. Then remove the Veſſel from the 
fire; and adding an ounce of, Campbyr , make a 
pultis; to be applied to the ſwocllen Cods, and 
rmew'd after four hours, without taking away the 
former, or covering the part. This will remove 
he hear and pain; and rhe {welling too, if it be 
i imple inflammation. But if the ſwelling con- 
inves ſtill, and the Stones hang low, after the 
gen and pain are gone; tis a ſign of an Hydro- 
ele, i. e. that by a relaxation of the Peritoneum, 
the Cods are fill'd with Water; which, if retain'd, 
my corrupt the Stones, and occaſion a fatal Gan- 
rene. In which caſe, after the application of the 
former Pultis; you muſt make a ſort 

Cruel of Barley-meal and Vinegar, 9 *nHyrecele. 
ad when *ris almoſt boil'd, add ha/f the quantity 
if Chalk, with a ſufficient quantity of Oil of RG. 
ſes and Quinces, and, two Pugils of Salt; and 
apply it as hot as you can touch it with your 
land, binding it on very carefully. Or, inſtead 
of that, boil a ſufficient quantity of Beans in 
be Lees of Wine, till they grow ſoft; 


len bear em to a Maſh, to two pounds 4 Reſatvens 


2 | Pultis. 

i which, add half an ounce of Caſtor 
pro· a ine pouder, and ſew all up in a Bag, large enough 
ends io cover the Stones, to be bound on as hot as it can 


from Wc ſuffer d, the Cods being firſt anointed with the Oit- 
other int or Oi of Roſes. Twenty four hours after, anoint 
Win, and heat the Bag in the ſame Lees of Wire, 
N Which the Beans were boiPd ; continuing to re- 
ew the Application after the ſame manner, till 
be fivelling be abared. 5 


ay low, and feel as if they contain'd a great 
al of Water, you muſt geld your Horſe at the 
full. Moon z and, if the Stones were not Ulcerated, 
Wound may be eafily heal'd. 

Hh When 


lt all proves ineffectual, and the Stones hang 
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Par 
When by a relaxation of the Peri Liga 
A Cure for a ;oneum, the Guts fall into the Cods i 4.5, 
Rupture. you muſt = rin put up 5 If 
fallen Gut with your hands; or if you cannot do 
it otherwiſe, "Ml the Horſe on his Back on fof * 
ground, and bind his two Legs on each fide toge. Yr 
ther; and having bath'd the Stones with Iukewam _ 
Water, put up the * with your hand. Then bandf 
ly the following Bag. * 
2 he the roots of Comfrey, the bark of the Pon. * 
granate and Oak-Trees, Cyprus Nuts, green Oak Ay. of 120 
ples, Sumach and Barberries, of each four ounces: Tel] 
Annis and Fennel-ſeed, of each two ounces, flouer make 
of Pomgranats, Chamomil, and Melilot, of each tn Rad 
handfuls; pouder of crude Allum, half a pound |. He 
Put em altogetber into a bag, large enough to cove by. 
the Stones, and ſew it after the manner of a Quilt fam 
Then boil this Bag for two hours in a large pottul,.. ] 
of S/oe-Wine; or, for want of that, of zbick r: fills 
Vine; after which, apply it moderatly hot to "oe 
the Stones, tying it on dexteroully with a Bandage weſt c 
paſſing round the Flanks, and ty'd on the Rump 3 
heating the Quilt in the fame Wine, every ten” fr th 
four hours; and continuing the uſe of it for a convoy. the | 
rable time. * the Cods may be fomenteſ 5, 2 
ith Adſtringent Baths. then 
"1 1150 os ſome Truſſes for Horſes, ſo 4 tr 1 
terouſly made; that they could leap very weg nat 5 
with them. But the ſureſt Remedy is to geld it ang d 
Horſe, after the Guts are put up; for ſo the ol Yo, 
ſhrink up, and the Guts fall no more down md end 
em. i | | 4 | 927 Pry 
2 Sometimes the Stone on, uſt be 
25 2 ” and hard, by reaſon of a Contua ft = 
THO hen a Horſe entangles himſelf oy har it 
the Bars that are fer up to ſeparate him from ot 1 ot 
Horles and ſometimes a Defluxion falls upon "lh. 


Liga 
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1 Ligaments by which the Stone hangs, which is more 


0 dangerous. | 

nl | if the hardneſs and contuſion be not very ſtub- 
00 born, ir may be cur'd; by applying the following 
ſoft Pultrs. Take Hony and freſh Butter melted, of 
eech half a pound; juice of green Coleworts, a 
a jound ; leaves of Rue, without the Stalks, a large 
hen 


handful, black Soap, a quarter of a pound; Bean 
Flower, a pound. Stamp the Rue in a Marble Mor- 


'on- tar, then add the Horny, and afterwards the juice 
40. of Coleworts, Butter, and black Soap. Mix em 
e well without heat, and, with the Bean Flower, 
0" inake a Pultis to be applied cold with a Hog's 
zu Bladder, and kept on with a Bandage ty'd about 
un the Horſe's Back; renewing the Application every 
110 day. If the ſwelling be accompanied with a great 


Inflammation, add to the whole Compoſicion, 
two drams of Camphyr, diſſolv'd in three Spoon- 
ulls of Spirit of Wine. But if the tumour be 
ated in the Ligaments above the Stone; you 
muſt chafe the part with Spirit of Wine Cam- 
Porated, before you apply the Cataplaſm. | 

If there is matter generated in the Stone, apply 
t0 the part where the matter ſeems to be ſeated, 
Enplaſtrum Divinum, ſpread on very ſoft Leather; 
then apply the Pultis; and, if there be any mat- 
ter, the Plaiſter will draw it. The Plaifter 
- be taken oft once a day, but needs not be 
chang'd. | 


nt end of the Cure; and give him two ounces of 
vu Prunelle every day mix'd with Bran, which 
mult be nis only food. 

lf che matter appears ſo high above the Stones; 
dat it cannot be conveniently evacuated, you 
mult open a Paſſage with a red hot Iron at the 

om of the Cod, without touching the Stone. 
Hh 2 Then 
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Then anoint the Cod with Baſilicum, and lay over 
it Beet- leaves ſmear'd with Butter; putting into the 
hole a Tent anointed with Enplaſtrum Divinun 
melted in Oil of Roſes : which indeed is an excel. 
lent Remedy, in all caſes, where a Sore is requir' to 
be kept open. 

This Method regularly purſu'd, will certainly cure 
the Horſe without Gelding; which is to no purpoſe 
when the Malady is ſeated in the Ligamehts; andis 
always dangerous, till the pain be aſſwag' d and the 
defluxion ſtopt. 


— w— __ 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Of the Lack, Looſneſs, or Flux of 
Wb the Belly. 


HE L24& or Flux, which is frequently fatal 

to Horſes, is occafion'd by ſuch a weakneſs of 

the Stomach , that the Food paſſes thro? the Guts 
almoſt without any alteration, (which is a va) 
dangerous caſe;) or by the corruption of Humous 
either gather'd in the Stomach, or thrown upon !t 
from other Parts. The External Cauſes, att, 
eating too much Provender, feeding upon mouldy 
or rotten Hay, frozen Graſs, Rye-ſtraw, and other 
unwholeſom Nouriſhment; drinking very cold Wz 
ter, immoderate Fatigue, exceſſive Fatneſs, drink: 
ing immediately after the eating of a great quantil 
of Oats; and ſometimes, want of Exerciſe. If ts 
Excrements voided boil and ferment upon tis 
Ground, the Diſtemper proceeds from overheatel 
Choler, and is rarely dangerous, nay ſometim» 


profitable. If the Excrements are white, tis a ig 
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the of crude cold Humours ; if they be watery, they 

denote a great weakneſs of the Stomach. Loo/reſſes | 
occafion'd by drinking cold Water in Summer, or | 
melted Snow, or eating tender Graſs, or other looſe- 
ning things; .are not to be regarded. But thoſe 
which come without a manifeſt External Cauſe, 
ought never to be neglected. 

As for the Cure: If the Excrements are mix'd 
with ſmall pieces or ſcrapings of the Guts; you 
muſt immediately endeavour to prevent a fatal 
Ulcer in thoſe Parts, by giving two or three times 
a day a pint of a cooling ſofining Decoction; 
nz. Of 1wo ounces of Barley, the like quantity of 
tbe roots of Marſh mallows, and an ounce of the 
jouder of Sal Prune/le, boil'd in three quarts of 
Water to a quart, If the Diſtemper is caus'd by 
len, you muſt have recourſe ro Cordial Pouders, 
or Pills; and other hot Remedies, capable to 
lrengthen the Stomach, and relaxated Parts. 


fatal Sometimes a Loo/re/s is a ſeaſonable Effort of 
ok Nature, to free it {elf of a troubleſom load of Hu- 
Cuts Mours : Bur it it continues above three Days, with 
very de loſs of Appetite, it mult be ſeaſonably check d; 
10ur Wor ſometimes Horſes are founder'd by its long 


on it continuance. 
ae, In this caſe, the Horſe's Eood may be Bran 
zuldy N woiſten'd with Clare? „or Barley parch'd on a Peel, 
other {Wd then grownd ; and the beſt Hay. Bur Oats ate 
| Wa-W together improper. As for Remedies, you may 
Irink-WM%2in with a /couri7g Olyſler, viz. 
anti lake Wheat-bran well ſiſted, and | | 
F tee Barley, of each two bandfuls , 8 | | 
tet Roſes, a bandful; true Opium w_ 
eatel cet mall , half a dram; boil em in Whey | 
times r feed Mater for the ſpace of a quarter of 
a 1908” bor, then add the leaves of wild Succo- ' 
2 Agrimony, Beets, white Mullein, ad | 
Hh 3 Mercury, | 
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Mercury, of each a handful. In two quarts of ile 
ftrain'd Decoftion diſſolve the yolks of fix Kees, 
Honey of Roſes and brown Sugar f each four ounes 
Mix, and make a G/yſter. After the Operarion of 
the Giyſter, give him wo ounces of liver of Anti 
mony, or half an ounce of the golden Sulphur if 
Antimony , in moiſten'd Bran: Perſiſting in thi 
Method for a conſiderable time; for theſe Medi: 
cines corroborate the Guts, and allay the Fermen- 
tation of the Humours. This done, you may injett 
an adſtringent G!yſter : tor inſtance, 
488 Take Knotgraſs ( or Shepber('s 
Glyſter. S purſe) and white Mullein, of ach 
a handful , Plantan-leaves; two hand: 
fuls ; wild Pomgranate-flowers, half a bandful; ile 
ſeeds of Myrtle, Lettuce, and Plantan; of each tw 
ounces. Beat the Seeds. and boil em in three quaris 
of Beer or Barley-water, with half a dram of go 
Opium cut into thin ſlices, then put in ii 
Herbe, and afterwards a handful of dry'd Riſes 
Add to the ſtraining, half a pound of Honey 9 
Roſes , and four ounces of Sugar of Roſes. Make 


a Oyſter. 
A Potion for If the Fax be not ſtoppd b 
*he Hun. the uſe of the Antinony, you m 


| continue to repeat the Giyſters; and al 

the ſame time, give the following Potion. Tat 
eight large or ten ſmall Nutmegs, put em upon 
point of a Knife, and holdem over a Candle tt 
they be burnt to a red coal; then caſt em nt0 « 
quart of Claret, breaking them with your fingen 
and after they have flood in infuſion all N 
flrain out the Wine in the Morning, and make yo 
Horſe drink it blood-warm; keeping him bridi 
two Hours before and after. This is an Excelle 
Remedy for Men, as well as Horſes. 
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e For a Superpurgation in a Horſe: 


er; Take of Plantane-leaves in Summer, A Remedy for ; 


nces. Wi ir the ſeeds in Winter, a ſuff- Ow — 
n al cient quantity. Boil em in three quarts 
4. , Beer; and add to the training, Catholicum, 7wo 


unces; Rhubarb and SeaPd-Earth, of each four 
sand. Make a Giyſter, to be repeated twice or 
Aeli. thrice. In the mean time, exhibir a Potion of 1wo 
den gurt of Milk, in which you have quench'd Sree! 
injec * or ſix times; mix'd with wo ounces of the 

flones of roaſted Grapes, and an ounce and a half of 
"I ibe ſhavings of Ivory, calcin'd, and beaten to a very 


je pouder. 
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CHAP. XXXVL 
Of the Falling of the Fundament. 


1 Falling-out of the Fundament is - occa- 
ſion'd by a violent Flux, or the Piles, obliging 
tz Horſe to ſtrain violently ; or (as it often hap- 
pens.) by cutting off the Tail; in which caſe, it it 
$ accompany'd with a great ſwelling , tis almoſt 
Wnays a fatal ſign of a Gangrenc ſpreading towards 
las Back: and if it docs not quickly yield ro the 
la Remedies, the Horſe may be given over 

I 1017, 

This Malady ought never to be neglected; for ir 
Wy be attended with dangerous Conſequences: 
and therefore you muſt anoint the place with O27 
if Roſes bloodwarm, and afterwards endeavour to 
pitt up. After two or three ſucceſsleſs attempts, 
jou mult have recourſe to what follows. 

Beat ſix drams of the Salt of Lead in a Mortar, 
ring on it by degrees a ſufficient quantity of 

"i | 


70 
h 4 Goats- 
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Goats-Milk, (or, for want of that , of Cows-Milk) 
till they aſſume the conſiſtency of a liquid Ointment 
Anoint the Part with this Ointment; and put into 
the Fundament a Tent dipt in the ſame: repeating 
the Application from time to time. Or, 1 

Take pouder of burnt Oyſter-ſbelli, too ounces, the 
green middle bark of anAſh-tree beaten, four ounces, 
Cor, for want of that, tivo ounces of the dry burt, 
good Honey, a quarter of a found; and balf a pound 
of the anew] Dough of a Rye-loaf ready to be pit 
into the Oven. Make a Pultis without hear, to he 
apply'd cold to the Fundament; renewing the Ap- 
plication every twelve hours. | 

If theſe Applications are not attended with ſuc 
ceſs; as ſoon as the inflammation and great heat are 
remov'd, you muſt cut off the part of the Fund 
ment thar hangs out, with a ſharp Knife, heated 
red-hot, to prevent a Flux of Blood. 
If the Fundament ſhrinks into its place when the 
Horſe reſts, and falls out again when he trots, üs 
a fign of a Fiſtula: in which caſe, the beſt and 
oſt ſucceſsful way, is to tye a piece of firong 
Packthread about it, and cut it quite off with a 
red-hot Knife; anointing the Wound afterwards 
every day with Album Rhafis, and then rubbing ths 
Fleſh with Siccativum Rubruum. 


CHAP 


Part 


and 1 
tollo! 
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CH A P. XXXVIL 


Of Warts, Chops, Pains, Ratt-tails, Mules, and 
other foul and Watery Sores in a Horſe's Legs; 
and of ſwollen and gouty Legs, occaſion'd by 


71% ſuch Sores : together with a deſcription of 

ound the Compoſition and Virtues of the white 
1 Honey-Charge. 

0 be 


NE of the beſt Secrets in the % 
world for Warts in Horſes limbs, 
and likewiſe for the Knots of the Tarcin; is the 
following Recipe. 88 | 

Put three ounces of pouder of Copperas into a 
Crucible, with an ounce of Arſenick in pouder. Place 
the Crucible in a Charcoal-fire , ſtirring the matter 
ſrom time to time, but carefully avoiding the ſleams. 
Continue a pretty ſmart degree of heat, till the 
whole matter be ſomewhat reddiſh; then take the 
Crucible off the fire, and, after tis cool'd, break it, 
ond beat the matter to a very fine pouder. Incorpo- 
rate four ounces of this pouder with five ounces 
of Album Rhaſis; and make an Ointment to be 
applied cold to the Warts, anointing them ſlightly 
every day; and they will fall off like kernels of 

uts, without cauſing any {ſwelling in the Legs. 
But you muſt rake care, to anoint only the Wins, 
and neither to work nor ride the Horſe during the 
application of the Ointment. When the Warts are 
allen off, which will happen in a Month's time; 
aeſs the Sores with the Counteſs's Ointment, and in 
2 Month more the Cure will be compleated; for 


the Sores are uſually very deep, when the Warts are 
arge. 


Some- 
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Sometimes a ſharp malignant Hy. 
> Fog acks o mour fretting the Skin occatfons Cleft, 

| and Chops on the bought of the Pa. 
ſterne; which are accompanied with Pain and 3 
very noĩſom ſtench. In this caſe,ſhave away the Hair 
From the fore place, in order to keep it clean; and 
apply the white Honey-Charge or the Coachmar'; 
Ointment, which will quickly heal the Chops, if 
you renew the Application from time to time. If 
foul Fleſh retards the Cure, touch it with Spirit 
of Vitriol two hours before the application of the 
Charge. The Oil of Hempſeed, or that of Linſeed 
ſhak'd in a Vial with an equal quantity of Branch, 
is alſo very proper to qualifie the ſharp Humours, 
and to heal and dry up the Chops. If theſe Remedies 
do not operate effectually, apply one of the drying 
Ointments. When a Horſe is ſubjeS to theſe Clefrs, 
I take it to be the beſt way, to keep the Paſterns 
continually ſhav'd, and to cut the Hair off thoſe 
places as often as the Mane, taking care not to cut 
the Ferlock. | 


Sometimes a ſtinking fretting Mat- 


0 ove .. ains ter iſſues out of the Pores, and deadens 
Sore, in 4b the Skin of the Poſtern and Fett 
Legs, Joynt, and even of the whole Leg; 


| and ſometimes is ſo corroſive, that 
it looſens the Hoof from the Cronet at the Heel, 
appearing on the Skin with a white colour. This 
is always uſher'd in by a ſwelling, and accompanied 
with pain; and at laft aſſumes ſuch a venemous 

uality , that *ris ſucceeded by Warts and Cletts. 
t appears uſually at the firſt fide of the Paſterns, 
and afterwards afcends to the middle of the Leg 
peeling oft ſome part of the Hair. If it continues 
any time, the whole Part is over-ran with Ward, 
Clefts, and Nodes, which make the Cure ver 
difficult. As for the Cure: Take away two pouncs 
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of Blood as ſoon as you perceive it; then give 
him every Morning for eight days together, the 
Decoclion of Guaiacum or Box Wood, and afterwards 
purge him; obſerving the fame method as was pre- 
{crib d for an inveterate Farcin. This method 
will remove and prevent all ſorts of Infirmities in 
the Legs of Coach Horſes. In the mean time 
you muſt immediately ſhave away the Hair, and, 
if the Leg be not gourded, rub the ſore places 
very hard with a Wilp, and then apply the follow- 
ing Ointment. 

Take a pound of black Soap; an or- 
dinary glaſs-ful of Spirit of Wine; = yin Wwe. 
two ounces of common Salt beaten iy S. 
ſmall, three ounces of burnt Allum ; | 
with a ſufficient quantity of Meal, make an Oint- 
nent, to be applied to the place without any ban- 
dage, or cover. The next day waſh the part 
very clean with a new made Lye, and fo re- 
new the application of rhe Oiniment from time to 
tim. | 

Take two pounds of Common Hony; : 

put 'em in a new glaz'd Pot, over a 1 Lee 
very ſmall Fire. As ſoon as it begins for 2a — 
to vol, remove it from the Fire, and uſe. 
mcorporate with it Verdigreafe in fine 

fouder, and white Vitrio! grofly beaten, of cach 
four ounces. Then fet the Pot again on a ſmall 
tire, ſtirring the matter, and add two ounces of 
Calle, in very fine pouder. Take it off again from 
the Fire, and after flirring it for ſome time, add 
a ounce of Sublimate, beaten very ſmall, ſtirring 
al together till they be cold. And then you may 
make it ſtronger, by adding four ounces of Agua 
oz, This Oimment may be kept a long time. 
Anoint the Sore ſlightly with it every day. For 

arts indeed you need not be ſo cantions. * 
egs 
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Legs are not gourdy, this will certainly do. But 
if the Legs are ſwollen and gourdy, you muſt take 
what follows. 

| Take white Vitriol and Allum, of each 
A Water for 4 arg and à half; boil em in a cley 


Pains an 5 f | 

, glaz'd Earthen Pot, with five pints of 
N — Water, to the conſumption of one half, 
Legs. © Cut oft the Hair, and make the Sore 


5 very clean, and bath it every Evening 
with this Water; which is the beſt Medicine I ever usd. 
If the Legs are not Gourch, the 


TheCoachman's following Ointment is a cheap and 
9 * of effectual Remedy for Pains, Clef, 
that are mt Mules, and Rat-Tails. I ake common 
gourdy, = Hony, and pouder o Copperas, of each 


a pound and a half; mix em in a Pit, 
over a gentle fire, ſtirring *em conſtantly till they 
begin to boil; then take off 
matter is half cold, add an ounce of Arſenick i 
pouder. Then ſet it on the Fire again, ſtirring it 
mill it begins to boil. Then take it off, ſtirring i 
perpetually till it grows cold, but ſo as to avoid ile 
norſome ſmell. , Anoint the part {lightly with thus 
Orntment, once every two days, the part being fit 
ſhav'd and rub'd with a wiſp. If you lay either hi, 
or Oldenburg's Ointment, too thick upon the pat, 
*rwill raiſe a Scab inſtead of drying up the Sore. 

The ſwellings accompanying these 
Sores, are curd by ſhaving the Hait 
about the ſore place very cloſe, and 
anointing every day with Oz of Lit 
feed, mix'd and ſhaken with Brand; 
renewing the mixture every time it is uſed. 
that does not ſucceed, you muſt apply the white 
ou Charge, renewing it every day, and at ev} 
dreſſing, wiping away all the matter with B+ 


If the Gourdy Legs are cover'd with Warts, if 
following 


A Cure for 
gourdy Legs, oc- 
caſion d by theſe 
Sores. 


the Pot, and when ile 
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glowing Remedy will make em fall away by 


But WY degrees; being call'd, by reaſon of the durableneſs 
ake of its effect, rhe Perpetual Cauſtick. 

Put an ounce of ſtrong Aqua fortis, 1 
ach with haf an ounce of Silver-Lace, Ii, or tie per. 
en WM burnt, waſh'd, and · dry'd into a Ma- peiualC auſtick. 
5 of nice; placing it on hot Aſhes, till | 
alf, the Silver be diſſolv'd, which quickly turns reddiſh. 


Then augmenting the Fire, evaporate all the Aqua- 


ing tie, and there will remain ar the bottom, a brown 
Sd. ter, which muſt be kept dry and cover d. 
the Wl This Medicine, call'd Lapis Infernalis, might be 


made more effectual and proper for Men; by 


, taking 7wo ounces of the Pilings, or thin plates of 
mon Wl fine Silver, diſſolv'd in five ounces of ſtrong Aqua- 
each Wi fortis;, and pouring the ſolution into a glaſs Cu- 
Pot, MW urbit, cover'd with its Alembick; and drawing off 
they Wi one half of the Agzafortis, with a heat of Aſhes 
the Nor Sand. After the Veſſel is cooPd, you will find at 
e in Witte bottom, a certain matter, in a faline form; 
g Which muſt be ſet on a ſmall Fire in a pretty large 
y it Cernan Crucible, (to prevent its boiling over) 
the all the ebullition ceaſes, and a matter ſinks to the 


tas bottom; after which augment the Fire a little, and 
fit e matter will aſſume the form of O. at the bot- 
this, m of the Crucible. Pour this 0:/-/ike ſubſtance, 
part, to a very clean mould, ſomewhat hor, and anoin- 
. ed with Tallow, where it will grow as hard as 
theſe Stone; and afterwards keep it in a well ſtop'd 
ulaſs-bottle, and in a dry place. This Stone alone 
and WMrubb'd upon Warts every day, will deſtroy them; 
u, to prevent waſt, the ſmalleſt pieces of it may 
andy; e beaten to pouder, and ſtrew'd upon the Warts ; 
ter which the Scabs will quickly tall away. The 
ond Preparation is very effectual againſt Cancers 
u Men, if they be touch'd with it every day, till 
ley fall away. *Tis likewiſe proper againſt Figs, 
| a, proud- 
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proud-fleſh, and other excreſcencies. The Silve 
intangling the Agua fortis, keeps up the ſolid form, 
' which Copper, Iron, and ſuch like imperfect Me 
tals would not do. | 
If the Hoof is ſeparated from the Cronet at the 
Heel, the white Hony charge will cure it, and mike 
the Hoof grow. The Compoſition of that Medi: 
cine is as follows. | 

Boil erghteen large Lilly Roots, cot 
( or, for want of theſe, a pound and 
a quarter of the — onaf of Linſeed) 
in two gallons of Whey, which I tale 
to be better than Beer. When the Roots begin tc 
grow ſoft and cleave under your Finger, add ebe 
of Mallows and Marſhmallows, without the Stalk 
of each ten handfuls. Boil till all be reduc to: 
Maſh, pouring in Whey from time to time, te 
make up the waſt. Then ſtrain the Marſh through 
a hair: ſieve turn'd upſide down; and boil the ſtrain 
ing for ſome time with Ta/low and Butter, of tac 
2 pound, ſtirring all the while. Then remove ths 
Veſſel from the Fire, and as ſoon as you perceive 
that the boiling is perfectly ceas'd, incorporate th 
Ingredients with Hony and common Turpentine, 9 
each a pound. If it be not thick enough, thicken i! 
with wheat Flower ; but the better way is to bol 
the. Maſh at firſt to ſuch a conſiſtency, as ſhall nd 
need any Flower to thicken it. It muſt be key! 
well cover d; and tho it appears mouldy, it ma 
be very good nearer the bottom. If the moiſture 
was well evaporated in the boiling, *twill keep te 
months in a dry place. If it be too thick, you m 
add a little Beer, when you uſe it. *Tis appli 
cold with Flax, to the ſore place ſhav'd, after t 
manner of a Pultis, renewing the application once 
day, till the Sores be dry'd up; taking care to wipe 
off ihe matter from time to time, and to * 
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Wir very ſhort, for it grows very faſt, during the 
iſe of this Remedy. It ought to be bound on 
with broad Liſts of Cloth, after the manner of an 
Expulſfoe Bandage. Inſtead of this Charge, Farriers 
re wont to apply the white Plaiſter, which does a 
little temper the ſharp humours, but does not aſ- 
wage the ſwelling. *Tis prepar'd thus. Boz/ baif 
1 pound of H with a Litron of fine Wheat flower, 


chop ind a pint of Milk; ſtirring *em gently over a little 
ir, till they begin to incorporate and grow thick. 
el Then adding four ounces of common Turpentine, and 

cake 1100 0127.5 of Oil Olive, continue boiling and ſtirring 


for ſome time, and apply it as you do the Hony 
Charge. This is a cheap Remedy, and not alto- 


| 
we gether ineffectual, when the ſores are ſmall, and 
0e inveterate. | 
e Sometimes after a long Application of the Hony 
rough Charge, the humours being condenſated upon the 
ran lein, and the moiſture dry'd up, make the Legs 
ec rollen and hard. In which caſe, , ,,., 
e the Take half a pound of Quicꝶſiluer 5 and. Ointment to 
ce br ounces of the pouder of Brimſtone'* © difſlve ſwel- 
e th corporate em in a Mortar with the %s in the 
„ eite, till the Quick/ilver be kill d. 
ken if Then adding a pound of Tallow, mix and make an 
o boi 0in1ent. Shave off the Hair very cloſe, and 
11 no erwards rub the part with a Szr/ing/e till it 
epi ons hot, without making it raw; then apply this 
nao inment, holding a red-hot Iron- bar near the part, 
piltuc e make it penetrate the deeper. Wrap it about 
pr dich a Hog's-Bladder, and lay a cover over that, 
2 m binding on the dreſſing with a piece of Liſt, not 
ppliel Cords which leave an impreſſion. Renew the ap- 
er e Pication as before, every 48 hours, omitting the 
once mubbing with the Srſingle. This Ointment never 
, wipe 4115 to cure inveterate hard ſwellings, unleſs they 
p th low a Farcin, or the Horſe be old; in which caſe 
tui de cure is abſolutely impoſſible. 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXXVIII. . 
Of Halter-Caſt. 


Gti Horſes indeavouring to ſcrub their 
Head, Neck, or any other itching part, with their 
binder Feet, intangle their Foot in the Halter; an 
by ſtruggling violently to Diſengage themſelves, oc: 
caſion very dangerous hurts in the hollow of the 
Paſtern. In this caſe; clip away the Hair; and 
anoint the part Morning and Evening, with equa 
quantities of Linſeed Oil and Brandy, well mix ly 
ſhaking ina glaſs, taking care in the mean time to 
keep the Foot very clean. I once cur'd a Horſethat 
had cut the infide of his Paſtern to the bone, upon the 
two Chains, with which he was ty'd; by clipping 
off the Hair, applying once a day the whire Hoy 
Charge bound up with a cover, and anointing the 
Leg with the Duke's Ointment ; and applying at the 
ſame time to the CGonet, which was ſwollen and 
inflam'd, an adſtringent of the pouder of un/lack'l 


Lime, mix'd with the ſecond Water, for | was aftraid OI 
he ſhould have caſt his Hoof. During the Cue, 
there fell off Eſcars; And all the Farriers doom! W——. 


him to irrecoverable lameneſs; but in a month's time 
he was cur'd, and did not halt above fix Weeks. Tis 
true, many Horſes do not eſcape ſo well: Howerer 
this may ſerve for an Inſtance of the efficacy of the 
white Hony Charge. If the hurts be ſmall, with 
out a ſwelling; black Soap with Spirit of Wine, di 
the Oil remaining atter the evaporation of Wins 
mix'd with Oil in an equal quantity ; or the Dukes 


1 0 2 
Ointment, will quickly heal em. I 
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A PPENDIX 


CONTAINING, 


A Deſcription of ſome Diſeaſes, 
and the Receipts of ſome 
noted Medicines, omitted by 

Monſieur Solleyſel. 

Extracted from the beſt Authors 
on that Subject. 


oma — — —— 


Of the Anticor. 


HE Anticor is a dangerous Sickneſs, 
ariſing from a redundancy or inflamma- 
tion of the Blood, occaſion d either by 
high Feeding, without Exerciſe; or by 
ad Riding. In this Diſeaſe the corrupt and in- 
md Blood rendevouzing about the Heart, gathers 
0 a viſible Swelling in the middle of the Breaſt, 
lt oppoſite to the Heart, from whence the word 
"icor is deriv'd, Before this Swelling appears, the 
orſe groans when laid a and hanging * 

* Is 
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his Head refuſes to eat. If this Swellings aſcends 
to the Throat tis preſent Death. To prevent this 
Diſtemper the Horſe ought to be bled before he is 
turn'd to Graſs, or put to feed in the Stable, and 
likewiſe two or three Months after ; eſpecially if 
his Blood be black and thick, which is a ſign of 
Inflammation and Corruption. As for the Cure: 
Immediately upon the appearance of the Swelling, 
draw a large quantity of Blood from the Plate- 
Veins, or if you cannot find them, from both fides 
of the Neck. Then give him a Drink of Djapent, 
with Ale, adding an Ounce of brown Sugar-Candy, and 
half an Ounce of London Treacle. After that rub the 
Swelling every Day till it become foft, with Hg 
greaſe, Boar's-greaſe, and Baſilicon, incorporated to- 
gether in equal quantities. Then open it, and wah 
the Sore with Copper as-Water, made of two Quart: if 
Water ; balf a Pound of green Copper as, an handful of 
Salt, a ſpoonfu! of Honey, and a branch of Roſemary, al 
boil 'd together, to the conſi T balf the Liquor, the 
quantity of a Walnut of Alum being added before it u 
taken off the Fire. After you have waſh'd the Sore, 
apply an Ointment made of Rofin and Wax, of eacb Wl the fi 
the quantity of a Walnut, melted together, balf a pond Wl « in 
of clean Hogs-greaſe, a ſpoonful of Honey, a pound f erery 
Turpentine, and an Ounce of Verdigreaſe in fine Powder. Lver 
Some chooſe to ſtrike the Swelling in divers places Wl Hum 


with a Fleam, that the Corruption may iſſae WW Th 
forth; and then anoint it with Hog's-greaſe made Will Graye 
warm. N pare t 
| and di 

1 no 
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Of Bleymes. 


Bleyme is an Inflammation between the Sole 
A and the Bone of the Foot towards the Heel. 
There are three ſorts of Bleymes : The firſt being 
generated in fpoil'd wrinkled Feet with narrow 
Heels, are uſually ſeated in the inward or weakeſt 
Quarter. In this cafe, pare the Hoof betimes, and 
let forth the Matter, which is almoſt always of a 
brown colour; then pour in Oil ds Merveille, 
charging the Hoof with a Remolade of Soot and 
Twpentine. Theſe Bleymes are prevented by keeping 
the Horſe's Feet clean and moiſt, and making him 
ſtand five or ſix Hours every Day in his own Dung, 
moiſten d with Water; and knocking down the 
Heel when he is ſhod, that the Sinew may be ex- 
tended, and fo prevent the ſhrinking of the inſide 
of the Hoof, by which the Bleymes are almoſt al- 
ways occafion'd. | | 

The ſecond ſort, beſides the uſual Symptoms of 
the firſt, infects the Griſtle, and muſt be extirpated, 
s in the cure of a Quitter-bone ; giving the Horſe 
erery Day moiſten d Bran, with two Ounces of 
Liver of Antimony, to divert the courſe of che 
tumours, and purifie the Blood. 

The third ſort is occaſion d by ſmall Stones and 
Gravel between the Shoe and the Sole. For cure, 
pare the Foot, let out the Matter, if there be any, 
and dreſs the Sore like a Prick of 4 Nail. If there 
b no Matter, take out the bruis d Sole. 
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Of Seymes or Falſe-Quarters. 


Falſe- Quarter is a Cleft (for the molt part) on corp 
the inſide of the Hoof, accompany'd with 2 
violent Pain, and ſometimes Bleeding, and opening 
as the Horſe ſets his Foot to the Ground. This Di- 
{temper is only the effect of a dry and brittle Hoof, 
and narrow Heels. For cure, Cut away the old 
corrupt Hoof, and then take the Whites of nine Eggs, 
the Powder of Incenſe, unſlack'd Lime, Maſtick, Verdi. 
. greaſe, and Salt, of each three Ounces ; mingle theſe 
rogether, then dip in as much Hurds as will cover 
the Fore- Hoof, lay it on, and all about it lay Swine's 
greaſe, an Inch thick or more; do this alſo below it. 
And tie it on ſo as that it may not be ſtirr d for a 
whole Fortnight at leaſt : Then apply it freſh again; 
and the Horſe will require no other drefling to ac- 
compliſh the Cure. If the Horſe ſtarts or ſhrinks 
when you lay your Finger on the Falſe-Quarter, 'tisa 
ſign Corruption is gather'd within it; in which cafe, 
open it with a Drawing-knife, let out the Corruptt- 
on, and lay on a Plaſter of Horſe- dung, Salt, ans 
Vinegar. | 

Others commend the following Method: Drau 
the Fal/e-Quarter with a Drawing-Iron ſo near to 
the quick, that a dewy moiſture flows out; then 
put a Hoop of Wood, about an Inch broad and 
very thin, twice about the Cronet, faſtning it on 
both ſides with a piece of Filleting; the place being 
firſt anointed, as well as the Hurd, with the fol 
lowing Ointment. ping. 

Take of the Roots of Hart s. Tongue, Comfrey, ani eure; 
Mallows, of each half a Pound: Having ſlic d em am Gy 
ſmail, boil em in two Quarts of Alicant, till tn mac 
Roots become ſoft : Then ſtrain em thro' a fine Var: 


Seaifer, and add, of Venice-Turpentine, dn eight D 
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Burgundy-Pitch, of each half a Pound; black Pitch, four 
Ounces ; of the oldeſt Oil. Olive a Quart; melt and 
boil all (bating the Turpentine) till they be well in- 
corporated ; then take em off the Fire, and put in 


| , your Twrpentine, ſtirring it till it be cold. 
ing | 
7... 8 TJ 
of, 
old Of the Curb. 

s, 
2 Carb is a long Swelling, reſembling a Pear, 
eſe upon the back part of the Heel of the Knee of 
wer Wl tie Hinder-Leg, occaſion'd by carrying great Bur- 
dens, or Strains when Horſes are young, which 
v it. weaken the great Sinew. For cure; Apply what- 
or 2 euer is good for a Spavin; or bind the Hoof ſtrait 
ain; wich a broad Incle a little above the Curb; then 
) ac- ub and beat the Curb with a ſmooth Hazel-ſtick ; 


after that thruſt out the Corruption, and put into 
tisa de Hole two Barley-corns of White- Mercury for 


caſe, Ml wenty four Hours. This done, anoint it once a Day 


upti- vich melted Butter. 


ö and 
Draw 93 . 
ar to Of a Jardon. 

then 
| and A Fardon is a callous Humour upon the Hough, 
it 0088 £4. cauſing Lameneſs, and occaſion d by ſuch Ex- 
being *ciles as throw the whole weight of the Body up- 
e fo. n the Hough, eſpecially by ſudden ſtops upon Gal- 


Ping. For the moſt patt it is hereditary. For 


„ e ire; Apply a Reſolvent Plaſter made of Diachylum 
d em am Gummy, Cinnabar, Bdellium, Opopanax, and Am- 
ill they wmiacum, 2nixt ith Oil of Spike, Turpentine, and new 
a fine Far: And after the Plaſter has been usd ſeven or 


tn Days, give the Fire. 
Ii 3 0 
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Of a String- halt. | and 


| on 
1 Horſes are ſubject to an ugly Di. df: 
ſtemper call'd the String-balt, for the molt WM ein, 
3 the Hinder-Legs; in which they pull up the take 
ecte 


d Leg much higher than the other, twitching WI you | 
it up as if he trod on Needles. For cure; Take WM Plaſt 
up the middle Vein above, and- underneath the 
Thigh, and under it you'll find a String, which you 
mult cut away with a ſharp Knife; and then andint 
the place once a Day with the following Oint- 
ment. 5 
Take of the Oil of Worms, Petroleum, Oil of Nervus, 
Piece-greaſe (made of the threds of Shoemakers Lea- 
ther) and Oil of Spike, of each an Ounce ; London Trea- 
cle, two Ounces ; Hops-greaſe, a Pound ; melt all toge- 
ther, and after that itir it till it be cold. Anoint BN of Ry 
the place every Day for eight Days together, hold- bes 
ing a hot Fire- pan to the place, to make the Oint- 
ment ſink the deeper. After the inunction, wi WW — 
him with a ſoft Thum- band of Hay, from the Pa- 
ſtern to the top of the Hoof; taking care to keep 
him warm, and not to ride him hard for a Monti. 


nn 


— — 


K Of the Bone- ſpavin. 


HE Bone or Dry-Spawin is a Swelling. as big 
| 4 as a Walnut on the inſide of the Hoof, juſt 
under the Joint, and near the Maſter-Vein. "154 
firſt ſoft, but in time it grows as hard as à Bone, 
and fticks very cloſe to the Bone, making che Horſe 
Lame. Iis a hard matter to cute it; however y0¹ 
may try the following Remedies. | 


— ———— 


4 Tale 
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Take equal quantities of Unguentum Apoſtolorum 
and White-Sublimate, and apply it upon a Pledgit to 
the Spavin, having firſt caſt the Horſe, and open'd 
and ſcal'd the Spavin with a ſharp Inſtrument; 
defend the adjacent Parts, eſpecially the Mafter- 
Ven, from the Corroſtve, by applying dry Lint; and 
take care you do not touch the Maſter-Vein when 
you lay 4 * the Spauin. Above the Coroſtve lay a 
Plaſter of Piteb, Roſin, Turpentine, and Hog's-greaſe, 
round about the Hoof. After twenty four Hours 
open it, and if the Corraſtve has not ſufficiently con- 
ſum'd it, apply a freſh one. After that dreſs the 
Wound with a warm Salve of Turpentine, Deer . ſuet, 
Max. 1 
o prevent a Swelling from running into a 
Savin, ſhave away the Hair about it, and anoint 
it two or three Days with Natural Balſam; and 
then Tay on a Charge made of three Ounces of the Oil 
of Roſes, an Ounce 7 Bole- Ar moni ack, half an Ounce of 
Wheat-floure, aud the M bite of an Egg. 


re 
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Of the Blood-ſpavin. 


HE Blood or MWet-Spavin is a Swelling on the 
L Hoof, continually ſupplied with Blood from 
the Maſter-Vein. *Tis eaſier cur'd than a Bone-Spavin. 
The beſt Remedy is this : Having ſhav'd off the 
Hair, and taken up the Vein, letting it bleed as 
long as it will, apply twice a Day a Cataplaſm of 
C . Dung and bruis d Linſeed, as hot as it can be 
endur d. When this has ripen'd the Spavin, break it, 
and lay on a Plaſter of Pitch, which mult not be re- 
nov d till it falls off of it ſelf. 


Mid | of 
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Of the Hough-bonny. 


HC ien is a round Swelling on the elbow of 
the Hoof, proceeding from a bruiſe, by beat- 
ing againſt a Poſt, or otherwiſe. For cure; Pull 
the Sore a little from the Sinew, and pierce it to 
the bottom with a red-hot Iron, ſharp at the end 
like a big Bodkin, and ſomewhat bending at the 
point, Having thruſt out all che Jelly, tent the hole 
with Flax dipt in Turpentine and Hog 3. greaſe melted 
together, and anoint the out- ſide with warm Hg 
greaſe. Continue thus, making the Tent leſſer and 
leſſer till the Sore be cur d. But above all, the belt 
Remedy is what follows : Apply to che Swelling 
Hay boil'd in old Urine ; and if it comes to Suppura- 
tion, lance it in the loweſt part with a thin hot 
Iron: When the Matter is let out, tent it with a 
Salve of Turpentine, Deer's-ſuet, and Wax, laying a- 
bove it a Plaſter of the ſame Ingredients” 


— * - —— W * = *" — 


Of a Cramp. 


A cramp is the contraction of the Sinews of any 
one Limb. For cure; Chafe it with Ving 
and commen Oil, and then wrap it all over with 
wet Hay, rotten Litter, or Woollen-cloaths, 
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Of the over-ſtretching or relaxation of 
4 Sine w. 


Ake Blood from the Schackle Veins in the Paſtern, 

then flea a very fat Puppy-Dog, of two Months 
old, immediately after he is kill'd; bruiſe his Fleſh 
and Bones together, lay them on a Cloth, and bind 
it claſe to the Sinew-ſtrain as warm as you can, 
having firſt bath'd it with Brandy, and taken care 
to throw away the Dog's Guts. Some prefer a Fat 
Cat usd in like manner. 


of Gaunt-Belly'd or Light-Belly'd Horſes. 


F a Horſe's Belly ſhrinks up towards his Flanks, 

you may conclude he is very Coſtive, and af- 
ited with much unnatural Heat, and will always 
be very waſhy and tender, and very unhealthy after 
bard Labour. In order to cure; you muſt know 
that all Horſes have two ſmall Strings, extending 
tom the Cods to the bottom of the Belly, one on 
each ſide, Theſe Strings you muſt break with your 
Fingers, and then anoint the place every Day with 
Freſb-Butter, and the Ointment Populeon mix d in equal 
quantities. 
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Of the Ambury. 


= Ambury- is a great ſpongy Wart full of WM -— 
Blood, with a Root like a Cock's-Stone, hap. 
pening for the moſt part about the Eye-brows, No. 
ſtrils, or Privy-parts. For cute; Tie a Horſe-hai 
(which is much better than a Thread) hard about 
the Wart, and in ſeven or eight Days twill fall off 
If the Wart be fo flat that you cannot bind any 
thing about it, take it away with a ſharp hot Iron, 
eutting it round about, and ſo deep as to leave none 
of the Root behind; and then dry it up with the 
Powder of Verdigreaſe. In ſinewy places, where a — 
hot Iron is improper, eat out the Core with Mbit 
Sublimate, then ſtop the hole with Flax dip'd in the of 
White of an Egg for a Day or two; and at laſt diy it 

up with uſtak'd Lime and Honey. | 


3 


— — — 
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Of the Cords. 


T HE Cords is a ſtring that runs from the 
1 Schackle-Vein to the Griſtle in the Noſe and 
between the Lip; or two Strings lying betwixt the 
Knee aud the Body, which run through the 
to the Noſtrils, making a Horſe to ſtumble and 
fall. As for the cure; ſome take the ſharp end 0 
a crooked Harts-horn,and putting it under the 
twine it ten or twelve times about, till the Hoiſe be 
conſtrain'd'to lift up his Foot; then they cut the 
Cord and put a little Salt into the place. Oths 
draw a Pottle of Blood from the Vein that deſcends 
on the inſide of the Leg, and after ſeven Days waſh 
him with Beef-Broch. Others again apply a Plalie 
of Muſtard, Aqua- Vitæ, and Salkt-Oil boil'd * 
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And there are ſome Farriers that bathe the Horſe's 
Legs with the Grounds of Ale, and then rope them 
up with wet Hay-Ropes, 


- of — 5 * — — —  —— 
ap- 

No- Of the Hungry- Euil. 

hair 

out F a Horſe ſnatches at his Food greedily, as if he 
off, [ would eat a piece of the Manger, give him 
any WY Milk mix'd with Wheat-Meal to drink, a Quart at 
ron, time, and feed him with Provender by little and 
one WW little at a time. 

| the 

re a — — — 
\ the Of the Stag-Evil, or Palfie in the Jaws. 


Ometimes a Horſe is taken with a ſtiffneſs of 
the Neck and Jaws, ſo that he cannot move 
em, but turns up the Whites of his Eyes; and at 
uncertain Intervals of time is ſeiz d with a Palpi- 
ation of the Heart, and beating of the Flanks. If 
is Diſeaſe be ſpread all over the Body, it uſually 
proves mortal. The ordinary cauſe, is the Horſe's 
King expos'd to the cold after a great heat. As 
bor the cure; Give him ſoftening Clyſters Morning 
ad Evening, and let him Blood once in two Days, 
ul you ſee ſame ſigns of amendment. Lay before 
lim a little Bran, with a great quantity of Water, 
dat it may be as thin as Broth. After the uſe of 
Uyiters and Bleeding, chafe the Neck and Jaws 
fry hard with equal quantities of Spirit of Turpentine 
nd Aqua- Vitæ, united by ſhaking. Two Hours 
Ker rub the ſame parts very hard with the Oinr- 
nent of Marſh-mallovs. Afterwards continue to apply 
Anus Vite in the Evening, and the Ointment of Marſh- 
"ow: in the Morning. If the Diſcaſe affects the 


whole 
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whole Body, give three or four good ſoftning Ch 
every Day; rub the Horſe's Veins with Ointmen if 
Marſh-mallows and Spirit of Wine, and cover hin 
with a Cloth dip'd in Lees of Wine heated, under his 


H 
or noi 
* the H. 
a) | ſwoll' 
dneezt 
1 | Palate 
HE Crepance is an Ulcer in the fore-part of alter. 

che Foot, about an Inch above the Cronet, o- which 
caſion'd by a hurt receiv'd in leaping over a Bar or Other 
otherwiſe. Waſh it with warm Mine and Urine, and Will ether 
if tis accompany'd with a Swelling or Inflammation cloath 
apply the bite Honey-Charge. Black-Soap with Sprit Pitch, 
of Wine is a very e ual Remedy, | | table, 


ü — — 
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IX 


0 Crepances. 
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Of the Stones drawn into the Body, 


N a Stoppage of Urine, attended with an In- 
flammation of the Neck of the Bladder, ſome- 
times the Horſe's Stones are drawn into the Belly 
by the violent contraction that the Pain occaſions. 
In this caſe all Diureticks muſt be avoided ; and we 
muft have recourſe to bleeding plentifully in the 
Flanks, /oftning Chyſters, and the inunction of the 
Sheath and Stones (after the Horſe is caſt) with an 
Oil made of Marſh-mallows, Linſeed, and Vioket-leave, 
boil'd in Oi-Olive, and then mix d with Oil of Lin 
feed; and withal fomenting the Parts with the warm 
Herbs. As ſoon as the Stones appear tie em about 
with a ſoft Leathern Thong: After which make the 
Horſe riſe, and he will both Stale and Dung. In à 
deſperate caſe, exhibit an Ounce and an half of the 
Preparation of Antimony, call'd the Angelical Pn, 
made up into a Ball with Butter and White-Wine. o 
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n Of the Head- Ach. 

Li | ; | ; | ; 5 

im Orſes are ſometimes liable to Pains in the Head, 

his occaſion'd by extream Heat or Cold, Blows | 


or noiſome Smells. The ſigns are, hanging down of 
the Head, dropping of his Urine, dimneſs of Sight, 
ſwoll'n and wateriſh Eyes. For cure; make him 
Sneeze by Fumigation ; then let him Blood in the 
Palate, keeping him faſting fourteen Hours 
after. This done, ſpurt into his Noſtrils Wine in 
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Sable. 


5 which Eupborbium and Frankincenſe have been boil'd. ö 
Others adviſe to let him Blood three Mornings to- 1 
and eecther, then walk him a while; and after that "Fi 
ion coath him, and cover his Temples with a Plaſter of Ml 
ort puch. Let him eat but little, and ſtand in a dark 1 


Of an Apoplexy or Palſie. 


ee a Horſe will be ſo taken, either in the 
Neck, that he cannot put his Head down to the 
Fly round, or in the After- parts, that he cannot riſe, 
the Sinews of his Flank being palpably hard. For 
cure; Anoint his Neck with Oil of Peter, drying it 
in with a hot Tron, and then wind a little looſely 
about his Neck, from his Shoulders to his Ears, a 
Thumb-band of the longeſt hotteſt Dunghil-Licter. 
It the Malady lies in the After-parts, lay him upon 
the Litter of a hot reeking Muckhil, after the Parts 
are anointed, and lay a Cloth over that to keep it 
on, renewing it four times a Day. 


of 
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Of tbe falling, of the Creſt, Mangineſs in the 
Mane, or the ſhedding of the Hair. 
T Heſe Diſeaſes proceed from Poverty or over. 
riding. Blood-letting and good keeping will 
certainly raife the Creſf, Anointing with Butte 
and Brimftone will cure a Mangy-Mane. And the ap- 
Plication of the Aſhes of Sourhernwood mix'd with 
M Oil, will make the Hair ſmooth, thick, and 


— — 
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Of a Canter in the Noſe, Mouth, or any other 
part of the Body. 


— 
_— 


Ake equal quantities of the Juice of Planar, 
Vinegar, and Poxyder of Allem, and anoint the 


Sore twice or thrice a Day. 


Of the Poll-Ewil. 


HE Pall. Ev; ſo call'd from breeding in the 
Poll, behind the Ears, is a great Swelling ol —— 
Inflammation, occaſion's by a Bruiſe or Blow, or 
the Horſe's ſtrugling with a new Hempen- Haltet. 
There are ſome Poll. Evil, in the Head, and ſome in 
the Neck: But for a general cure, the: following 
Remedy will ſerve ; Shave off the Hair, and app, Take 
a Plaſter of Black Shoemakers-Wax, ſpt ead upon rub 
white allom'd Leather, till the Impefthunne breaks. 
Then apply a hot Poltice of White-Wine, boiling hot, 
mix'd with the Lome of a Mud-Wall, Straws an. 
all; renewing it once a Day till the Impoſthume * 


well. 
| J 


— 
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ho | For a Horſe burnt by a Mare, and for the 
Colt-Evil. 


er- Tris is known by the Mattering of his Yard. For 
vill cure; Take a Pint of White-Wine, in which 


boil a quarter of a Pound of Roch-Allom; and 
when it is cool, ſquirt it with a Syringe as far into 
his Yard as you can. If he ſheds Seed give him 
eyery Morning a Ball of Turpentive and Sugar mix d 
wether. Some anoint the Yard with a Salve of 
the Powder of Avens, and Leaves of Betom, ftamp'd 
with White-Wine. 


— 


— ————_.4 —̃ 


To cauſe 4 Horſe to Piſs, for his relief in 
ſome Colicks. 


UT two Ounces of the Syrup of Dialtbæa to a 

quarter of a Pound of Caftile-Soap ; beat em 
nell together, make pretty big Balls, and diſſolve 
ne of em in a Pint and a half of ſtrong Beer, ſcalding 
lot. When *tis lukewarm, give it him in a Horn, 
ad let him faſt an Hour after. 


— 


—— 


fr a Horſe that Gauls between the Legs, thro 
Heat or ill Dreſſing. 


Take a new Egg, cruſh it between his Legs, and 
4 oy the gaul'd places with it, after the Sores are 
Pd, | 


To 
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To kill Lice. 


T2 the Jaice of Beets and Staves acre, beaten 
rogether, and anoint the Body all over with 


— 


it. 
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For a Horſe's Tard that is foul'd or fur'd with- 
out, ſo that he piſſes in his Sheath. 


T Ake freſb Butter and Vbire· Mane Vinegar, melt 
them, then pull out his Yard, take off the filth, 


and waſh it with the Butter and Vinegar ; injecting WM half al 
alſo ſome into his Yard. | they b 
\ 5 then ac 

* | TINTED. cr, of 
* al che 

Of. the Stiffling- Ap 

"A Horſe is ſaid to be Stifled when the Stiffliny- os 
bone is out of its place, ſo that it ſticks more n- 1 

out on the one ſide than the other, and the Horle firing 
dares only to touch the Ground with his Toe. For $ they 
cure; Set a Patton-Shoe on his ſound Foot, and lo and F., 


turn him to Graſs; for that will compel him to 
tread upon his Lame Foot, and the ſtraining wil 
recall the Stiffiing-bone to its place. Or ſwimming 
in a Mill-Pool or Pond till he Sweats behind meh comp 
Ears will perfect the cure; tho' ſwimming is impto- 
per for any other Strain but this. After the ſwim- 
ug lead him home cloath'd, and peg the oppoſite 
Foot as long as he ſtands in the Houſe ; When heit 
dry, rub in an Ounce of the Oil of Turpentine, ſhak® 
in a Glaſs with as much frong Beer; tho' this makes 
it {well a little for the preſent, yet it proves an el. 
fectual and ſpeedy cure. i 

| Schmit? 


” 
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Schmit Ointment, very effectual in reſtoring, 
the Hoof. 


Ake half a Pound of Roſin and a Pound of Oil 

Olive, melt them in a Copper Baſon tirfd ; 
quarter of an Hour after the removal of the Veſſel 
from the Fire, add Maſtick and Olibanum in Pouder, of 
ech an Ounce and an half; ſtir the Ingredients 
wether about half a quarter of an Hour, and then 
ad half a Pound of common Turpentine, continuing 
o ſtir a little longer to PEER the whole. 

Ac the ſame time take half a Pound of Honey, and 
half a Pint of ſtrong Aqua · Vitæ, boil them gently till 
they begin to ſmoak, not forgetting to ſtir them: 
then add Verdigreaſe and Copperas, in very fine Pow- 
ler, of each three Ounces, ſtirring and boiling till 
ll the Subſtances be united; and as ſoon as the mixs 
ure is half cold pour it into the firſt Baſon where 
he Oil is, which ought to be half cold alſo : Mix 
together, and immediately add ewo Ounces of 
nore it Alom in fine Powder, one Ounce of Orpiment, 
firing and mixing em with the reſt; and as ſoon 
s they are all incorporated, add Flower of Linſeed 
nd Fenugreek, of each three Ounces, ſtirring the 
Maſs till it be almoſt cold; at laſt add two Ounces 
it Abes in fine Powder, ſtirring till ic be incorpora- 
kd wich the reſt of the Ointment, which will then 
* compleated, and muſt be kept in a Pot. Its co- 


ui ur is not much different from that of Agia 
gore This Ointment cleanſes, reſiſts Corruption, heals, 
ak 0d makes a fine Cicatrice ; and this alone may 


e to cleanſe the greateſt Wounds, to ſeparate a 
lader, or any other extraneous Body, and draw 
m out of a Sore; mix the Ointment with an 
Kal quantity of Sagar, and apply it cold with a 

K k Bolſter 
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Bolſter of Flax. The ſame Application is conveni. 
ent when one of the quarters of the Hoof is cut 
away. | | 

| Since the Hoof does not always fall quite away 
at once, but by degrees, and uſually after conſide- 
rable Intervals ; you muſt apply this Ointment cold 
to all the fore and raw Parts ; and if the Fleſh grow 
too faſt, or appear frothy, burn the higheſt part of 
it, and then apply the Ointment. - 01 
This Ointment alſo is very proper for Wounds it 
the Withers, and in all other parts of the Body, fo 
it keeps em very clean, and prevents a Ga 

Thoſe who carry Trains of Horſes to the Army 

or travel with a great number of Horſes, ſhould al 
ways make proviſion of a ſufficient quantity of thi 
Ointment. And if Farriers had it in their Shops 
they would daily make new Diſcoveries of its Vir 
tues, and lay aſide the uſe of the Unguentum Appl 
rum, and all drying Powders. The Application 0 
this Ointment, after the uſe of an actual or prientic 
Cautery, and after the Scabs are fall'n off, is a pre 
ſent Remedy for. all Quitterbunes, whether they 
ceed from outward or inward Cauſes. | 
It may be called an excellent kind of A 
and very effectually reſtores and ſtrengthens the Sole 
when the ſuperfluous moiſture of the Fleſh hinde 
its growt n ox $3" all 
Lou may cure watry or running Sores in you 
Coach-Horſes, by ſhaving off the Hair, and app! 
ing this Ointment daily. The ſame may be all 
uſed in the Cure of Pricks or Stubs 5 but there al 
other Ointments more effectual in that caſe. 


— 
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Neat-Herds Ointment for the Mange. | 


Ake burnt. Allom and Borax in fine Powder, of 
each two Ounces; White Vitriol and Verdigreaſe 
beaten to a very fine Powder, ſof each four Ounces : 
put em into a very clean Pot, with two Pounds of 
Honey, and boil em over a clear Fire, ſtirring all the 
dubſtances together till they be well incorporated. 
After the Ointment is cold, add two Ounces of ſtrong 
Hqua-Fortzs, keep it well cover'd for uſe, ſtirring it 
once a Day, during the firſt ſix Days. One Appli- 
cation, or two at moſt, will perform the Cure; but 
you muſt take care that the Horſe may not be able 
toreach it with his Teeth. If his Tail be Mangy, 
you muſt firſt ſcrape the place. | 


Sometimes this Ointment, when it is laid on thick, 
makes the Skin fall off like Scales, but without any 
danger, for the Scab may be eaſily ſeparated, by a- 
dointing it with Tallow ; after which the Horſe is 
perfectly freed from the e, and even tho' the 
whole Cuticula or Scurf-Skin fall off, it will come 
= with the Hair, rarely leaving any conſiderable 
ark. 38 5 | 
This Ointment is not only good for the Mange, 
but alſo for the Pains, running and watry Sores, 
foul Wounds and Ulcers, Arreſts, Mules, and other 
lich like Sores, which it dries up effectually; but it 
dught not to be apply'd when the Legs are ſwoll'n 
 gourdy ; for after the drying up of the Sores, 
ve Legs remain till ſwolbn and full of Humours, 
Which will certainly break forth in ſome other part; 
ind therefore the Humour muſt be firſt evacuated by 
e White Honey-Charge, or ſome other convenient Re- 
tedy, and then dry d up with this Ointment. 
The ſame Remedy cures the Sores in the Urinary 
ages of Oxen, that proceed from their being 
KK 2 - htaltily 
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naſtily kept, and heals Wounds in Horſes, but not 
without great Pain and Smarting. Tis a fort of 
eApyptiacum, of excellent uſe for the healing of foul 71 
Sores in the Feet, or any other part of the Horſe's 
Body. *Tis ſtronger than the Counteſſes Ointmen, 
but does not bind fo effectually; and is not inferior 
to the beſt eAgypriacum, for cleanſing Wounds and 
Sores, and conſuming corrupt Fleſh: - 


" * 


dt. 2 


— mn. — — ———— 
he 


The Counteſſes Ointment, to heal and cloſe up 
the Sores occaſion d by Impoſthumes in the hairy. 
part of the Foot. 5 


Tax half a Pint of Aqua Vite, and a Pound of 
. Honey, boil em over a very ſmall Fire, in a 
clean glaz'd Pot, ſtirring em with a Slice till the 
Honey be throuꝑhly heated and incorporated with the 
Aqua-Vite ; then add Verdigreaſe, Gall, and Venetian 
Borax, of each two Ounces, ſtrain'd thro! a fine 
Searce, with two Ounces of Wbite Vitriol beaten ; 
boil em altogether over a gentle Fire, ſtirring em 
till they be well incorporated, and keep the Oin- 
ment for uſe, in the ſame Pot, well covered. 


Apply this Ointment cold, on a little Cotton ot 
Flax ; and, above that, charge the whole Foot with 
a white or black Reſtringent : Thus the Sore will be 
healed, and the Hoof faſten'd to the Skin, after ths 
firſt or ſecond Application. wt 

In this caſe, the main ſcope of the Cure ſhould be 
to ſtrengthen and bind the upper parts, or to die 
the Matter downwards. This may be done, d 
applying the Ointment above, with the Reſfring® 
Charge over it, and drefling the hole made in tt 
Foot with the Vulnerary Water, the burning Balſam, 0 
the Oil de Merveille, or of Gabian. 1 
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The Duke's Ointment proper for all ſorts ef 
Swellings accompanied with Heat, or Inflam- 


C's | 

ut, mat ions. 

5 8 N 

nd Ake clear and pure Linſeed Oil, one Pound; 


Flowers of Brimſtone, four Ounces ; put em 
into a Matraſs or Glaſs Phiol with a long Neck, 
letting it ſtand in a. moderate ſand heat for the 
ſpace of an Hour ; after which, augment the Heat, 


and keep it up to the ſame degree, till the Flowers 
be perfectly Gllolv d In the mean time, before the 
Oil grow cold, leſt part of the Brimſtone fall to the 
bottom, melt a Pound of Talow, or of Boar 
dot Wl Greaſe, in another Veſſel, with two Ounces and an 
n 2 8 half of bite. Max; inſtead of which, if you can 
the — 1 Horſe's Greaſe, the Remedy will be more ef- pl 
the al; but then you muſt take four Ounces of Wax, 10 


becauſe Horſe's Greaſe is not ſo thick as the Boar - 

fine Bi Greaſe. The wa and Wax being whally melted, 

| Jour in the Linſeed Oil, and removing the Veſſel 

em m the Fire, ſtir the Ointment with a flice of A/ka- 
On- vr. Root till it be cold. © + | 

It reſembles Ointment of Roſes ; for the Brimſtone is 

lo perfectly diflolv'd,; that you can hardly perceive 

n A it, otherwiſe than by the Smell. This Ointment is 


win apply'd\cold ; it cafes Pain, and aſſwages all ſorts 
ill of Swellings, Blows, Bruiſes, Ce. in the Withers, 
x 088 Hams, Sheach, and other Parts of the Body; pro- 


vided it be applied for a conſiderable time, 


Kk3 
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The ſupparative or ripening Ointment, call d, 


Baſilicum. - 


Ake Yelow-Wax, Sheep's-Suet, Roſin, and Black- 
| Pitch, of each half a Pound, cut em into 
ſmall pieces; then put five Pounds of OiLOlive into 
a Baſon or Pot; ſer it over a pretty ſtrong Fire, and 
when the Oil is. hot, add the other Ingredients ; 
after they are wholly melted, ſtrain the Liquid mals 
through a piece of Canvaſs or coarſe Cloth, and 
then add a Pound of Turpentine, ſtirring it conſtantly 
till jt be cold: So ſhall: you have an excellent Sup- 
purative; with which you may ever chafe the Parts 
that you mean to ripen, or anoint Tents with it, in 
order to digeſt and ripen the Matter. 


K—ͤ— 


— 


e Te DT 
The Liquid Cauſtic, _ 


＋ the Spirits of Salt and Nirre, of each two 
1 Ounces, put em imd a Matraſs, and after 
the ebullition is over, if any happen, add two 
Ounces of Quickſilyer, and place the Nlatraf in : 
moderate heat, till the Mercury be conſum d or dil- 
appear ; then add two Drams of good Opium, and 
'ou Will have an excellent Cauſtjo, which mult be 


- 


kept in a Glaſs Phiol. | 
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The true Ointment of Montpelier. 


T* ke of the true Ointments of Roſes, Marſh-mallows, 

Populeums, and Honey, of each a Pound; mix 
em cold, and keep em in a Pot cloſe cover d. This 
Ointment ſtrengthens without Heat, and is proper in 
all caſes where there is occaſion for Charges or Oint- 
ments, Note, The Ointment of Roſes is often adulte- 
rated, by taking Tall, coloured red with Alkaner, 
and waſhing it in Roſe-Water ; as well as that of Po- 
paleum, by adding Verdigreaſe, to give it a bright 
green colour, and ſo make it more ſaleable. 


— — 


An excellent Powder for Purſive Horſes. 


FPAke three Pounds of Linſeed, and ſpread em 
in an Earthen Pan; put the Pan inte 
an Oven, as ſoon as the Bread is taken out; ſhut 
the Oven, and ſtir the Seed in the Pan once every 
Hoyr. Continue after the ſame manner to put the 
Pan into the Oven, immediately after the Bread is 
taken out, till the Seeds grow dry and brittle, and 
all their moiſture be exhal'd. Then take two Pounds 
of Liquorice raſp'd,. or rather a Pound of the black 
Juice of Liquorice, which is more effectual, and al- 
molt as cheap; Aumiſeedi, Half a Pound; Sage, and 
Leaves and Flowers of Hyſſop dry'd, of cach half a 
bound; Car du Benedifius, and Leaves and Flowers 
of Leſſer Centaury, of each four Ounces; Leaves of 
Long Birthwort, two Ounces; Speedwel and Sanicle, 
of each two Handfuls z Roots of Elecampane, four 
Ounces ; Comfrey, and Roots of Marſb-mallows, or 
Mallows, of each two Ounces ; Gentian, half an 
Qunce ; Miſletoe of the Oak, two Ounces; dry all 
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the Ingredients in the Shade, reduce each of em to 
Powder apart; mix em together carefully, and 
preſerve the Powder in a Leathern Bag cloſe tyd 
Give the Horſe every Morning two ſmall Silver 
Spoonfuls of this Powder in two meaſures of moi. 
ſten'd Wheat Bran, making him faſt an Hour and 
an half after. At Noon and at Night mix a Spoon- 
ful with his Oats, which muſt be alſo moiſten'd; 
and in the mean time give him no Hay, but only 
good Wheat-Straw. If the Horſe is not eas d by 
a methodical uſe of this Remedy, you may con- 
clude his Purſiveneſs to be incurable. 


THE 


GE, how to know it while # Horſe hath Mark, Page 14. 


what is neceſſary to be kept in Memory for that end, 15. 
old Horſes labour, eat, and ſleep better than young ones. 17. 
how to know the Age of a Horſe that is paſt Mark, ſbell- 

tooth'd, or hollow-tooth'd, or counter mark'd, 17. Signs of old 
Age, 18, 19. 

Agility, ſee Vigour. L 

Amble, its true Motion and difference from a Walk, 189, 190. 

Ambling, how to know if a Horle ambles well, 61, 62. the true 
and eaſieſt way to make a Horſe amble, 175. Amble and Trot, 
both prejudicial to Speed, 158, 159. 

Anbury, 362. 

Anticor, 353. 

Antimony, its Analyſis, 314. 

Antimonial Preparations, 313 · Golden Sulphur of Antimony, 316. 

Apoplexy 2 365 4 | 

Appetite, hom to know if a Horſe has a good Appetite, 68. a 
good Belly no certain Sign 4. a good _— 69. how ta preſerve 
if on 4 Journey, 74, 75: tite loft, 229. 

Arched Legs, an Imperfe&#ion or Horſe, 31. why Spaniſh and 
rang x _ are commonly arch'd, 3 1. how to Iboe arched Hor- 
es, lee ſboeing. 

Arman for s loſs of ite, 230. 

Arreſts, ſee . — 

» 275. | 
Ayres, or artificial Motions of a Horſe deſcrib d, 191. 


Ack-gall'd, 229. fwa 'd, 
Bi Sinew, its beſt ; by . in the Pre- lg it ſbould be 
lerge, firm and ſeparate from the Flank=bone, 31, 32. 


The 
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The Bag wherein the Foal came forth of its Mother's Belly, gun 4. 
gainſt all Diſeaſes under ſix Years old, 151. 

Balls for running Horſes, 154. Markham's Cordial Ball: ſo much 
efteemed by all Engliſh Farriers, 169. Chewing Balls to retripuy 
the Appetite, 231. Cordial Balls, 234. 237. 

N deſcribed, 192, how to perform it, 217. 

IDS, 227. 

Barrs deſcribed, 2. how they ſhould be ſhap'd, 8. if the Barr of thi 
Mouth be hurt and healed up, "tis a bad Sign, 57. 

A Bath to preſerve a Horſes Legs after a Journey, 79+ 4 Bath to 7e. 
ſolve hard Huniours, 266. | 

Bay, the moſt common of all Colours, 63. all Bay Horſes have black 
Tails and Manes, 63. dappl'd Bay and dark Bay, 63. 

Beard, its due Qualities, 8. 

Beat ing upon the Hand, how to cure it, 217» | 

Belly, when wel! ſhap'd, 11. how to know if 4 Horſe has a good Bel- | 
ly, 47. ſome Horſes haue the Shape ef a Cows Belly. 48, 49. bw 
to recover 4 good Belly, 48. a Caution concerning light bellyd | 
Horſes, 48, 49. how to cure Gaunt or Light-belly'd Hosfes, 362. 

Bitt, how to accommodate 4 Horſe with a Bitt proper for him, 70. 
135. 139. light Bitts beft upon a Journey, 70. 4 Deſcriptim of | 
ſuch Bitts as are moſt in Uſe, 136. of the Canon Mouth jointed in 
the middle, 136. of the Canon with a feft Mouth, 136. of the 
Canen with a port Mouth, 137. of the Canon Mouth, the Liberty 
after the Form of a Pigeons Neck, 147. of a Scatch-Mouth with 
an Upſet or mounting Liberty, 137. of a Canon Mouth, the Liber- 
ty after Mr. Pignatel's faſhion, 138. gentle Bitt- mout hs preferable 
#0 rude ones, 138. Horſes arm themſelves two ways againſt the 
Operation of the Bitt, 143. how to prevent their ſe doing, 143. 

Bitings of mad Dogs and venemous Creatures, 304. Bitings of Mice, 
306. Bitings f Serpents, 307. " 

Blazes divided in the middle croſs ways, a fign of an odd Diſpeſttion, 
67. es 

Bleeding at Noſe or Mouth, 246. from a Hound, 300. after bloud- 
letting, 229. | 7 | 

Bleymes, what it is, and how it comes, 99- 119. bow cur d, 351. 

Blindneſs abſolute, how diſcern'd, 24, 25. how occaſion'd in Fo 
by eating Oats, 151. re a” 

Blood ftal'd, 258. Ebullition of the Blood, 327. Blood-runumg 
Itch, 327. 2488 | 

Blooding profitable in many Diſeaſes, 128. ſix Reafons for letting; 
blood, 128. the Inconveniences of letting-blood, 129. what paris of 
the Body "tis proper to bleed in, and upon what Occaſions, 129, 
130. Precautions to be obſerv'din blood-letting, 131. how #0 fop 
the exceſſive Bleeding when a Horſe is bled in the Palate, 130. bon 
to adjuſt the Quantity and Quality of Blood, 1 32, 133. 

Blows, 267, 268. 20 N ; wt 7 

Body, how to know if a Horſe has a good Body, 47. 4 lig be- bod 
Horſe that's fiery, quickly deſtroynhimſelf, 48. Bones 
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Bones broken, 263. 
Botts, 233 
Bran vet, good for Jean Horſes, 81. ſcalded Bran good after Bleeding, 
131+ Bran inſtead of Oats proper before and 2 Bleeding, 132. 
Branches of a Bridle, 139. rude and gentle Branches and their 
Efefs, 139, 140+ how to diſcover what Branch is for 4 
Horſe, 140. a ſtrait Branch like a Piſtol, 140. a Branch after 
the Conſtable of France's Faſhion, 140. a Branch after the Form 
of a Gigot or Leg, 140. 4 Branch after the Form of a bent Knee, 
proper for Horſes which arm themſelves againſt the Operation of 
the Bitt, 141. 4 Branch after the French Faſhion proper to raiſe 
lack 4 Horles Head, 142. another Branch hardy for the ſame purpoſe, 
142. 4 Branch more hardy to bring in a Horſes Head, 143. ano- 
ther Branch more hardy than the preceeding, 143. what Bran- 


| ches are moſt proper for ſlender Necks and tender Mouths, 144. 
Bel- | how to know a rude Branch from a gentle one, 144. 
bow ll Bread made of Barly and Beans proper for Racers, 153. Nothing is 
more apt to ſurfeit a Horſe than new Bread, 162. Bread to be gi- 
ven to a running Horſe in the ſecond Fortnights Feeding, 162. 
Breaſt-plate, its due Length and Situation, 71. a 
Breath ſhore, 309. | | 
Of Breeding, and how to raiſe à good and beautiful Race of Horſes, 
145. the Duke of Newcaſtle, he beſt Author apon that Sub- 
ject, 144 
Brittle Fore-feet ſhould be anointed upon @ Journey, 77. 
Burning by a Mare, ſee Colt-Evil. 
urſtenneſs, 338. 8 


( ins ſpoil the Feet, 119. but are convenient in time of Froff, 
119, 120. Calkins faſbioned like the point of a Hares Zar, 
- very dangerous, 87, 120. great ſquare Calkins are the worſt, 

1, 120, 

Canker in any part of the Body, how cur'd, 366. 

Canon, ſee Birt. 

Capelet, what it is, 35. | | 

priole, an artificial Motion, 192. how to perform it, 216. 

vezon, how to fix it, 194, 195. ſee, nward Rein. 

Perpetual Cauſtick, 349. Liquid Cauſtick, 374. 

Champing on the Bitt, a Token of 4 good Horſe, 58+ 

Channel deſcribed, 2. its be Shapes, 8. 

Cheſt foundering, its Canſes and difference ſrom Purſineſ, 52. 

Cheſt founderin 309 


dun. a ge Chain makes a thick headed Horſe lig be onthe Hand, 


187. 

Chops or Cracks inthe Legs, 346. 
Cry ſtal of the Eye, H 22. 
Cinnabar Pills for Wound, 294. 

cles, the firſt riding of a Horſe upen Circles, 194- 


Clay 
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Clay blue, good to recover a Horſes Feet, 39, 80. 
Clefts in the Legs, 346. | 
Cloſed behind, an Imperfection in the Hams, 34. 
Coach, fome Horſes not proper for à Coach, 30. 48, 4 Cautim ty 
be abſer vd in buying them, 48. the firſt ſboeing of Coath-Hirſy 
is of Conſequence, 97. 
| Cods inflam'd or jwill'd, 337 · | 
Coffin deſcribed, 3. Coffin-bone deſcribed, 4. its falling down dj. 
figures the Foot, 118. de 
Cold, 4 great Enemy to Horſes, 150. 
Cold with a Cough, 235. with a beating in the Flanks, 235, 236. 
Colick in general, 255, 256. a Colick from over-feeding, 250, 
Wind Colick, 251. Colick from glaſſy Phlegm, 252. Worm Co- 
lick, 254. Colick from a ſuppreſſion of Urine, 256. 
Colour, Obſervations upon the different Colours of Horſes, 63. 
Colts of ones own Breed not to be made Uſe of for Stallions, 149, when 
te ſeparate em from the Fillies, 1 52, 
Colt-Evil cur d, 367. 
Cooling Medicines to be cautiouſly uſed, 3 15. 322% 
A Cord or hollow along the Ribbs, a fore-runner of Purſieſs, 55 
Cords cu d, 362. 
Corner Teeth deſcrib'd, 2. the Age known by them, 3. 
Coronet deſcrib d, 3. how it ſhould be ſhap'd, 12. Ulcers in the Co- 
ronet, 46. A 
Corvet, what Motion it is, 192. how to make Corvets ſtraight ſu- 
wards, or along aWall, 211, 212. Corvets fide-ways, 213. Co. 
vets backwards, 214. Corvets upon the PVolts, 214. the Cre 
and Saraban upm Corvets, 21 5. how to change upon Corvets,225 
wery dull or very fiery Horſes improper for Corvets, 216. 
Couch, how io make a Horſe conch upon his out · ſide, 207. 
Cow dung ſofrens the Sole, 77 « but ſpoils the Hoof, 79. 
Cough in Foals, 151. 
Congh, 307. | 
Conntermark'd, ſee Age. 
Cramp, how cur'd, 361. 
Crapandine, what it is, 46. how cur'd, 364. 
Creſcents, what they are, 118. 
Creſt fallen, its Cure, 366. 
Crocus Metallorum, 312. 
N (both moiſt and dry) ſeldom eur d, 34. Crown 
cab, 286. 
Croup, a Horſes Croup too much ſubjeBed by Circles, 202. Croup 
pit 100 much out, or too much in, how corrected, 205, 206. Croupy 
bow i” jlould he ſhap'd, II. what a Rocking Croup is, 55+ 
Croupade, what it is, 192. how to perform it, 217. 
Cropper, when and how to uſe it, 91, | 
Curb, what it is, 35. large Curbs, 139. howto cure Curbs, 357 
Cur, fee Interfere. | | | Duck 


roun. 


Croup 
Croup 


$, 357: 
Dark, 
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Ark, the darker you keep a running Horſe the better, 160. 
Deer-colour, 65. 

Lieutenants Decoction, 311. | 

Demy ayre or Demy-volt, what it is, 191. how to change upon 
Demy-volts, 209- ; 

4 Detergent for a Gangreen, 299. 

Diſunited Legs, how put to rights, 191. 

Dock-piece, how to manage it upon a Journey, 71. 

Dragon, or white Spot in the bottom of the Eye, 85. 

Drench, how to prepare and exhibit a Drench, 125. 

Drinking ſoon = hard riding pernicious, 76. 

Driving muſically, what it is, deſcribed, 23. 

Dull, a ſign of a dul Lazy Horſe, Gr. | 

Dung of # Horſe to be obſerv'd upon a Journey, 18., moiſten d Dung 
good for Horſes Fore-Feet after ſhoeing, 88. 92. 95, 96. 103. 
109. Slimy and Viſcous Dung ſhews that a running Horſe is mot 
duly prepared, 155. | 

Duſt upon a Journey aries a aj Mouth, and ſpoils his Appetite, 4. 


Ars, when well ſhap'd, 5. 
Eel-back'd Horſes, 65. 
Eletuary of Kermes, 233. 
Emetick Wine, 241. 314 
Ermin'd white Feet a good Mark, 67. 
tence of Vipers, 251. | 
Eye, how it ſhould be ſhap'd, 6. how to judge truly of a Horſes Eyes, 
22. how to know moon Eyes, 23. what Colours are moſt ſubje# to 
weak Eyes, 25. what time Horſes are moſt ſub ject to a Weakneſs of 
Sight, 25. ſome vulgar Errors about the trying of a Horſes Eyes, 
25. the Eye-pits hollow, a Mark of old Ae, 6. unleſs the Horſes 
be got by ola Stallions, 20. 
Eyes, their Diſeaſes, 242. Rheums, 242, 243. Infamations, 244. 
my or Hurts, 244. Films, 245. weeping Eyes, 244. Moon» 
Yes, 245. 
Je· water, 243. 4 cheap Eye-water, 243. 


Alls, 334. Falling of the Fundament, 343. Falling upon the 
Ground or in the Water corrected, 180. 
Farcy occaſioned by exceſſive Feeding after a Journey, $1. 
arein recent, how cur'd, 325. inve:erate, 326. 
Faults in Horſes, how diſcover d, 26. 
Feather in the Forehead a good Sign, 51. 67. as allo upon the Ply 
sf the hind Thigh, 67. 
Feeding, ſee Running Horſes- Ss f 
Feet, how to know a Horſes Feet, 41. fat Feet hard to diſtinguiſh, 


42. weak Feet, what it is, 44. too long Feet are bad, 45. foun- 


«rd Feet grow fill worſe, 47. White Feet, ſee white, Fees be 
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be prick'd upon a Journey, and ſtop' d over night with Con- dug, 
77. what is meant by tender Feet, 78. Flat Feet, ſze Shoeing, 
Large Feet apteſt to be ſpoil'd, 98. Feet, their Diſorders, 280. 
Feet waſted or ſhrunk, 288, 289. | 

Fevers, 322. Fevers from foundering, 310. 

Figs on the inſide of the Jawbone not dangerous, 27. Figs on the Froſh 
what they are, 39. how to know if @ Horſe has had em, 39. 

Fillers deſcribed, 3. | 

Fire, the only Remedy for an Ox-ſpavin and Jardon, 37. "tis prof 
table to the Hoof upon many Occaſions, 43+ Fire, how to give it, 269. 

Flanks deſcribed, 3. their due Form, 11. when a Horſe has no Flanks, 
47. how to know when his Flanks are oat of Order, 49. 

Flexible Joints the chief Quality of a Horſe of manage, 30, 31. 

Foal, how lone 4 Mare goes with Foal, and which is the moſt prope 
time to foal herein England, 146. at what time Foals are to 
be wean d, and how ordered, 1 50. | 

Foal Teeth, 2. ; 

Food, dry contributes much to the Beauty of Horſes, 152, 153. 

Foot, its Parts deſcribed, 3. when it ought to have a Star, 5. in 
Heel ought tobe large and open, 42. is ought neither to be tw fat, 
nor too ſmall, 46, 47 | 

Forehead, bow beſt ſhap'd, 1 5. _ 

Fore-legs, how they ſhould be ſpap d, 12. 

Formes, what they are, 34. they are an uncommon but dangernu! 
Imperfection, 34. . 
Foundering, Obſtructions in the Lungs occaſioned by Foundering 

309+ Ravert occaſioned by it, 310. 
Foundering, how to prevent it after hard riding, 80. s Hſe 
founder d in the Feet, ſhould neither have his Toes pared, nor his 
Heels much taken down, 119. 
| Fret, ſee Colick. | 
Froth in the Mouth a goed Sign, 9, 58. eſpecially if it be white 
and thick, 58. | 
Fruſh or Frog deſcribed, 3. how it (bould be ſhap'd, 13. it ought # | 
be pair d flat, 101, 
Fruſh ſcab'd, 285. 
Fund, ſee Source. 
Fundament fallen down, 343. 
Fuzies dangerous, 33+ 


(Glens of @ Horſe's Back on a Journey, how prevented and curd, 


* — — — ——— —— —_— — . = 
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| 

| 76. Galling between the Legs cur d, 368. 55 
| Galls en the Back, 299. Saddle Gall, 292. Harneſs Calls, 300. 8 | 
| Gallop, its true Morion, 190, 191. Galloping before blood-letts 7 4 
unſeaſonable, 132. Galloping as ſoon as the Horſe comer u Ble 
the Water prejudicial, 159. | | Leg 


1 Gangreen, 298. 


| Gatherers, the Uſe and Diviſion, 2. Geld- 


Geld- 
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Geldings not ſo eaſily reduc d from ſome Tricks, as Stone - Horſes, 59, 

Giddineſs, 260. 

Glanders, 239. 

Glanders rarely cur'd, 25. 

A Glyſter for Coſtiveneſs in running Horſes, 156. 

Glyſters always beneficial, 125, 126. they ought to be given in a 
large Quantity, 126. Purgative Glyſters ſhould not be fat, 126. 
How and with what Precautions to give Glyſters, 126, 127. 
Glyſters for a Cold with a Beating of the Flanks, 236. for Bleed- 
ings, 247. for the Vives, 249. A purging Glyſter for Feaver:, 
323. # cooling Glyſter for Feavers, 323. 4 ſcouring Glyſter, 
341. a binding Glyſter, 342. 

Go, how to know if a Horſe goes well, 55. a vulgar Miſtake con- 
cerning it, 55, 56. 

Going back upon a ſtraight Line, how taught, 199. going back in 
a Circle, 199. 

Graſs good for young Horſes if they are not purſy, 8 1. May Giaſs 
purges by ſoftning and ſoaking the Humours, 122. 

Gray-Colour, 66. Fleabitten Gray, Horſes of that Colour common!y 
god, 566, Gray Horſes become white when they grow old. 2 1. Brand- 
ed Gray, light or ſilver d Gray, and ſad or powder'd Gray, 63. 
black browniſh, and dapple Gray, 64. Iron colour'd Gray, 66. 

Grinders deſcrib'd, 2. 


Gripes, ſee Colick. 1 
PH Emorhagy, 246. | 
Hair-ſhedding cur'd, 366, Sores in the Hairy part of the 


Hot, 373» 

Halt, a Sign of halting, 54. 

Halter caſt, 3 5 2. 

Ham deſcrib a, 4. how it ſbould be ſhap'd, 13. the Imperfection ti. 
hable to, 34, &c. 

d, how to corre 4 Horſe that's hard in the Hand, 194. Hand 

has the Preheminence of the Spur, 223. 

Harneſs Galls, 300, 

Haunches, when they are of a juſt length. 56. 

Head, when well ſbap d, 4. Headach, 365. 

Heats, ſee Running Horſes. | 
eavy, 4 Signof a Horſe that's heavy on the Hand, 61+» | 

Heel its beſt Shape, 13. Kib'd Heels, ſee Mules Traverſe. Low 
Heels, how diftinguiſh'd, 42. narrow Heels, 45 . one ſide of the 
Heel higher than the other, @ Fault, 45. Heel Nails to be drawn 
after a Journey, and why ,78, 79. Heels are not to be pared. $2. 
84. Low Heels, ſee Shoeing. Narrow Heels, ſee Hoof+ 


bound. Taking down the Heels prevents Hoof-bound and 


Bleyms. 99. ir helps the bending of the Paſtern, 113+ and Arched 

Legs, 115. and treading on the Toes on the hind Fees, 116. How to 

help unequal Heels, 109. Heels ſcab'd' 285. Ay 
; eels 
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Heels, bow to make a Horſe obedient to the Heels, 200. 

Hirid- geg, ita Parts deſcribd, 4. what are its beſt Shapes, 13. #' 
Weakneſs in the Hind-leg that is mt in the Fire, o. 

Hip Sri or wrench'd, 261. - 

Hoof deſerib d, 3. Its Shape and good Qualit ies, 13. how to diflin- 
Eos a 2550 Hoof, 41. Hook. bound, 44. 288. its — cn 

oofs, their Diſorders, 280, 370. thin hoof d Horſes muſt 

after they are ſhod, 42. ſome Clifts in the Hoof —— 4 
Is goon and ba Qualities, 41. its Thickneſs, 85. Hoof ſalve, 
fee Ointment. Hoof-ſalve good. for far Feer, 915 the Horn of 
the Hoof follows the Form of the ne, "s 100. | 

Hony Chorge white, > LOG 

Honey Charge red, 262. 27 

Horſes jield Profit and Pleafurt, T. the K Names 28 the Parts if, P 
Horſe, I 2, &c. the due ſhape of their Parts; 4, & c. how to 
now if 4 Horſe be well budied, 47. wo neceſſary & 228 in 
good Horſe, 60. ROSETTE wr 

Hough- bonny, how to cure it, 360. 

Hunting Horſes, ber ro choſe 'em, 62. 

Hurts f all:ſorts, 2909. 

Hydrocele or Cods fil'd with my 37. 4 


Ardon more dangerous than the 8 pavin, 37. N an Gavin. 
join d ly a Circle or hereditary, incurable, 3. they are more to ble 
fear'd in young Horſes than in old, 37. their Cure, 356. . 
Jaw:bones,#beir due ſbape, G. the Sharpneſs of che nether Jaw-bones 
Sign of old Age, 20. good diftance between the Jaw+bones comri- 
butes to the goodneſs of the Mouth, G. 
Inceſt, 20 fuch thing among Horſer, L449»! © e 
Inflamations, a Cure for em, 373. 
Infuſions ſimple will not purge Horſes, 127, a. en r- 


Pte and eubibit them, 128. Manage 
Injection io promoting an Evacuat ion by chu 1 in abe meu, ö ſer to 
. ferube Glander, 239, 240. 
Inſtep deſcribed, 4. its due Qualities, 13, 14. le it uy 
ys Your things octafion-32,” 1 20, bob. to FE leu — h 
Horſes, 120» ge, 
Inwrard Rein ef the Cavezon yd to the Girths,or pubd low, it er- Mar þ 


Pell2wrfor Galloping or Trot ting upon Circles of one Tread, ond 
Op upon Circles, 203. dt the Pommet ef the Sadule, er 


pulled high it works his Croup, and is noſt proper for tetta a terra, 
204. how ſtrait it ſhonld be ty d either to Pommel or Girths, 205 
Journey, how to preſerue Horſes ſorind: upon 4 Journey, 70. 2 1 
order them in the beginning of a Journey, 72. ib: 
iu ibo beginning of a Journey, 72: howto manag? ©. Borſe whe: 
you come to your Inn, 73. how to preſerue a Horſe aſter aJou 
ney. 78. how to recover Horſes that are harroſs 4 aud lean” af 
ter 8 leng Journey, 80. N 1 
Itch, bloaa- running, 327. * Kerne 
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K 
Ernels, looſe and moving between the Jawbines, 20. fix'd Karo 
nels, 27. Knee, its bf ſbape, 12. we 


lin · Ampas, 226. Lapis infernalis, 349. Lapis mirabilis, 295. 
99. Lean Horſes fatten d. f. 8. Leanneſs occaſion d by Fatigue, 
how to remedy it, 80, Leek-heads ef wo ſorts, 38, 39. 


Legs, the Proportion of their Length to that of the Body, 14. 
ometime they are as long at a Year old as ever, but not always, 14. 
how to know when they aregood, 28. three Marks of bad Legs, 29, 
30, 31. broad and fat Legs are beſt, 31. other Imperfeftions in 
the Legs, 31, &c. to 40. what is meant by making Uſe of the 
x ffth Leg, 70. how to keep the Legs fram ſwelling after a Journey, 
if 8 79. how to recover the Legs going from the Knee to the Coronet in 
p to 8 fraight Line, 10, 11, &c. how to help arched Legs, 115. 
1's how to help broken Legs, 263. tyr'd, ſtiff, decay d Legs, 264, 
2 265. ſwell'd or gourdey, 266. 
Lice kill'd, 368. 
Limbs, how to know when a Horſe is well planted on his Limbs, 53. 
Lime-water, 295. Line of the Banquet, what it is, 139. 
Lips ought to be thin and little, 8. > 
WH Liſtenings proper in Running, 155. 
rin, Liner freſh makes 4 Horſe ſtale, 73. 
0 be Long haunch'd Horſes good to climb up Hills, 56. 

HY Long jointed, Imperfe#ion in a Horſe, 29. Lungs obſtructed, 309. 
1s Lying down after Riding, proceeds oftentimes from Pains in the 
uri Bet, 77. @ Horſe muſt be ſry that he may lye down eaſily, 78. 
M 


M. how to make a Mare conceive with a Male Foal, 149. 
Madneſs occaſion d by bitings 304. 

Malenders deſcribed, 53. Malenders, 270. / 

ge, 287. Manage, the due Age and Stature of a Horſe deſign'd 
to manage,187. no Exerciſe more violent for a Horſe than the 
unge, 188. 74 Horſes Shoulders be nat very eaſy and ſupple, 

* uncapable of the Manage, 196, 197. - 

lag how it ſhould be ſbap d, 9. mangy Mane cur d, 366. 

e, 371. 

Mares ſhould not piſs often on a Journey, 72. after a long Journey, 
11 proper to give em Horſes, 81. when and in what manner # 
Nare ſhould be cover d, 145. how to prepare a Mare for the Stal- 

Mat 4 what Mare to make choice of for Breeding, 149. 

J6e Age. 

(oh proper after blood-letting and other Indiſpoſitions, 131+ 

— ruming from the Neſtrils, how to judge of it, 27, 28, 

M © wherein true Mettle conſifts, 48. the difference between high 

Maa © nd Fierymſs, 59. 85 
"ws Teeth or Seperators, 2. the Age ir known by them, 3» 
| en- Greaſe, 328. 4 3 ug it away, 166. 


Ointment 
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Ointment of Montpelier good to make the back, Sinews of the „o. 
ſtretch the more eaſily, 110. \ 
Mount, after what manner a Man 
intends to ouy, 60» ; 
Mouſe-colour'd or Dun Horſes, the dark with black Extremitiqs an A 
moſt ſerviceable, 65 | ' 
Mouth, its parts deſerib'd, 2. its beſt ſhape, 7. how: to huw if th p,; 
Mouth be good, 57. | _ 
Mules, what Shoes are uſed for them, 113, 116. Mules Traverſe, 
what Conſequence they are of, 39. Mules in th? Legs, ;45, 
A Muſcle near the Plat-vein, the Iuci ſiun of which recti fies che Sis 
tuation of the Paſtern, and cures arched Legs, 111, 112. 115, 


Ms its beſt Iba pet, 3. the Uſe of Muzzles, and which are the 
. eſt, 163. AS a 5 
N 


XI Ails, he thin and [mall are beſt for ſhoeing, 82, Directims for 
the driving of Nails, 85. what is to be done before they art 
riveted, 85. what is to be done when the Rivets looſen, and ap 
* pear more above the Hoof, 86. * 


Narrow cheſted Horſes have a bad Body, and. breath with Difficu 


FY, 47, 48. | A+ | 
Neck, when well ſbap'd, 9. Deer-Necks deſcrib' d, 9. 
Nippers, Tee:h jo cad, 22 Noſtrils, their beſt Shapes, 7. 

. * 0 0 


ſhould mount and try 4 Hoſe WM 04-1; 


Ats given in great. Quantity over-heat the Horſe, 69. eat. 
ing em heartily, is no certain Sign of a good Appetite, 69. 
they ſbould be given both before and after watering upon 4 Jour 
xy, 75+ 4 Horſe ſhould be left alone when he eats his Oats, 77 
hom to prevent his eating of em too greedily, 77. ood 
Oil of Bays ſcalding hot good fer the Feet, 80, 108, 119. Oil cu 
minatibe, for Glyſters, 252. Oil de Merveille, 284. 0 
of Earth-worms, 264, 265. An excellent purging Oih 253. 
Ointment Xgyptiacum, 295, 296. Ointment Baſilicum, 374 
Ointment ef Beerles, or black May-worms, 272+ Ointment 
Coachman s, 348. + Ointment -Conneft ables, 281. Otnrment 
Counteſſes, 373. Ointment Dukes, 373. Ointment Cal 
worms, 264, 265, Ointmient to make the Fleſh grow, 296, Ont 
ment Hermites for Wounds, 297, Ointment, .jor the Hoof, 289 
1 Oinment Merearial, 354: Ointment Monpelier, 375: Qi 
ment Neat herds, 371. Qintment of Oldenburg, 347. oo 
ment fer Rheumt in the Eyes, 244. Ointment Schmits, 309 
Ointment for $:rains in the Shoulders or Hips, 261: 263. An 
ment for the Stranglet, 233. Ointment for water) Waere 
"Opening 4 Horſes Heels after the common way pernicious $2, 19 
bow to open em when the Sole is taken out, 105, 106, 
Oſlelets, '@ dangerous Imperfection in 4 Horſes Lg,, 37» 
Or vietan, 250. 2 -£ Mme vt 408 4. 
Overpaſſing the Tread of tbe Fore-feet with the hind 4 $90 Oye 
fer ambling, but not for walking, 56. N 


Areſolvi 
WS 
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Orer reaches, or Calkin- treads, 42+ how to help over- reaching, 
117, Over-reach, 275, 276. | 8 

Ox-legs, what it is, 32. Ox 41 what it is, 46. 

Hy 
Aces, Shuffling and mixt Paces an ill Sign, 62. the natural Pa- 
ces of a Horſe, 189. 

Pains in the hinder Quarters cauſe light Beliet, 48, 49. Pains in 
the Legs, 346. Pain in the Feet diſtinguiſh'a from Sickneſs, 77. 
Palate deſcrib'd, 2. Its due ſbape, 8. its Dryneſs a Sign of old Axe, 
eſpecially in Mares, 21. how to ſtop a Bleeding in the Palate, 130. 
Palpitation of the Heart, 319, 320+ Palpitation from an exceſſrue 

Heat, 321. of cold Palpitation, 321. 

Panton-ſhoes, good for narrow and low Heels, 45. 88. 103. and to 
hinder the Sole to grow downwards, 92+ and why, 92, 93. they 
are good for Flanders Mares, before their Feet are bad, 93. 95. 
how to be forg d. 94. 102. half Panton-ſhoes, 100, 101. 107. 
how to be forg d and fitted, 107, 108. why Panton-ſhoes Help 
Hoof-binding, 1 04. * of | 

Pare the Feet, ſee Shoeing. TOW. 

Paſades,. how perform d, 219. how perform d upon a full Career, 220. 
Paſſading with half Steps moſt proper for Combats, 220, 221. 

Paging, how perform d, 220, 221. Paſſaging along a Wall, 207. 
Paſſaging upon Circles, 201, 202+ Paſſaging the Croup is excel- 
lent to make a Horſe obey the Hand and Heel, 205. 

Paſtern deſcribd, 3. Its due Shape, 12. long and flexible Paſterns, a 
great Imper fection, 29. how to help Paſterns caſt for wards, 111. 113. 

Paſtern Joint deſcrib'd, 3. when it is ſaid to becrown'd, 30. Paſtern 
Joint ſwell d or gourded, 255. Paſtern Yeins to be barr'd, and how, 
99, go. Peach-flower, ſee Bloſſom. . 

Pelate, what it is, 210, without it a Horſe can never go well in any 
re, tho it is not to be taught at firſt riding, 210, 

Pills, how to make up and adminiſter Pills to a Horſe, 125. Pills of 
Cinnabar for Wounds, 294. Engliſh Pills for an old Cough, 308. 
Stinking Pills, 330, 331. Stomach Pills, 23 2+ | 

Pillars, putting a Horſe between Pillars after he can riſe eaſily is ve- 
ry pernicious, 210, 211. 4 new Invention to dreſs Horſes upon al 


Ayres, by the help of one ſingle Pillar, 221. 


inching, what it is, 58. WO 

oyte, its true Motions, 218. how to afſiſt it, 219. yy 

Phi er Univerſal for all Swellings, 244. Planted, when 4 Horſe 
# right planted, 29. 53. Plat-vein,1 1 x. how ſtop its Bleeding, 113. 

Toll Evil, 366. Potion purging and comfort ing, 317» 

#n Univerſal Cordial powder, 236. Powder of Simpathy, 296, 
297. Powder of Worms, 333. An excellent Powder for purſive 
Horſes, 375. | | * | | 


Pricks in che Feet with Stubs or Nailrin ſhoeing,or in theStreets,282. 


4 reſolving Pultice for the Glanders, 239. 4 general Pultice for 


_ #7 Swelling+, 274. @ Pultice ir the Hoof-bound, 289. » f 


ii 
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of Purging, 122. Purging not to be attempted without great N.. 
ceſſity, 122. ſome Remedies are rather Laxative than true Py. 
gatives, 123. Purgatives ought to be given in Subſt ance, 123. when | 
ro purge 4 Horſe, 123, 124+ how to prepare a Horſe for Purgatiog 

124. how to manage him while the Purge is in his Belly, 1 24. hen 
to order after Purgation, 124+ TER DA 

A ſafe Purge that doet not heat the Body, 324. 

Purſiveneſs, it: Forerunners,5 0+ how to form a juſt Judgement of it go. 
it may beoccaſion'd by 4 Horſes not being brought in Wind 10 
he covers, 146. Putſiveneſs cur d, 309, 3735 

Pye- bald Horſes, 64 the leſs white they have the better, 64. 


Uarters deſcrib'd, 3. Inperfettiams incident to the Hind-quars 
ters, 34+ falſe Quarters, what they are, 42. 107. Cleſts inthe 

_ _ Quarters, ſee Seyms. Quarter behind, 82. Quarters ſbrunł, 289. 
Quitter-bones, 293, 294- | 


| RR of the Li, when good. 5 4. Raiſe 4 Horſes Head ſee Branch. 
IL \Ratrails, what they are, 38. Coach Horſes of à large ſize mf 
" ſubjeF to them, 38. Rattails, 345. - 
Reaving an end, how cured, 180. | 
Reins, when well ſbap'd, 11. Reins ſwell d, 3 04. 
A Remedy for Rheums in the Eyes, 242. for the Vives, 248, 249. 
far the Colick, 256. for provoking Urine, 257. againſt a ſtaling of 
Blood, 259. to ſtanch Blood, 300. A Remedy infallible for Mad 
© neſs, occaſion'd by biting, 305. I 
4 Remolade for 4 Blow, 267, 268. for the Hoof-bound, 289. 
A Reſtrictive for flat Feet and round Soles, go, 91. 94« 
Reſty Horſes, how to managa em, 1 7 9, 1 80. Reſty J ados to be rejeteu, 39. 
Ribs, their due Form, iI. Ring- bone, 278. 
Ripening Ointment, ſee Baſilicum. | 8 
Riſing before the laſt thing a Horſe ſbould be taught, 196, 199. 
_ Rivers, ſee Nails. | RET 
Roan, à goed Colour, 64. its ſeveral Kinds, 64+ G. 
Rubbing 4 Horſcs Legs with hard Straw is good when ke i coli, 
74. but very pernicious immediately upon his being put ie rh 
Stable, 73- Rubican, a mixt Colour, 68. 
Rude Aot ions in a Horſe to be oppos'd, 194. 
Running Horſes, kow to chooſe em, 15 ;. 157. the ancient Naubul 
of preparing them, 153. the Duty of the Rider upon @ Race, ! 5H, 
the modern way of preparing Running Horſes, 157. the time . 
gair d for Preparation, 157. the firſt Fortnights Feeding of 
*.*. Horſe, wle Foul, or rend) token from the Grajo, 158. tht fur 
Hertnights Feeding, 161. the fir Bread, 162. what Muxles = 
_- beſt for Rage Horſes, 163. Jome things to be abſerv'd_in giving * 
Heats.,.16 4- two excellent. Stourings, ei! her af which may be gi ven 
after. a Hent, 166. haw to order him aſter the Scouring, 1 674 1 


thigd. Forxights Feeding, 169. the ſecond Bread. 16g lum wy 


| Feeling, à certain Sign of old Age, 21. 


— — — 
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, 88 * CE 1 21 0 
what Caſes to exhibit Markham'*s Cordial Bal, 189, 170. dhe. . 


fourth and laſt Fortnights Feeding, 170+ ſome uſeful Obſervatians 


while a Horſe Is preparing for a Match, 1913. , * 


A Rupture, 338. f | berg 


Addle, how fo know if it yelts equally upen the H ; 71 Hack, - 


the moſt proper Stuffing for Saddles, 7. how 20 ont * 
Shape, 71. Saddle Gall, 1999. „ 
$al Polychreſt for Horſes, 315. for Men, 316. 2 
Scouring, ſee Running Horſes. 
Scratches, 277. Scratches ſometimes take away a Hor ſys Be 
Seat of a Man on Horſeback, 193 * 
The Secret of raiſing fins Horſes in cold Countries, 152 ö 

e 
Selenders, what they are, and when ro be fear d, 35. Felenders, 250. 
Senſe, the difference between Tickliſbneſs and a quick , 
Sevil and Sevil-hole, 139, & . 


f 
Seymes incident to hoof.bound Horſes, and 


— 
\ 


W what Cauſes, 45 


46. how to know em, 46. how to held em, 10% 108, 109, 356" 
Shaking of :he Head and Ears corretted, 17%, Shgak deſerib'd, 3. 


Sharp things purge, 123. 
Shell- tooth'd, ſee Age 1 3 
Shoes ſbould be avs Jy dep ops Journey, Jo. hom to know 
upon a Journe ther they reſt upom a,Horſe"s Soles, 77. the Art 
of ſboeing all oth of F 6 folir Rules to be obſer vd 25 ſboeing, 8 2 
the lighteſt Shoes are the beſt, 8 5, thick Shoes are Psoneſt loſt, 83 
how to pare the Feet, fit t he Shoes, and drive the Nails, $3. how to 
ſboe Horſes that have low Heels, g. hom to ſhoe lem and narrow 
Heels, 86, 87. how to keep & large and fat Fruſh from touching 
the Ground, 87. how to ſhoe Heels low and narrow near the Shoe, 
tho" the Fruſb be large, 87, 88. how Heels with alarge Fru(h ca- 
not be helped by ſors. B8 . kow- to ſboe flat Feet and high and 
round Soles, 89. vaulted and bollow Shoes pernicious, 90, 93, 94.95 
ſheeing as the change of the Moon cauſeth the Hoof to grow, 91,92. 
104. Panton-Shoes, ſee Pantons. how to ſboe Hoof Horſes, 
98. how to ſhoe # hoof-bound Horſe beſore 4 Journey, 104, 105. how 
to ſhoe a hoof-bound Horſe that halts to the Ground, 105. how 


Jhee Horſes that haue falſe Quarters, 107. how to ſhoe Horſes whoſe 


Fore- leg from the Knee to the Coronets goin a ſtrait Line, and thoſe 
whoſe Paſtern Joint bend too far forwards,t to. how td'ſboe Horſes 
whieh have archcd Legs, 115. Plaunche Shoes mad? uſe of for 
Mules, 115, 116. how to ſhoe Horſes that tread"'only on the Toes 
of their hind Feet, and ſuch as ſtumble, 116. how to Jhoe an Horſe 
that over-reaches,1 17 how to ſbie Horſer which have been founder d 
in the Feet, 118. how to ſhos Horſes which cut or interfere, 120+ 
Short-jointed- Horſes apt to become ſtruit upon their Members, 30. 
Shoulders, how they ſbould be ſbap d, 10. Shoulders of s Horſe, how 
ppb d, 194. how to bring in the outward Shoulder, 195. 
Shoulders wreneh'd, ſplait, or ſtrain d, 261. ; Signs 
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Signs of Sickneſs in Horſes, 225. 
Sinew over-ſtretch'd, 361, Sitfaſt, 292. 
Skittiſh Horſes how to manage em, 181. 
Small Snaffles beſt for Running-Horſes, 156. ; 
Sole of the Foot deſcrib'd, 3. When well-ſhap'd, 13. Crown'd Sole; 
what they are, 44. Upon thin weak Soles the Shoe muſt not reſt, 95. 
Soles round and high, ſee Shoeing the Soles of halting Ho *bound 
Horſes muſt be taken out, 105, 106. 
Sores, watery in the Legs, 346. 
Sorrel Horſes, moſt of em are goed, 64. Tinleſs their Flanks av: 
ale, and their Extremities white, 65. The difference of Sorrel; 
conſiſt in the colour of the Manes and Tails, 64. 
Sow-backs defcrib'd, 48. 
Source or Fund, what it is, 63. 
Spaniſh Horſes not the beſt Stallions, 145+ 
Spavin, what it is, 36. Ox- Spavin not eaſily perceivable, 36, 
Dry-Spavin oftentimes degenerates into the Ox - Spavin, 37. A Cure 
for both, 359, 360. | . 
A Specifick for all Colicks, 255, 256. 
Splents what they ares 32- Pin'd-Splents, 32. 4 Splent jun- 
ing to the Knee lames a Horſe, 33. Double Splents dangerow, 35. 
Splents, 271. | | 
Spunge of the Heel, what it is, 84. It muſt neither be too long mir to 
port, ibid. How they are to be placed, ibid. If great and thick 
they ſpoil the Heel, 88. © ps 
A Sponge to keep Wounds open, 293. | r 
Spurs, Obedience to the Spurs a neceſſary quality of a good Horſe,60. 
Di ſobedience to them a fign of acroſs dogged Nature, 359. Blaſen 
colour d Horſes rarely obey em, 64 How to make a Horſe anſwer 
the Spurs exaftly, 200. Spur uf as a help when 4 Horſe ſtacks 
upon Terra a Terra, or obeys not the outward Leg enough, 223. 
Spurs's Corre9 ion for many things, if us'd with diſcretion, 223. 
But given ont of time they make Horſes reſty and vicious, 224 
Stag-Evil, 363. Staggers, 259- | - 
Staling often to be encourag d in Horſes, but not in Mares, 72. Mf 
good Horſes Stale when they are firſt put into the Stable, 73. 
Staling of Blood, 258 1 
Stallion, what Horſes are fitteft for Stallions, 145 Howto order 
_ Stallion, 146. The Stallion and Mare ought to Feed alike,147- 
Toe Age of @ Stallion, 148. Stallion colour, 64. —_ 
Stars in the Forehead, a gand Mark in Hoyſes that are not white 7 
gray, 68. How to know when thcy are made by Art, ibid. 7h 
way of making em, ibid. Starting remedied, 179. 
Stay of the Legs. when good, 54. A Steel Medicine for Worms, 333. 
Step and Leap its mot ion, 192. How to perform it, 217. 
Stiffle deſcrib'd, 4. Stiffling cur d, 36868. 
S:irrop-leathers,how to prevent their galling of the Harſe's Ader, 117 
Stomach Skins bred in the Stomachs of Foals, occaſioning # 09%% 
Vom cur d, 151. þ& 7 _ 
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Stones ſwell'd, 336. Bruis'd or hard, 339. Stones drawn int 
the Body, 364. | 

Stopping of 4 Horſe, how to be done, 198. How te flop upon a Trot 
or Gallop, 211. Stopping upon # Gallop dangerous, before a Horſe 
be accuſtomed to Stop upon 4 Walk or Trot, 200+ 

Straight, when 4 Horſe is ſaid to be ſtraight upon his Members, 28, 29 

Cams, 2601,.. 

Straitning, or cloſing too much, how to prevent it, 195. 

Strangles, 232. 

Straw, cut and mix'd with Oats, wholſome Food, 8 1. 

Stringhalt, zts cure, 358. Stubs in the Foot, 282. 

Swaying of the Back, 334. n 

Swellings on the Back occaſion'd by the Saddle, how diſcover'd and 
cur a, 76. Swellings on ths Legs, 266. Hard Swellings of 
long ſtanding, ibid. Swellings folowing il-cur'd Sinew-Sprains; 
268. Swellings incurable by common Remedies, 269. Swellings 
eccaſion'd by Blows, 267, 268. Swellings in the Withers, 302, 
303. Swellings on the Reins or Back, 304. Swellings in the 
Legs occaſion'd by watry Sores, 348, 351. 

Sulphur of 4ntimony, Golden, 316, | 

Super-purgation, 343- - Surbated Feet, 281. 

Sympathy Powder, 296, 277, | | 

Syringe better to give Glyſters with than a Horn, 127. 


Ail, its due Qualities, 12. Its Joynts, no certain fign of old 
Age, 20. | 
Taſte, how to judge of Blood by its Taſte, 134. f 
Teeth, their di viſion and number, 2. A Mare has fewer than a Horſe, 3. 
Teignes, what it it, and how it comes, 101. 
Terra a Terra, what motion it is, 191. The true method to make 
a Horſe go Terra a Terra, 206. The ſquare preferrable to a Circle 
for Terra 3 Terra, 208. The Bridle-hand muſt be low, and not high for 
Terra a Terra, 208. How to change hands upon Terra a Terra, 209. 
Thigh or Gaskin deſcrib'd, 4. When well-ſhap'd, 13. 
Tick, what it is, 69. Tiger colour, 68. 
Toe, treading only on the Hind-Toes 10 be remedy d by methodical 
Sheeing, 41. Toe before, and Quarter behind, a Rule in Shoeing 8 2. 
Tongue, how it ſbould be ſhap'd, 7. FM | | 
Tramel for Ambling, the form of it, 195, Travel, See Journey. 
read, when good, 54. See Toe. Trot, its true motion, 190. 
runcheons, 333. | Tumors, See Swellings. 
Tuſhes deſcrib'd, 2. Mares Seldom have any, ibid. 
Tyr'd Horſes, 317. | 
U. 


Rine, its immoderate Flux, 257. Its Stoppage, 368. 
Variſſe, an imperfe#ion in the Hams, 35, 36. 

Veltigon, deſcrib'd, 35. . | 
ices in Horſes, how prevented and remedy'd, 179. 

ru nag 2 Vigour, 
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Vigour, how to judge of, 58. 


Vives, 248. 


Alk, — 8 ſes Lag his Walk, 18 
W Walks, how-to know when a Horſe Tale rn 19 


it i te walk lightly, ' ſurely, Ae and. eaſi ly, Wall! 
s Horſe-after he has taken a Glyſter  unſea 4 a 175 » 
Warts, Ses Leek-heads nd Figs. ' Warts in the Legs, 345: 
An ec Water for Pains and Warts, 348, 
ts when good and proper to be given on a Journey, 12. Wa- 
ering Courſes are perniciour, ibid. In Watering 4 Horſe's 
5 ſhould be interrupted ſrueral times, ibid. Whether a 
22572 ſhould be watered before or after his Oats, 4» 75. What 
Puter is beſt, and hom to correct the ſharpneſs of fome Waters, 15. 
Waters or Humours in the Legs return aſter apperent dijcuſſon, 40. 
In Winter their Cure is difficult, ibi. 
Warery 8 in the Ln, 346. 
ö + oals. 
upon the Ears and.-Neck very e to Race-Horſe, i6 5. 
Wheat ſheaves unt hreſh'd a proper. Food w Raum- Huſa, 151. 
Wheezing, - Mferent from Purſineſs, 51. - | 
White Horſe black about the Eyes * Noftrit, 1 of 'em 28 
I 


good, 66. White Ner, Obſervations drawn from them, ibi 
Ermin'd White Feet, an excellent Mark, 67. 


Winching. how to remedy it, 179. 


Windgalls, 270, 274. Windgalls, a fer zu that a Horſe's Legs 
have been too much ut d, 32. If they any coherence with 
the Nerves they are incurable, b 

Winter, warm houſing in Winter contributes much to the beauty of 
od Horſe, 152, 153. 

Withers deſcrib'd, 3. Their due ſhape, 9, 10. Withets ler, 


Wolf-colour, of two kinds, 65. 


Wolves-Teeth, 225. | | 
Worms, 333. | 
Wounds of all ſorts, 290. 

Wounds preceded by Tumors, 301. 
Wounds in the Mouth 228, 229. 
Wrenches or Strains, 261. 


Wry: neck d Horſes how relied,” 179. 


Ard foul-or furr d, a cure for it, 368. 

ellow Water, 295. 

Young Horſes not ſo ſal jen to tread on the Ther of their r my 
eld inet, 116. Young Horſes are not fit for the Manage, 18d. 


They fbould neuer be much preſi d to any thing, 211. 
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